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WELFARE: REFORM OR REPLACEMENT? (WORK 
AND WELFARE) 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1987 



U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Poucy, 

Washington, DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:35 a.m. in room 
SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Honorable Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Moynihan, Bradley, Rockefeller, and Danforth. 

Also present: Senators Kennedy, Adeims, and Evans. 

[The press release announcing the hearing, the prepared state- 
ment of Senator Moynihan and staff data and materials prepared 
by the Committee on Finance follow:] 



SUBCOMMnTEE ON SOCIAL SbCURTTY AND FAMILY PoUCY ANNOUNCES THREE FURTHER 

Hearings on "Welfare: Reform or REPLACEMENt?" 

Washington, DC.— Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D., N.Y.), Chairman, an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee j on Social Se<iurity and Family Policy of the 
Senate Finance Committee will continue with its series of five hecnngs on "Wel- 
fare: Reform or Replacement?'' The three upcoming hearings will focus on the fol- 
lowing aspects of the welfare system: February 20— Child Support Enforcement; 
February 23— Work and Welfare; and March 2— Shortrterm vs. Long-term Depend- 
ency. 

Senator Moynihan stated that the Subcommittee expects to receive testimony at 
these hearings from expert witnesses as well as from individuals and groups with an 
interest in the welfare of children and families. 

The Chairman said he anticipates that the witnesses will address such issues as: 
the basic principles that should guide legislative action on behalf of dependent chil- 
dren and their families; how parental responsibility for the care of children can be 
better enforced; how poor parents can be helped to increase their incomes through 
work; how government policy can effectively distinguished between households 
likelj to be dependent for short and long periods of time; what role various levels of 
government ought to play; and how programmatic recommendations can be imple- 
mented in a period of fiscal restraint. 

These hearings will begin at 9:30 A.M. on the dates shown above, in Room SD-215 
Dirksen Senate Office Building. 



(Pren Relrue No H-16} 
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MAKING WELFARE WORK 



Statement by 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
Chairman 



Senate Committee on Finance 
Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Hearing IV: "Welfare: Reform or Replacement?" 
Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Moi! lay, February 23, 1987 
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It is no secret that the surest way out of poverty is to 

f in<i and keep a good 30b. We in the Congress know it. The 

Administration knows it. State anc Ioc-a. nfficials know it.> 

Just the other day*. Governor BiK Ciiuion/, CricJiiman of the 

National Governors Association, put it very well: 

What we want to do is turn what is now primaiily a 
payments system with a minor work component into a system 
that is first and foremost a jobs program, supported by an 
income assistance component. Our proposal focuses on 
education, training and employment for the familifis now 
dependent on the welfare system*, along with a decent 
living standard with which these families can support 
their children while they strive for self-sufficiency. 

The first thing we should do is help poor parents who are 
not now employed to find joos. In doing so, we must remain 
mindful that, in 1986, the poverty line for a mother and one 
child was $7,370, for a mother with two children, $8,738. If a 
mother worked full-time, year round at the minimum wage of $3.35 
per hour, she'd earn only $6,968. The Joint Economic Committee 
reports that 58% of net new employment created between 197 9 and 
1984 paid annual wages of less than $7,000. 

To address this situation, we ought to do two additional 
things: We must help single mothers obtain child support 
payments due them from absent fathers and., if these child 
support payments plus earned income still prove inadequate in 
meeting the needs of dependent children, we must supplennt the 
family's inccioe. 

Recurring Themes 

In our hearings to date, three themes recur: First, the 
primary responsib ility for child support rests with p arents . In 
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single-parent families, the absent parents fathers 90% of the 
time — must contribute toward their children's support. 

Second, there is agreement that wheth er children live with 
both parents, or just one, able-bodied parents have a 
responsibility to support their children by working . Toward 
this end, we ought to remove the barriers to employment for 
low-income parents. A poor single mother cannot work if she 
cannot afford child ca/e or if she loses health care for her 
family when she accepts a Dob. A poor father is unlikely to 
work longer hours if he loses income and health care for his 
family when he works one hour over 100 in a month. 

We also need to provide state governments with stable, 
sufficient resources and the flexibility to design and implement 
programs that will help low-income parents enter the labor 
force. Many states have already launched promising new 
programs. State officials tell us they know what needs to be 
done and they are looking to the federal government for some 
help in getting on with the task. 

Third, if a household's income — from parental child 
support payments and earnings — still proves inadequate, we 
must provide supplemental income to the family . Such assistance 
could come in the form of a time-limited child-support 
supplement or through an earnings subsidy. For example, the 
present Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) could be adjusted by 
household size. A second possibility is to provide a targeted 
wage subsidy to low-income earners. In either case, the 
additional income comes throu^ work,, not welfare. 
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Work and Welfar e 

When the original Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) program 
was created as Title IV of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
married women diu not work outside of the home. They kept house 
and looked after the children while their husbands earned the 
family income. The ADC program provided income assistance to 
widowed mothers so they could continue to stay ho.Tic and raise 
their children^ 

Times have changed, women with chijdren have entered the 
labor force in record nimbers. In 1986 # 7 2% of mothers with 
children aged 6 through 17 were in the labor force, up from 55% 
in 197 5. In 1986, 54% of mothers with children under the age of 
6 were in the labor force, up from 39% in 197 5. Although most 
of these mothers do not work full-time, year round, th« 
essential point is that a majority of all mothers, whether 
single or married, work at least part time. In 1985» only 
one-third ot mothers did not work at di. 

It is now the normal experience of mothers to work, at 
least part time. This accounts for the expectation and the 
desire that AFDC mothers should do likewise. But for a long 
while, we could not agree on how to get AFDC mothers into the 
labor force J One faction pushed "workfare^ requirements that 
were largely punitive. Others sought -nassivc ^j*^lic employment 
programs. Our recent experience with this approach, the 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act, proved very expensive 
and, for the most part, provided employment to very few 
long-term AFDC recipients. The impasse seemed insurmountable. 
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The Eaerqing CoDsensus 

Yet, in the last ten years, liberals and conservatives 
have found common ground on the issue of work and welfare. 
Simply put, poor adults who are able should be helped to work. 

Conservatives have persuaded liberals that there is 
nothing wrong with obligating able-bodied adults to woxk. 
Liberals have persuaded conservatives that most adults want to 
work and need some help to do so. The* rcnult is a new 
we If are- to-work program that vigorously encourages or requires 
poor adults to participate and that provides these adul(.s with 
skills training, help in finding jobs, and support:. *e services 
such as child care* 

This meeting of the minds coincided with a period of 
cooperative federalism. In 1981, the federal government gave 
states the flexibility to test new work programs unaer K>rk 
Incentive (WIN) demonstration project authority and the results 
are encouraging. On the whole, welfare recipients participating 
in these pilot programs have made modest but measurable gains in 
findii:q jobs, increasing their income* and shortening their stay 
on the welfare rolls. 

JEPJ and WORC 

Still, it is important to recognize that there are no 
magic bullets. Work requirements and work-training programs 
cannot, by themselves, solv . the problem of poverty. This does 
not mean that such requirements and prog-ams should be 
abandoned. On the contrary, every effort should be made to help 
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poor parents find work.^ It is better for everyone involved,, not 
least of all the children, that we keep trying. 

Toward this end,^ I have joined a number of my colleagues 
in cosponsoring Senator Kennedy's Jobs for Employable Dependent 
Individuals Act (JEDI) . This bill would reward states for 
successfully finding ^obs for long-term AFDC recipients. 

In addition, I will soon reintroduce, with my friend in 
the House, Representative Sander Levin, legislation entitled the 
Work Opportunities and Retraining Compact (WORC) . The WORC bill 
would require states to establish work, training, and education 
programs for AFDC recipients. The purpose of the bill is 
plain: to help low-income parents move successfully from 
welfare rolls to payrolls. 

WORC*s requirements cut both ways. Certain ab}e-bodied 
recipients %*ould be obligated to participate in the program. In 
turn, states would be required to provide work, training and 
education programs of their own design, along with necessary 
support services, such as child-care and transportation. 

The federal government would match the states' work and 
training expenses at the rate of 7 0% on an open-ended basis. 
This should provide states with the stable funding source they 
need, as well as allow them the flexibility they desire in 
structuring programs to respond to local circrnstances. 

Work and Qiild Support 

Major elements of the WORC bill will mesh neatly with the 
new child support program I've been talking abqpt. 
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In single-parent families, the absent fathers would be 
required to share a portion of their incomes with their 
children. More uniform and equitable standards of child 
support, together with mandatory and automatic wage-withholding 
should help to increase child support collections and send a 
clear message to men; If you father a child, you will be 
responsible for helping to support that child until he or she 
reaches age 18. 

Custodial parents, usually mothers, would be expected to 
work, at least part time, to help support their children. The 
WORC bill, or something akin to it, would provide the resources 
and general framework states need to help t he se^'ow- income 
mothers train for, find, and keep jobs. 

Improving child support enforcement efforts will raise the 
income available to children without increasing welfare 
payments « Helping poor unemployed parents to take jobs and 
supplementing low wages — by adjusting the EITC for household 
size or by providing a wage subsidy — will increase family 
income by rewarding work, rather than by providing welfare. 

There is widespread agreement that these are worthwhile 
objectives. There is also strong bipartisan consensus that 
investing in basic educational and work-training skills now will 
produce a long-term payoff in reduced dependence on welfare, 
greater labor force productivity, and increased tax revenues. 

In this 100th Congress, we have a rare opportunity to 
act. Let us seize the moment; we have neither time nor children 
to waste. 
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STAFF DATA AND MATERIALS 
ON 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR AFDC RECIPIENTS 

(prepared by the staff of the Committee on Finance) 
February 20, 1987 
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A* EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROG « >APiS 
FOR APDC RECIPIENTS 
Introduction 



Providing enployment, education and training services 
for recipients of Kid to Families with Dependent Children (A'DC) 
has long been a major concern of the Committee on Finance. In 
1956 the Com it tee approved amendments to the Social Security Act 
that authorized Federal matching for these kinds of activities. 
In 1967 the Connittee developed amendments that established the 
basic structure of the Work Incentive (WIN) program. Amendments 
to strengthen the WIN program were initiated by the Cotmittee in 
1971. Also in 1971, the Committee initiated legislation to 
provide a tax credit for employers who hired WIN participants. 

In 1981, when the Administration proposed the community 
work experience program (CWEP) , popularly known as "workfare", 
the Committee approved that proposal and also initiated 
legislation to create two alternative programs: WIN 
demonstrations and work supplementation. Thus, the structure 
that is now in place to assist AFDC applicants and recipients in 
preparing for and finding employment has been very largely the 
work of this Committee. 

Not all of the work and training proposals that have 
been developed by the Committee have been enacted into law. In 
particular, the Committee approved a major restructuring of 
welfare programs in 1972 that would have placed all adult welfare 
recipients (excluding mothers with children under age 6 and some 
other individuals) in a work and training program that emphasized 
job placement and training for those relatively "job ready", and 
a job guarantee program for those who could not be placed in 
unsubsidized employment. Persons in these programs would not 
have been eligible for welfare payments. 

Currently, the Social Security Act gives States broad 
latitude in operating work and training programs for welfare 
recipients. The statute requires that the WIN program be 
operated in all States, but it allows States to choose to operate 
a WIN demonstration program as an alternative to the regular WIN 
program. The major difference between WIN and WIN demonstration 
programs lies in who has responsibility for operating the 
program. The regular WIN program is administered jointly by the 
Department of Labor and the DepartTcr^t of Health and Human 
Services at the Federal level, and jointly by welfare agencies 
and employment services at the State level. WIN demonstration 
programs, on the other hand, are under the Department of Health 
and Human Services at the Federal level, and the welfare agency 
at the State level. An additional important difference between 
WIN and WIN demonstration programs is that, under the latter. 
States are completely fre« to design their o%m programs. 
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The other programs that States may elect to operate— 
CWBP, work supplementation and welfare agency job search — are all 
under the direction of the State welfare agency. Thus, current 
law gives the State welfare agencies the opportunity to take over 
full responsibility for their work and training programs, and to 
offer a wide variety of activities of their own choosing. 

Perhaps the major concern of many states at this time is 
not any 1 in i tat ion on their authority, but on their funding. 
Certain program activities (CWEP, work supplementation and job 
search) are generally eligible to receive 50 percent Federal 
funding on an open-ended entitlement basis as part of the State's 
APDC administrative expenses. However, none of the 50 percent 
matching money may be used for institutional-type education and 
training activities. States that wish to provide these kinds of 
activities must use WIN funds, but funding for WIN has recently 
been ciit aack severely. (Institutional training may be available 
to APDC recipients under the Job Training Partnership Act, but 
this program is operated under the aegis of the Depirtment of 
Labor and, at the State level, by an administrative structure 
separate from the welfare agency.) 

The employment and training activities that are 
currently authorized under title IV (the AFDC title) of the 
Social Security Act are described in more detail below:* 

Work Incentive Program 

When the Finance Committee approved legislation to 
create the WIN prograji, it anticipated that the program would 
serve very large numbers of AFDC recipients. The Conn it tee 
commented in its report that "... it is anticipated that 
virtually all individuals who are referred to the Secretary of 
Labor by the welfare agencies will participate in the program.** 
The Committee's expectations were never realized, because 
appropriations for the program remained very much smaller than 
was originally estimated. 

* See Tables 1, 2 and 3 for information on State participation 
in the work and training programs authorized under title IV. 
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From 1968 until recently r however r the WIN program has 
served as the major program providing welfare recipients with 
employment-related services. The WIN legislation authorizes a 
very broad range o£ activities, including job placement, 
intensive job search services, on-the-job training, institutional 
and work experience training, and public service employment. 
Supportive services, including child care and transportation 
services, counseling and others, are also authorized under the 
legislation. 

The legislation that authorizes WIN also provides the 
only Federal work requirement applicable to AFDC applicants and 
recipients. All applicants and recipients must register for and 
participate in WIN activities to which they are assigned except: 
(1) a child under age 16 or a full-time student; (2) persons 
who are ill, incapacitated or of advanced age; (3) a person 
renote from a WIN site; (4) a person needed in the home to care 
for another member of the household who is ill or incapacitated; 
(5) the parent or relative of a child under age 6 who is 
providing care for the child except for brief and infrequent 
absences; (6) a person working at least 30 hours a week; (7) a 
pregnant woman; and (8) a parent if the other parent is required 
to register* 

The law prescribes penalties for p«»rsons who refuse to 
participate in WIN without good cause. In the case of a single- 
parent family, the penalty is loss of benefits payable on behalf 
of the individual who refuses to comply. In this case, 
protective payments must be made on behalf of the other family 
members. If the principal earner in a two-parent family eligible 
on the basis of the parent's unemployment refuses to comply, the 
penalty is loss of benefits to the entire family. The period for 
loss of benefits is three months for the first refusal to comply 
and six months for the second and any subsequent refusals. 

The WIN statute establishes priorities that States are 
supposed to follow in assigning individuals to WIN activities: 
(1) unemployed fathers, (2) mothers who volunteer for 
participation, (3) other mothers, and pregnant women under age 
19, (4) dependent children and relatives age 16 or over who are 
not in school, working or in training, and (5) all other 
persons. 

WIN is administered jointly at the Federal level by the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Health and Human 
Services. At the State and local level, it is administered 
jointly by the welfare (or social services) agency and the 
employment service. 

The welfare and employment agency personnel who 
administer the program are required to be co-located to the 
extent possible. Together, they are required to conduct an 
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appraisal interview with each WIN registrant r and to develop an 
employabiXity plan that includes both an employment component and 
a supportive services component. There must be a certification 
that the individual has been (or will be) provided with any 
necessary supportive services, including day care, before the 
individual can be certified for placement in a WIN component. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent matching for the 
costs of the WIN program, states must pay 10 percent of the 
costsr either in cash or in kind. 

Half of WIN funds are allocated to the States on the 
basis of the number of WIN registrants in the State; the other 
half are allocated by the Secretary of Labor as he determines 
will best meet the purposes of the program. 

Appropriations for the WIN program have always been 
below the levels estimated when the legislation was passed, and 
recently the program has experienced severe cuts. Appropriations 
for WIN aince fiscal year 1980 have been as follows: 1560 - $365 
million, 1981 - $365 million, 1982 - $281 million, 1983 - $271 
million, 1984 - $267 million, 1985 - $264 million, 1986 - $211 
million, and 1987 - $103 million. The appropriation for 1987 has 
been designated for use in the fiist nine months of the fiscal 
year. Table 4 shows WIN State allocations for fiscal years 1986 
and 1987. 

Enactment of the Community work Experience Program (CWEP) 

The Reagan Administration proposed legislation to create 
the Coianunity Work Experience program (CWEP) as part of its 1981 
budget proposals. The Committee on Finance approved the CWEP 
proposal, with one major change. The Committee decided to make 
CWEP an optional, rather than a mandatory, program for the 
States. CWEP, at approved by the Committee, became law in 1981. 

The concept behind the CWEP program is that recipients 
should be ret^uired to work in exchange for their welfare 
benefits. The program was widely described at the time of 
enactment as an expansion to the Federal level of a demonstration 
program undertaken as part of California's welfare reform program 
when Ronald Reagan was Governor of that State. Actually, it 
differed only in detail from the community work and training 
programs that States were authorized to operate under the afoc 
law during much of the 1960s. 

T e stated purpose of the state CWEP programs is "to 
provide experience and training for individuals not otherwise 
able to obtain employment in order to assist them to move into 
regular employment.** The statute limits programs to those which 
serve a useful public purpose in fields such as health, social 
services, environmental protection, education, urban and rural 
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development, welfare, recreation, public facilities, public 
safety, and day care. The law also states that, to the extent 
possible, the prior training, experience and skills of a 
recipient are to be used in making work experience assignments. 

The legislation requires State welfare agencies to 
provide certain protections; (1) appropriate health and safety 
standards; (2) that the program does not result in displacement 
of persons currently employed, or the filling of established 
unfilled vacancies; (3) reasonable conditions of work, taking 
into account the geographic region, residence and proficiency of 
the participant; (4) that participants will not be required to 
travel an unreasonable distance ftom their homes; (5) a 
limitation on the hours of work required which is consistent with 
the greater of the Federal or applicable State minimum wage in 
relation to the family's AFDC benefit; and (6) payment for 
transportation and other costs, not in excess of an amount 
established by the Secretary, which are reasonably necessary and 
directly related to an individual's participation in the program. 

The Finance Committee noted in its report: "Because 
participants would not be required to work in excess of the 
number of hours which, whan multiplied by the greater of the 
Federal or the applicable State minimum w&?e, equals the sum of 
the amount of aid payable to the family, individuals 
participating in these programs would have time to seek regular 
employment." The Committee further emphasized placement in 
regular employment by adding language which had not been included 
in the Administration's proposal, requiring the chief executive 
officer (Governor) of each State to provide coordination between 
CKEP and the WIN proaram "to insure that job placement will have 
priority over participation in the community work experience 
program." 

The 1981 l{jiw provides that all persons required to 
register under WIN may be required to participate in a community 
work experience program unless they are currently employed for 80 
or more hours a month with earnings not less than the applicable 
minimum wage for such employment. In addition, mothers caring 
for a child undor 6 but not under 3 may, at the cliscretion of the 
State agency, be required to participate in CWEP if child care is 
available. (Mothers caring for a child under 6 are not required 
to register for WIN.) Persons who are so remote from a WIN 
project that their participation in that prcgram is precluded may 
also be requirc^d to participate in CWEP. 

The CWEP sanctions are the same as those under the WIN 
program. If an individual who is required to participate refuses 
to do so without good .cause, he is removed from the grant and the 
family's benefit is 'r^uced. However, in the case of a two- 
parent family which i^ eligible on the basis of the unemployment 
of the principal earn^, the entire family is removed from the 
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APDC rolls. In the case of a first refusal, the sanction period 
IS three months, in the case of second or subsequent refusals, 
the sanction period is six months. etuaois, 

State^ expenditures for administering CWEP are matchable 
at the 50 percent rate that applies to AFOC administrative costs 
generally. However, matchable expenditures may not include the 
cost of making or acquiring materials or equipment, or the cost 
of supervision of work. Participants in a cWEP program may not 
be required to use their assistance or their income or resources 
to pay for necessary participation costs, such as day care or 
transportation. If a State is unable to provide necessary 
services diractly to a participant or through a third party, the 
State must provide reimbursement for necessary transportation and 
day care costs that are incurred by the recipient and directly 
related to participation (within limitations). 

rinance Committee Approval of Alternative Programs 

The Congress went considerably beyond the 
Administration's 1981 request for new work program legislation by 
approving additional alternative employment programs for AFDC 
recipients. As part of its package of 1981 Reconciliation Act 
proposals, the Finance Committee included not only the optional 
OfEP program but, in addition, a proposal for a WIN demonstration 
program, and for a program aimed at making "employment a more 
attractive alternative to welfare dependency," which the 
Committee called "work supplementation". These two additional 
alternatives were supoorted by the Administration, and were also 
approved by the House as part of the Gramm-Latta substitute. 

The Finance* Committee, in language written for the 
report on the new alternative programs, emphasized the statutory 
objective of the AFDC program of helping "parents or relatives to 
attain or retain capability for the maximum self-support and 
personal independence consistent with the maintenance of 
continuing parental care and protection." "This objective", the 
Committee stated, "reflects the consensus of American society 
that dependency on welfare is an undesirable situation both from 
the point of view of society and from the point of view of the 
individual recipient, in some cases, certainly, it may be an 
unavoidable situation; and the existence of the welfare program 
reflects that reality. But even in such cases, the goal should 
be to minimize insofar as possible the extent and duration of 
dependency." 

^ urging adoption of the new alternative programs, 

the Committee also expressed its support of the existing WIN 
program: 

WIN program, as substantially revised in 
in 1980 by amendments proposed by this 
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CooniutM, rcsaint the only part of tho Federal 
AFOC »tatut« which is alraed ipecifically at the 
goal of achieving indi^pendanca from welfare through 
•B loymept. This program has enjoyed son'e success 
in neiping those It has served to attain 
employment. Hvv;ever» the available resou/ces for 
the HIM program uavi Xirtited the propor«:iot^ of APDC 
recipients it can actively serve. The committee 
believes that chcoges in the law are needed to 
enable the St**-es to supplement the WIN program 
with programs ox their own tc assist and encourage 
recipients to attain ^nt^cpendeKce. In recommending 
such changes f however » the Cofrmlttoe is not 
proposing to repeal the HIN 9rogra<Q nor 
recomending any diminution in the r&oources 
devoted to it. 



The HIM demonstration authority adopted by the Committee 
was taken from a bill (S. 986) first introt^oced by Senators David 
Boren (D., Okla.) and Daniel Patrick Hoynihan (D.r N.Y.) . In 
discussing the bill in a Senate floor strtementr Senator Boren 
criticised the WIM program as having "two serious flaws". These 
he identified as "dual administration (HHS and DOL) and 
inflexibility within the system— which resclt in a lack of agency 
accountability r cumbersome administrative tulos and regulations r 
high cost and poor performance." 



The Senator commented further: 

Many States have indicated they could run more 
efficifnt programs than currently exist. This bill 
provides us an opportunity to utiS ixe State and 
Local units of government which ar.' the most 
responsible, best equipped and most competent 
. evels of government to develop and ^^dr mister 
programs to meet the needs of familiar with 
cl^ildren. 



The legislation authorizes the States, av an alternative 
to the existing work incentive program, to operate a work 
incentive demonstration program "for the purpo . * of demonstrating 
single agency administration of ♦:he work-related objectives" of 
the AFDC program. The law requires the Governor of the State to 
submit to the Secretary of HHS a letter of application providing 
evidence of intent, along with an accompanying State program an 
specifying (1) that the operating agency would be the Stnte 
welfare agency, (2) that required participation crjt#*ria wc 
be the same (Statewide) as are applied under t\.^ WIN prograr , and 
(3) the objectives which the State expected to moet, with 
emphasis on how the Stqte expected to maximize client placement 
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in nonsubsidiz^a private sttctor employment, in addition, the 
plan must describe the techniques to be used to achieve the 
objectives of the demonstration program, including (but not 
limited to) maximum periods of participation, job training, job 
find clubs, grant diversion to either public or private sector 
employers, services contracts with State employment services, 
prime sponsors or private placement agencies, and performance- 
based placement incentives. 

The WIN demonstration legislation provides specifically 
that "a State shall be fre9 to design a program which best 
addresses its individual needs, makes best use of its available 
resources and recognizes its labor market conditions.** The 
Secretary of RHS may disapprove an application only if he 
determines that the State program plan would be less effective 
than the regular fflU requirements, in addition, the Secretary 
has responsibility for evaluating the demonstration programs. 
According to the Committee report, **the Committee believes that 
the results of the evaluations would provide insight into ways to 
improve the administrative mecl^anism of programs which are 
designed to provide employment for welfare recipients.** 

WIN demonstration programs were originally authorized to 
operace for no itoem than three years. The legislation has been 
amended, however, to allow States to operate programs through 
June 30, 1988. Currently 26 Stater are operating WIN 
demonstration programs. (See Tables 1, 2 and 4.) 

Work Supplementation 

The third alternative approved by the Committee and 
ultimately by the Congress was called **work supplementation**. As 
mentioned earlier, the work supplementation program was **designed 
to make employment a more attractive alternative to welfare 
dependency.** The basic concept of the program was described in 
the report as allowing States to **utilize part of the funding now 
devoted to welfare grants to provide or subsidize employment 
opportunities which would be available on an entirely voluntary 
basis for individuals who would otherwise be dependent upon 
ATDC." 

To generate funding for the subsidized jobs, the 
Committee amendment authorized States to lower all APDC grant 
levels, or lower them selectively for certain geographic areas or 
for certain categories of recipients whom they determine to be 
mo»t employable. The funding saved by lowering the grant levels 
may be used to make jobs available for the recipients affected. 

The work supplementatiou legislation qives States 
complete flexibility in determining who may be included in the 
program, providcl individuals meet the State's Hay, 1981 APIK 
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•li9ibility r«quir«i«nU <or thot« rttquir«i«ntt as aodifitd und«r 
•iibs«fpi«nt F«d«ral legislation) • 

Originally, tha lagislation dafinad a sopplamantad job 
as ona providad byx tha Stata or local agancy administaring tha 
prograai a pablic or nonprofit antity for which all or part of 
tba wagaa ara paid by tha adninistaring agancy; or a proprietary 
ehild caca provider tor which all or part of tha wagas ara paid 
by tha m6r inistaring agency. 

iBphasising the intent *to vaka work more attractive 
than welfare'r the Comittee report noted that the legislation 
"would provide a significantly different approach to .work 
incentivM as ooapared with the existing KtVC systan. States 
would bm specifically authorised*, the report continues, *to 
lower AFDC standards so as to increase the attractiveness of 
••ployMnt as coapared with welfare dependency, and could nake 
any necessary further adjustaents to correct for offsetting 
increases which sight occur in other needs^based prograas, such 
as the food staap progras. • • Inasauch as the prograa is 
designed to provide work incentives in the foca of work as an 
altarnative to welfare. States would also be peraitted to reduce 
or eliainace the eaount of earnings disregarded in calculating an 
AFDC grant. To avoid the disincentive to eaployaent which aight 
result froa the loss of Medicaid eligibility. States would be 
authorised, at their option, to continue that eligibility for 
individuals who accept eaployaent in jobs subsidised by the work 
suppleaentation prograa.* 

Legiaxation enacted in 1984 added greater flexibility to 
the work suppleaentation prograa. The 1984 aaenteents allowed 
the use of APDC benefits to subsidise jobs provided by any 
private eaployer, rather than liaiting subsidies to public and 
private nonprofit eaployers, as was the case under prior law. 
The aaendnents also gave the States flexibility in the aanner in 
which they could divert funds to eaployers by allowing thaa to 
develop their own aethods^-^for exaaple, by diverting a grant on 
an individual case basis, or by pooling the grants of XPDC 
recipients actually participating in the prograa. The aaendaents 
liaited federal funding for the prograa to the aggregate of nine 
aonths worth of unreduced welfare grants for each participant in 
the prograa, or less if the person participated for a shorter 
tiae. The new law also allowed States to offer a $30 plus one- 
third disregard for up to nine aonths for individuals 
participating in the prograa. 

Although States were very slow in taking advantage of 
the work suppleaentation* alternative, there has been increased 
interest in it in recent years, and the Department of HH8 reports 
that 15 States now operate soae version of *work 
suppleaentation*. Most projects are snail in ecale. (See Table 
3 for infornation on State. programs as of December, 1986.) 
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19mlt%f Aqancw Job s»arch Prograas 

«^ 1 I" 11^^ 2l? Congr««« approved, in nodifiad for«, a 
propoaal by tha Ad«iniatration that Muthorizaa stata walfara 
aganciaa to oparata Job aaarch pro^rama for ATOC applicanta and 
raeipianta. raraona who may ba raquirad to participata ara tha 

hTJ^SSirSS'To^Lff? ^•^I"*'^*^ to ragiatar for irXM (or Who would 
V% raquirad to ragiatar Mcapt for ranotanaaa froai a WIN aita) . 
Howavar, ttataa aay limit participation to cartain groupa or 
claaaaa of individuala, rathar than including all paraona 
raquirad to ragiatar for WIM, If an individual faila to comply 
with tha amploymant aaarch raquiraaant without good cauaa, ha ia 
aubjact to aanctiona in tha aaifca mannar aa undar tha IfXM program, 
although a Stata may, if it wiahaa, provida for a ahortar 
aonction pariod. 

M T^* aaarch amandmant allowa Stataa to raquira 

individuala to participata in an initial job aaarch activity for 
aight waaka, and in an additional aight-w«ak Job aaarch program 
aach yaar. tha amandmant raquiraa tha Govarnor of tha stata to 
coordinata tha Job aaarch program with othar amploymant programa 
for waif ara applicanta and racipianta to aaaura that priority ia 
givan to Job placamant ovar participation in anothar activity. 

4«^4«4^ .7*'*-^^'? alao: (1) raquiraa Stataa to raimburaa 
individuala for tranaportation and othar coata nacaaaarily 
incurrad aa part of tha individual* a participation in tha 
program; (2) providaa 50 parcant Fadaral matching to Stataa for 
coata of providing tranaportation and othar aarvicaa to 
participantai and (3) prohibita stataa frum uaing tha job aaarch 
raquiramant aa a raaaon for any dalay in making a datacmination 
of an individuara AFDC aligibllity, or in iaaSing a paymSnt to 
an individual who ia otharwiaa aligibla. 

Twanty.fiva Stataa ara currently operating walfara 
agency Job aaarch programa. A number of them are operatiftq 
atatewide. (See Tablea 1 and 2.) 
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B. Characf ri»tic» of KfVC R«cipi«nts 

Th« characteristic* of AFDC r«cipi«nt» hav« changed ov«r 
tisa. Tha Congrassional Budget Offica (CBO) has corapilad a tabla 
shoving cartain charactaristics for Nay, 1969 and for 1984, and 
for salactad intarvaning yaars, (Saa Tabla 5 0 This tabla shows 
thst, in ganaralr aroc faailias hava bacoma snt^Uar, nany of tha 
vothara ara youngarr and aora racipiant chil^rvn ara of pre- 
school Qga* 

Spacificallyr in 1983, 56 parcant of KFDC mothars wara 
undar aga 30, cosparad with 41 pa'..cant in 1969. In 1984, about 
74 parcant of AFDC families had aithar ona or two childran. In 
19€9r about 50 parcant had aithar ona or two chil^sran. In 1984, 
44 parcant of AFDC casas included only ona child, compared to 27 
percent of AFDC casas in 1969. In 1984, 43 petrcent of AFDC 
childran wara undar aga six, compared to 33 percent in 1969. 

Tha tabla also shows that tha basis of eligibility of 
AFDC childran has bean changing. In 1984, about 46 percent of 
childran were in families in which thero was no narital tie, 
compared with 28 percent in 1969. 

In recent years , considerable research has been done on 
the dynaaics of welfare dependency. Osing longitudinal data, an 
attMPt has b^n made to describe the behavior o^ <.<alfare 
recipients over tise. An understanding of the characteristics of 
AFDC recipients, what causes them to become dependent upon 
welfare, how long thsy remain dependent, and why they leave the 
welfare rolls, is of grei^t importance in considering any change 
in employment- related requirements ^nd services. The question of 
what we have learned about these subjects will be explored in an 
upcoming hearing by the Subcommittee on Social Security and 
Family Policy, "Short-term vs. Long-term Dependency*, scheduled 
for Harch 2, 1987. 
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C. Client/Agency Contracts 

Recently, interest has been expressed in the idea of 
us'.i.^ contracts to spell out the mutual obligations of welfare 
rtcF ^nts and of welfare agencies. For example, the American 
Pub*Jtj Welfare Association has recomroended in its report 
"Investing in Poor Families and Their Children: A Matter of 
Comltment" (November, 1986) that States should be required to 
use client/agency contracts in administering their welfare 
programs.. APIfA recommends that the contract include an 
employability and financial assistance plan which will commit 
clients to a range of self-help efforts, and will commit State 
and local agencies to support tho^ie efforts by providing 
necessary services. Obligations would be spelled out in concrete 
terms through goals, timelines and benchmarks. The v jn tract 
would be a "discharge plan" aimed at independence from the 
system, and would be implemented using e case management system. 

The State of California has begun to use client/ agency 
contracts as part of its new employment program for AFOC 
recipients, called GAIN. Appendix A includes a sample from the 
series of contracts that the State has developed. 
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D. Statistics Relating to Working Mothers 

The percentage of mothers participating in the labor 
force has risen rapidly in recent years. In 1975 1/, 55 P«cent 
of mothers with children age 6 to 17 were in the labor co^^ce- By 
1986, 72 percent of such mothers were in the labor force. The 
percentage of motbers with preschool-age children has shown a 
Similarly rapid increase. In 1975, 39 percent of mothers with a 
child under 6 were in the labor force. By 1986, 54 percent of 
such mother* were in the labor force. <See Table 6.) 

Bureau of Labor Statistics data «how that in March, 1986 
«ost mothers <72 percent) who were employed worked full time 2/. 
The proportion of employed mothers working full time ranged from 
69 percent of those with a child under age 6, to 77 percent of 
those whose youngest child was 14 to 17. 

However, substantially lower percentages of all mothers, 
as opposed to employed mothers, were employed full time in March, 
19g$ About 48 percent of all mothers with a child age 6 to 17 
worked full time in March, 1986? 33 percent of mothers with a 
child under 6 wo ked full time. 

The above statistics ehow the work experience of mothers 
in one month of the year. It is alsc ...eful to look «t how many 
mothers work full time for the full ye«. 3/ Table 7 shows the 
work experience of mothers for all of 1985. This table, prepared 
by the Congressional Budget Office using March, 1986 Current 
Popoletion survey data, shows that 19 percent of mothers witn a 
child under 3 worked full time full year in 1985, increasing to 
41 percent of mothers whose youngest child was age 12 to 17. An 
additional 18 percent of mothers with a child under age 3 worked 
full time part year; 13 percent of mothers whose youngest child 
was age 12 to 17 worked full time part year. Thirty-two percent 
of all mothers with a child under age 18 did not work at all. 

y Data are for March of specified years, except where 
otherwise noted. 

2/ Defined as persons who usually work 35 hours or more per week. 

3/ Pull year means working at least 50 weeks? part year 
' is less than 50 weeks. 
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In general, mothers not living with a husband were 
sonewhat more likely to work full time full year than were 
mothers living with a husband. The exception to this was mothers 
with a child under -4ge 3. Only 15 percent of mothers not living 
with a husband who had a child under age 3 worked full time full 
year in 1985. Twenty percent of mothers living with a husband 
who had a child under age 3 worked full time full year* 
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E. Earned Income Tax Credit 

The earned income tax credit CEITC) is currently the 
only refondable tax credit in the Internal Revenue Code. That 
im, it is the only exaaple of a tax credit that can cause a tax 
refund to be p«id even when an individual tax filer has no income 
tax liability for th« y«ar in question. The EITC is available to 
low incoae faailies that include at least one child who is a 
dependent of an individual with earned income. According to the 
Joint Tax Coamiitteer 6.7 million families benefitted from the 
EITC in 1985. 

In 1987 r the maximum credit is $851 and it phases out as 
total income rises above $6,920. The credit is totally phased 
out at a level of $15,432. Under a one-time change, the phase- 
out range will rise in 1988 so that the phase out will begin at 
about $9,700, an* the credit will be completely phased out at 
about $18,400. The maximum credit in 1988 will be about $865. 
Thereafter, the amount of earnings and income used to compute and 
phase out the credit will increase each year under an indexing 
formala. 

The law allows individuals who have no tax liability to 
claim the credit either as an annual tax refund or to have the 
credit added to their paychecks throughout the year through 
reverse withholding. In practice, very few individuals use the 
« reverse withholding procedure. 

The significance of the EITC as a source of income for 
low income workers with children was greatly enhanced by the tax 
reform legislation in 1986 which provided for increasing the 
amount of the credit and the level of income at which families 
remain eligible for all or part of the credit. The 1986 tax 
legislation also provided for indexing these amounts on an annual 
basis. The budgetary impact of the EITC will, by fiscal 1989, 
have increased from its 1986 level of $2 billion to about $5 
billion. About 75 percent of the "credit" is paid out as a 
refund in excess of actual tax liability. 

The EITC was originally developed by the Committee on 
Finance as a part of an overall guaranteed employment program 
which the Committee proposed in 1972 as a replacement for the 
existing welfare program. It was approved by the Committee as a 
way of assuring that private employment would be more attractive 
than the public jobs proposed in the 1972 bill, and as a way of 
offsetting the impact of payroll taxes for lower income working 
families. The credit was called a "work bonus" in 1972, because 
the Committee viewed it as a way of enhancing the value of work, 
inasmuch as it was payable only to those with earned income and, 
at least up to the phase down point, the amount of the credit 
increased as earnings from work increased. Thus, unlike welfare 
programs in which going to work meant a reduction in benefits. 
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the work bonus provided an inc/ease in income for individuals who 
went to work. The Coinmittfe*8 1972 proposals were not enacted, 
bat the Senate passed the IITC \b a separate provision on several 
occasions, and it became lav in 1975. 
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Table 1 



STATB JLKCTION OF AFDC WORK PROGRAMS 



Alabama 


Conmu*«ity Work 
?:;perience 

X 


Job 

Search 


Grant 
T)iveraion 


WIN 

DKMONSTRATION 


WIN 
X 


Alaska 




X 






X 


Arizona 




X 




X 




Arkannas 








X 




California 


X 


X 




ix 




Colorado 


X 




X 




X 


Connecticut 




2X 


X 


X 




Delaware 








X 




Diatrict of Columbia 










X 


Florida 




X 


X 


X 




Georsia 


X 


X 




X 




Guam 










' X 


Hawaii 










X 
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Table 1 C^ontinued) 
STATB EI.BCTION OF AFPC WORK PROGRAMS 





Commnlty Work 
Experience 


JOD 

Search 


Grant 
Diversion 


VI N VJIN 
DEMONSTRATION 


Idaho 


X 






X 


Illinois 


X 






X 


Indiana 








X 


Iowa 


X 






X 


Kansas 


X 


X 




X 


Kentucky 


• 






X 


Louisiana 








X 


Maine 




X 


X 




Maryland 




X 


2x 


ix 


Massachusetts 




X 


X 


ix 


MichUan 


X 




X 


X 


Minnesota 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Mississippi 








X 


Missouri 








X 


Montsna 








X 
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STATE KLKCTION 


OP AFDC WORK 


PROGRAM?? 








Coimnunltv Work 


Job 


Grant 


VIN 


WIN 




Rxpeilence 


Search 


Plverslon 


nF.MONSTRATlON 


Nebraska 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Nevada 


X 








X 


New Hampahlre 










X 


New Jersey 




X 


X 


ix 




New Mexico 


X 








X 


New York 


X 




X 


ix 




North Carolina 


X 








X 


North Dakota 


X 








X 


Ohio 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Oklahoma 


X 


X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




Pennsylvania 


X 


X 








Puerto Rico 










X 


Rhode Island 




X 






X 


South Carolina 


X 


X 






X 
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STATF FLFCTION 


OF AFDC WORK 


PROGRAMS 








Comunity Work 
Experienca 


Job 

Search 


Grant 
Diversion 


WIN 

DEMONSTRATION 


WIN 


South Dakota 


X 






'X 




Tennesae^ 








X 




Texaa 




X 




'X 




Utah 




X 






X 


Varmont 


X 


X 


^X 




X 


VlrRln lalanda 










X 


Virginia 


X 


X 




X 




UaahlnRton 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Ueat Virginia 


X 


2x 




X 




Ulaconaln 


X 


2x 




ix 




Uyonlng 










X 


TOTAL STATES 


26 


25 


15 


26 


28 



^Tbese'^tatM operate a WIN denonatration that includes significant subcontracting for 
employnent and training aervices to the St/ites emplnyment security agency or lob training 
partnership agency, or both* 

^Rffective July 1 , 19ft6. 



Source; Department of Health and Human Servis'!es 
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TABLE 2 - State Pirtlclpitlon In Optional AFDC Woik Prograos 
(Data as of October 1986) 



State 



Date WIN Deno 
Iiapleaented 



CWEP 



IV-A Job Search 



Alabama 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



Colorado 



June 1 , 1982 
S.fipt. 30, 1982 
Jan. 1, 1985 



Connecticut Oct. 1, 1985 



lopleaented 1 
county April 
1982; now 
operating In 
3 counties. 



Inplcnented 
In 1 county 
July 1981; 
now in 6 
counties. 

laplemented In 
1 county Oct. 
1982; now 
operating In 
26 counties. 



Planning for 
FY 1987. 



Implemented 
October 1985; now 
operating 
statewide. 



To Implement 
statewide In 

FY 1987. 



Implemented July 
1986 statewide 
for applicants 
and recipients 
wltK UP caees as 
a priority. 



Delaware 

Florida 

Cecrgla 



Apr. 1 , 1982 
Apr. 1. 1982 

Jan. 1 , 1985 



Implemented 
In August 
1982; now 
operating In 9 
counties . 



Implemented July 
1985; In the AA 
WIN demo counties. 

Implemented 
Janu/ry 1986; In 
16 counties for 
applicants and 
recipients. ' 




36 c 



31 
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8CsC« 



Dst« WIN Dtno 
InpIta«nC«d 



Idtho 



Illinois 



Indiana 
lows 



July 1 , 1982 



S«pt, 30, 1985 
S«pc. 30, 1983 



Kansss 



Maina 



Maryland 



Apr. 1, 1982 



Sapt. 30, 1982 



MassachusQtts Apr. 12, 1982 



Michigan 



Apr. 1, 1982 



CWEP 



IV- A Jc4> Sasrch 



InpltttanCad 
in Jan. 1932; 
now operating 
in 8 WIN arass. 

lapltaantad in 

12 count ias in 
Fab. 1984; now 
operating ii^ 16 
counties. 



laplaaantad July 
1982 for regular 
AFDC cases in 5 
counties; 
currently 
operating in 49 
counties for UP 
cases. 

laplasented in 
4 counties Kay 
1983; currently 
operating in 19 
counties. 



Ispltnented for 
recipients only 
May 1983; now 
operating 
statewide. 

Inplenented for 
recipients only 
Jan. 1983; in WIN 
dano areas. 



lapltBanted for 
applicants and 
recipients in 16 
counties Oct. 
1982. Statewide 
for UPs only. 



laplenented 
July 1982; now 
operating 
statewide. 
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Table 2 (Continued) 

SCaCt T)aCt VIM Dtno 

laplcntnCtd CWEP ' IV-A Job Starch 



MlnntfoCa 

Missouri 
Ktbraska ' 

Ntvada 
H«v Jersey 

Mew Mexico 

Hew York 

N. Carolina 

N« Dakota 

Ohio 



Sept. 30. 1982 



Oct.. 1 . 1982 



May t . 1985 



loplcaenCed In 
3 counties Mar. 
1983. now 
operating In 
7 counties; for 
UP recipients. 

Planning for 
FY 87. 

laplemented 

May 1986; now 

operating 

statewide. 

Planning for 
FY 87. 



Inplcnented 
Sept. 1986; In 

5 counties. 

Implefliented Jan. 
1982; now 
operating In 20 
counties and In 
Hew York City. 

Ispleaented In 

6 ccfuntles Jan. 
1982: now 
operating In 25 
counties. 

Inpletoented In 
2 counties Jan. 
1982: now 
operating In 11 
counties. 

Inplenented In 
4 counties Mar. 
1983: now 
operating In 28 
counties. 



lapltaented April 
1986; In the 7 
CWEP counties: 
for UP applicants 
and recipients. 

Planning for 

FY 87. 

InplttBentcd March 
1986: statewide. 



Ivplenented Oct. 
1985: now 
statewide. 



lapleoented for 
recli^lents only 
In 4 counties 
June 1986; now 
operating In 28 
counties. 
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Tible 2 (Continued) 

D«Ct WIN Dtao 
I»pl«8tnt«d CVEP 



XV*A Job Starch 



Oklahona 



OrtKon 



Jan. 1. 19112 



Jan. 1. 1982 



lapltQtnttd 
statavlda 

Jan. 1982. 



Conildtrlng for 
rr 87. 



Ftnnsylvanla Stpc. 30, 1982 Isplantnttd 

statawldt March 
1983 as part of 
VIH dtno. 

Rhodt Island 



8. Carolina 



S. Dakota 



Tannti 
Ttxss 



Apr. 1. 1982 



Oct. 2, 1985 
Mar. 4. 1985 



Utah 



Iitpltaantad in 
2 countias tlay 
1982. 



tspltnantad in 
40 countias; 
Apr. :982; now 
optratinK 
statawidt. 



laplaatnttd 
statawidt for 
applicants and 
rtcipitnts 
Apr. 1983. 

lopltatnttd for 
applicants and 
Ttcipiants 
statavida Dtc. 

1982. 

Planning to 
ispltvtnt 
statawidt FY 87. 



Ispltmtnttd 
statawidt for 
AFOC rtcipitnts 
and UP casts 

July 1983. 

lapltatntad for 
applicants and 

rtcipitnts 
stattwi<it Oct. 
1985. 



lapltntnttd Apr. 
1983 for 
applicants and 
rtcipitnts now 
optrstinK 
statawidt. 

Ispltatnttd for 
applicants and 
rtcipitnts 
stattwidc Oct. 
1984. 




84 
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Ttble 2 (Continued) 



SCaCt 



DtCt WIN D«mo 
XaplratnCtd 



CWEP 



Vtzvonc 



Vlntlnla 



With ln|t ton 



Jan. 1. 1983 



Vtrittnla Stpt 27, 198: 



UUconsln Stpt. 30, 1982 



Ittpltntnttd 

April 1984; for 
UP casts tctlvt 

6 ttonths or 

vor«i« 

Xspltatnttd 
Sttttvldt ts 

ptrt of WIN 
dtno Jtn« 1983* 



Xspltotnttd In 
2 count Its Junt 
1982. 



Xttpltntnttd 
sttttvldt for 
OP ctst;» 
Jtn« 1982; now 
optrttlng 
sttttvldt for 
UP tnd rtgultr 
AFDC rtclpltnts 
ts ptrt of VIM 
dtoo* 

Approvtd for 
Ittpltsttitttlon 
Aug. 1986. 



XV-A Job Starch 



lapltvitnttd for 
til UP tppllcants 
sttttvldt Apr. 
1984. 



lapltvtnttd 
Sttttvldt Jan. 

1983 for 
applicants and 
rtclpltnts. 

Xapltatnttd 
sttttvldt Oct. 

1984 for 
tppllcants tnd 
rtclpltnts. 

Xapltntnttd July 
1986; sttttvldt 
for til 

tppllctnts tnd 
rtclpltnts ts 
ptrt of WIN dtoo. 



Xnpltotnttd 
sttttvldt July 
1986. 



Soui'^t: Dept'rtment of Health and Human Services 
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TAM.P. 3 - State Participation In 
Uoric Supplcwcntatlon ProRrwia 
(nata aa of n«c«Mher 19ftf>) 





AFnc for 
FaiRllv of 3 


Uaxe Suhaldv 


Duration 


Aaala for 

Snhtldy/Diiratlnn 


Voluntary/ 
Handatnrv 


location 


Annual Parcicipation 
Ooal 


Colorado 


S34A.nn 


100 percent 
Including 
other State/ 
local funda. 


A week cvclea* 


Fixed aubaldy 

and duration 
(aho rc-tetn 
piihllc 
enplnvnent) • 


Handatory 


1 county 


SOO 


Connecticut 


s^ns.nn 


Varlea by 
WKe and 
Krant anotint; 
aa of 1/fl7. 
St.7S/hr. 


5 Montha 
■axlaua. 


Varlea; 5 .rontha 
■axiniM. 


Voluntary 


S urban 
cltlea 


30r parcicipanta 


Florida 


A2S2.nn 


33 percent 

AFOC; sn 

percent .TFTA; 
A3 percent 
total. 


3 «ontha 
averaite (up to 
1 yr). 


Flat ^0 percent 
JPTA flat anoimt 
AFOC; (Sl9n); 
duration - OOT 
code* 


Voluntary 


44 countlea 


200 


Heine 




50 percent 


A montha 
■axlmw plua 
op t lonal 
vocational and 
field training 


Flat fiO percent 
includlnc .TfTA 
contribution; 
duration Piay vary, 


Voluntary 


All welrare 
vntk prORraa 
of f Icea 
(nalnrltv nf 
State) 


30» 


Ha ry land 


S345.nn 


SO percent 


4 Month 
averaM 


1 1 

Flat SO percent; 
duration wav varv 




Handa tory 


7 countlea 


200<-230 parcicipanta 
25'^ >ob entrica* 


Haaaachuaetta 




HlnUiM 2iX 
HaxlPiua 

L 


KaxlPiuM 4 
Montha; 
averaM 4 
vjntha. 


Varlea; duration 
9 montha 


Voluntary 

! 


1 

1 Statewide 

1 


f 00'* job entriea. 
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TAnhE 3 - ?ftt Parclclpcclon In 
UodMSupplcmcncaclon Progrwic 
(HacX us of neccnhcr 





lAFDC for 
iFjMlly nf 3 
11986 


1 

Wage .Suhsldy 


r 1 

! Duration I Basis for 

1 'fiuhsl'^v/nuration 


: Voluntary/ 
Mandatory 


T/)catlon 


Annual* Participation 
Goal 


NlchUan 


\ 


Haxinuii 

l»onth 
1 


1 ft Months 

1 

1 


no nore cnan .i** 
percent of groaa 
tagcs; MaxiMUM 

(i Months. 


Voluntary 


7 counties 


1.000 


Hinne«occ 


1 

! <;s32.nn 


iAc lease SO 
[percent frna 
APnr plus 
other finds 
(WIN. JPTA. 
<;tate)- 


9 Months 


Diverted grant 
and other funds 
up to 50 percent 
of uiges; 
duration 9 Montha 


Voluntary 


17 counties 


500 


Hew Jersey 


$404. on 




S(\ percent 




S Mnths 
average; (9 
■ontha 
naxiMiM) • 


Plat 50 percent; 
duration May vary. 




Voluntary 


9 councien 


SOO 


New York 


<?497.nn 


S25n.nn/Month 


f> Months 

MaxiMUM 


Plat aMount 
(S2S0.00); 
duration MAy vary. 


Mandatory 


36 counties 


1 .3S1 lob entriea 


Ohio 


S3n2.nn 




AFDT grant 


1A Months 
(PFP for 9 
MAntha; State 


P^tlre grant 
dive rted; 

duration May vary. 




Voluntary 


10 counties 


300 


Oreiton 


S397.nn 1 
1 


f{2)hunn/Month 
(■axl«usi) 

\ 1 


1 

A Months ! 

MaxiMUM j 

1 


Plat S700.flA il 
Monthly uige 
<tS00.00 or More. 
If less* SI .IS/ 
hoiir of uorv 


Voltin ta ry 


.Statewide { 

■ 1 


No yr ricial goal 


Oklahona $3)0.00 $2S0.00/iib|»th 9 aonths Flat $250.00/ionth; Voluntary Statewide . imn 

MxiiuM 9-»onth duration 



TABLR3 - Sc«C« Participation In Cr^int Mverilon Deflionstrarlon Proiects 
and Work <;uppleiii^nta tlon ProftranA 
(Data aa of Occeaihcr 1986) 



1 


AFOC for 
PaiiUy of 3 


Uaxc fiuhalriv 


rXir^t Ion 


BaaU For 

ftuha Id v/Ourat Ion 


Voluntary/ 
Mandatory 


location 


Annual Participation 
Goal 


Vcxnont 


sssn.nn 


SO percent 




4 Montha 
MaxlMiM; 3.5 
Piontha aver^te. 


Flat sn percent; 
A vonth imxImim. 


Voluntary 


fitatewlde 


2nn 




Uaahlnxton 
5;t*tc ' 




$492. nn 


Sn percent 

1 


9 MOnthA 


Flat sn percent 


Voluntary 


7. count lea 


No official xoal 



Source: Department of Health and Htnaan Services 
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TABLE 4 - WIN ALLOCATIONS, 1986 AND 1987 
(in thousands of dollars) 

1986 1987* 





WIN 


WIN Demo 


tfIN 


WIN Demo 


Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


$ 1,877 
537 


$ 1,427 
1,171 
27,791 


$ 953 

273 


$ 724 
594 
14,109 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 


3,003 
1,853 


2,945 
690 

3,065 


1,525 
941 


1,495 
350 

1,550 


Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 


151 
1,191 
1,331 


3,346 
10,028 


77 
60S 
676 


1,699 
5,091 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


1,493 
2,001 
1,485 


2,637 
2,189 


758 
1,016 
754 


1,339 
.,112 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


4.072 


1,141 

3.837 
6,688 
14,621 


2,067 


579 
1,948 
3,395 
7,423 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


1,546 
? ft7Q 

934 
590 


701 


784 
1 462 
'474 

299 


356 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


419 
845 

2,831 


^752 
17,534 


213 
4 29 
1,463 


3,935 
8,902 


North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


454 
11,297 


1,221 
5,641 
9,209 


231 
5,735 


620 
,»64 
4,675 
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TABLE 4 - Continued 

1986 1987 * 

WIN WIN Demo WIN WIN Demo 

Puerto Rico $ 1,240 $ 630 

Rhode Island 1,153 585 

South Carolina 1,455 739 

South Dakota $ 870 $ 442 

Tennessee 1,991 1,011 

Texas 4,194 2,129 

Utah 3,032 1,S39 

Vemont 1,520 772 

Virgin Islands 206 105 

Virginia 2,009 1,^)77 

Washington 8,742 4,438 

West Virginia 2,792 1,418 

Wisconsin 7,990 4,056 

Wyoming 317 • 161 

National Total $58,504 $144,380 $29,701 $73,299 



* 1987 allocations as of November 16, 1986« Subject to change* 

Source: Department of Health and Human Services 
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Table 5 - Characteristics of APDC Recipients 







1969 


- 198'! 












May 


Jan. 




Mar. 


Mar. 


Avg.a/ 


Avg.a/ 




1969 


1973 


1975 


1977 


1979 


1983 


198? 


Average Faally Size- 
















(persons) 


3.6 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


^'uaber of Child Recipients (percent 


of AFDC 


cases) 








One 


26.6 


NA 


37.9 


10. 3 


12.3 


13.1 


11.1 


TWO 


23.0 


NA 


26.0 


27.3 


28.1 


29.8 


29.6 


Three 


17.7 


NA 


16.1 


If 


15.6 


15.2 


.15.5 


Four or aore 


32.5 


NA 


20.0 


16,3 


13.9 


10.1 


10.0 


Unknown 




NA 




- 


• 


1.5 


0.8 


Race/Ethnicity (percent of caretakers) 










White 


Na 


38.0 


39.9 


II.I 


IO.I 


II.8 


11.3 


Black 




15.8 


i|'«.3 


I3.0 


13.1 


13. 8 


11. 9 


Hispanic 


NA 


13.'» 


12.2 


12.2 


13.6 


12.0 


12.8 


Native Aaerican 


1.3 


1.1 




1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


Asian 


NA 


NA 


0.5 


0.1 


1.0 


1.5 


2.3 


Other and *inknown 


k.S 


. 1.7 


2.0 


1.9 


0.1 




0.6 


Education of Mother (percent 


of Bothers) 










Less than Sth Grade 


19.0 


NA 


10.3 


6.8 




NA 


NA 


dth Q?ade 


10. 


* NA 


6.1 


1.8 


1.1 


NA 


NA 


1-3 years of HS 


30.7 


NA 


31.7 


25.1 


''0.8 


NA 


NA 


High School Degree 


16.0 


NA 


23.7 


20,5 


18.8 


NA 


NA 


Soae College 


2.0 


NA 


3.9 


3.0 


2.7 


NA 


NA 


College Graduate 


0.2 


NA 


0.7 


O.M 


r\ It 

O.M 


NA 


NA 


Unknown 


21.6 


NA 


23.3 


39.1 


17.8 


NA 


NA 


Basis for Eligibility 


(percent of children) 










Both parents present: 










3.1 


3.6 


Incapacitated 


11.7 


10.2 




5.9 


5.3 


Uneuployed 


1.6 




3.7 


5.0 


1.1 


9.2 


8.6 


One or both parents absent 






2.6 








Death 


5.5 


5.0 


3.7 


2.2 


1.9 


1.9 


Divorce or seoar. 


'»3.3 


^46. 5 


IC.3 


16.9 


11.7 


38.6 


36.2 


No aarital tie 


27.9 


31.5 


31.0 


33.8 


37.8 


15.5 


16.1 


Other reason 


3.5 


2.7 


1.0 


5.7 


5.9 


1.1 


1.2 


Unknown 


3.5 




1.6 








2.1 



a. Average oonthly figures for fiscal year. 
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Table 5 

CharftCUrlstles of AFDC Reclpl«nU, continued 
1969 - 

Kay Jan. Hay Mar. Mar. Avg.a/ Avg.a/ 

12§2 12Za i2Z5 1222 1222 1983 igtft 



Mothar'fl Bnployatnt SUtus (ptrctnt of aotuj^**) 



mi*tiM Job 
Part-tiM Job 
Actively M«klnf 
work; in school 
or training 



8.2 
6.3 



9.8 
6.3 



10. <» 
5.7 



8.<» 
5.3 



8.7 
5.'» 



10.0 11.5 12.2 13.8 12.8 



1.5 



19.7 



1.2 
3.6 



22.2 



Age of Bother (percent of aotlierft) 



Under 20 


6.6 


KA 


8.3 


8.1 


20-24 


16.7 


NA 










43.1 


42.8 


25-29 


17.6 


NA 






30-39 ' 


30.4 


NA 


27.9 


24.2 


40 or over 


25.0 


NA 


17.6 


17.7 


Unknown 


3.6 


NA 


3.0 


7.2 



4.1b/ 
28.0c/ 

21. 4d/ 
27.2d/ 
15.4d/ 
4.0d/ 



3.6b/ 
28.6c/ 

23.8d/ 
27.9d/ 
15.7d/ 
0.3d/ 



NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Ages of Children (percent of recipient children) 
Under 3 
3-5 
6-11 

12 and over 
Unknown 



Median Nuaber of Months 
on AFDC 



14.9 


NA 


16.5 


17.3 


18.9 


22.5 


21.6 


17.6 


NA 


18.1 


17.8 


1' 5 


20.1 


21.0 


36.5 


NA 


33.7 


33.9 


33.0 


31.5 


31.9 


31.0 


NA 


:o.9 


30.1 


29.8 


25.5 


25.5 




NA 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


0.3 


0.2 


23 


27 


31 


26 


29 


26 


26 



SOURCES: Tabulations froa the Office of Paeily Assistance, HKS; National 
Center for Social Statistics, AFDC; Selected Statistical Data on 
Faailies Aided and Prorraa Operations . NCSS Report H-4(71), 1971; 
Office of Research and Statistics, Social Security Administration. 
AFDC; A Chartbook. 1978 & 1979; ORS, SSA, 197 ^ Recipient Characteristics 
Study . Part 1, 1982; ORS, SSA, 1983 Recipient Characterisvics and 
Financial Circuastancea of AFDC Recipients . 1986; Co—ittee on Wavs and 
Means, Background Material and Data w Prograas within the Juri8dicx.,on 
of the Co—ittee on Ways and Means . 1986; and unpublished atatiatics from 
the 1984 AFDC quality control data. 

a. Average aonthly figures for fiscal year. 

b. Urder age 19. Includes other caretaker adult if nether absent. 

c. Ages 19-24. Includes other caretaker adult if aother absent. 

d. Includes other caretaker adult if aother absent. 



SOURCE: Congressional Budget Office, January 19, 198T 
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•lilUri* 
1' 










T«til 


U 17 

••ir 


4 li 12 


Titil 


2 «• S 

»ir 


7Mtr ) 
ft9 «14 
























4)^1 




4y.J 


S4.1 


St. 2 


S4.2 


)4.4 


44. f 


)4,1 




SI • 1 


41*1 


S4.4 


44.2 


42.1 


44.1 


44.4 


S4.) 


41. f 




S4.S 


St. 4 




41.1 


49.1 


4f «f 


S2.S 


Sf.S 


4f .S 




S4.7 


Si.s 


41.1 


70.4 


72.2 


41. S 


S4.4 


)t.f 


)0.4 
























44,4 


4).f 


44. J 


S2. ) 


Sl.S 


Sl.l 


)4.4 


42.0 


)2«S 


lffl<l««..«. «••«•••••••••• ••••••• 




44,0 


S4.1 


41.7 


40.* 


42.4 


4S.1 


St.* 


41.1 




s*.i 


U.2 


4r .1 


47.4 


47.9 


41.2 


S2.4 


St. 4 


SO.) 








41.} 


41.4 


41.) 


47. f 


S2.4 


)4.4 


jn.l 

























1 




U.I 


10»1 


t>.S 


7f .4 


4S.4 


4t«0 


«i.l 








ft. 2 


i].2 


14.0 


11.4 


44.2 


74.4 


H.* 




M.O 


71. 1 


tf . 1 


12.4 


4S.S 


12.4 


47. S 


71. 1 


)2«2 




U.O 


n.i 


11.7 


14.7 


It.f 


It.f 


72.4 


7f.l 


44.) 






















Ifjj,,, 






41 .7 


41.1 


(1) 


14.7 


)4.) 


4il.| 


)fl.1 








S2.0 


47.4 


(1) 


70.2 


44.1 


44.1 


41./ 








SI. 4 


44.1 


47.0 


4). 4 


44.) 


Sl.f 


i2.2 






««.« 


Sl.f 


4}.t 


ro.o 


44.1 


47. S 


S).2 


44.4 






S*.t 


SS.f 


Sf.l 


44.2 


S7.4 


4f .4 


S4.0 


44.0 




Sf.4 


Sl.f 


40.9 


44.) 


47.2 


4S.f 


S2.2 


4S.4 


42.4 






Ifl.O 


42.4 


70. f 


74.4 


44. S 


S2.2 


S4.) 


44.* 






«0.4 


4}.f 


70.4 


72.1 


4f.) 


•)7.4 


42.2 


12.1 
























IJ.t 


n.s 


SI.] 


S2.a 


Sf.7 


44.4 


)4.i 


(1) 


(1) 




n.s 


M.9 


S«.4 


40.7 


40.7 


40.4 


44.7 


(1) 


(t) 






11. « 


S*.4 


42. f 


41.4 


44.4 


42.7 


(1) 


(1) 






u.s 


)S.) 


S7.S 


41.1 


S2.7 


44.4 


(1) 


(11 



1/ Ml tMu^ «*«M 4iii li liii CM** 7). 0^9. 
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TABLE 7 - WORK EXPErtlENCE OP MOTOERS WITH CHILDREN UNDER AGE a8 BY ACE 
— OF YOUNGEST CHILD AND FAMILY TYPE. 1985 



Age of. 
Youngest 

Child 



Huaber of 
Mothers 
( thousands) 



Working 
F\i11-T1m a/ 
(percent) 



Full 
Year c/ 



Part 
Year c/ 



Working 
Part-Tl»e b/ 

(percent! 



Percent 

Not 

Full Part Working 
Year c/ Year c/ (percent) 



19 


18 


6 


16 


28 


11 


8 


14 


35 


11 


XO 


14 


41 


13 


10 


11 


31 


15 
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14 



All Mothers with Children Under Age 18 
Under 3 9.430 
3-5 6.275 
6-11 8.726 
12-17 8.429 
All 32.860 

Mothers Living with Husband and with Children Under Age 18 

UndeFl 7^557 20 19 7 17 

3-5 4.665 27 13 10 15 

6-11 6.482 32 1' 11 15 

12-17 6.311 37 13 12 12 

AU 25.015 29 15 10 15 

Mothers Not Living with Husband and with Children Under Age 18 



Under 3 
3-5 
6-11 
12-17 
All 



T573 
1.610 
2.244 
2.117 
7.845 



15 
31 
42 
52 
36 



17 
17 
16 
13 
16 



15 
11 
8 
8 
10 



40 
36 
28 
25 
32 



38 
36 
29 
26 
32 



50 
36 
28 
21 
33 



SOURCE; Tabulations of March 1986 Current Population Survey data. 

a. Working 35 or acre hours per week for the eajorlty of weeks worked 
during the year. 

b. Working fewer than 35 hours per week for tne aajorlty of week3 worked 
during the year. 

c. Full-year aeans working at least 50 weeks; part-year Is less than 50 
%feek8 • 



Table prepared by the Congressional Budget Office. 
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APPENDIX A 



OlMlfUL PROVISIONS 
PAfmeiPAMT COMTfUCT 




Viuaniifw «MAftlfi|«wiMeMwaaw«hvw(eeumvr«er*MmaH««>.«llboini^^ 



K OUCMFnON 

^ ^ MfviCM. Mull •*KaiiM. tn^ w i nwtf-lintuf MtruCMn. wie«iipr.f.| 



•Ami 



and ifM Un«t of i«M M ITM ifM iwiMrt v«u liM. 
mn cm rnn t ^mtmmMmfh n rt km or^^ thowoKwooffictwnll work with vwuktm on 



Thow<w<ftd»»nmomiiHmw i*o books 

or «oeM ciMhtt. « M» vw *«iiap««. ThoM Mnm w*ca*M 

Tho pOTMipcttM ri«itftmtntt ani oio mntem vm y»¥l9n dwortmom writ providi art loud m vm cantna. Tho oomrao vwli bo 



CoMAiv Wapraainiawi'a tmttaia - 



m. COUMTY WtlfAMt OtMHTIMlir MtFONttttUTtU 
A. IMnOVMINrttllV'CU 

ThowoKaradaaar u i »«a>o«af manyiiWarantaarvicaaiaftolpyouflridandiioapaio^IadiaMimvmuacf^ 

naia vau praoara i; til k«Ma of laba mat ara M ma araa wttar* vou live Tha aorvMoa that 



□ 


Ja^ » wa^ Wofttaliapa ont ciaaaroom tr 
ifciNa. |00 imaryiaw ablta, uAdarttan^ • 


itmr>t on how to fWtd foba. Th« 
«npiovar raqmramonta. arid how 


trainin9 mctudaa batjc fob aaarch 
to build aatt'Conf idanea. 


□ 


QasMf rafarn 
wMft if>a walti 


* toofeh « a way oftookmo tar worn vwhicft Midudoa cailM>9 a 
otoiotta.Thiawilibacioaih' aupannaaoar<dray>owodbvan< 
iraofftea 


impiovarf to aat UP imarv(««waand 
Mnptoymom counaator wtio works 


□ 




\ 

Ada up of both fob aoarcn w 


orka^:pa and auoorviaad'fob aoi 


irch 




□ 


ethariotta. 


K indudaa rafarrata lo fona 


^acad w«h tAa Stata CfTiptovmar 


ri Oavatopmam Oaparn 


'namor to 


□ 


Jo* Oavilopw 


MAt It Mti«n an • ylovman 


t counoaior woru ono-ioKina w 


ttn you to noip you looi 


K for a^x> 


□ 


voor proyoaa. 


Job taareh •» lookw^a for w( 


rk on your own and raCM tmr ttm 


ck n laaat avary two wi 


Mkaaooui 


□ 


Kmptoyinont 

pf oM«fn« mot 


gaunaaHwj noipt vou to Oac 

nw^ kooo you from tnoM ( 


Mia on tna nont •mo'ovtnoni 901 
loaia. 


»(s. and 10 •oann^ and 


ao«vatna 
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so 



_if tTNT* 9f mr ctt 



f MHihim. vmt ctn mn« • mm 10 t^mivtm or you c»n go tmn^crtmwc 




K NAMM IF YOU 00 NOT ^ARTiaMTt 



i i i i n II I "-f r I ^^...^^.^^^u^^.kn^ 

I tttM. y«w «M« Ml tmm » iin ■ W ^ 

hMMMh»«MlM«c«ftv r«NM m* caM and «MA««t«t vw M \m CM mMM 

«W VMI VM far W » JO ««Vt » h«(» TW rM tft« ri«MM 



n>w naa mi nai ippiv w vau if a** • V 



T)ia ftm M toil la M «ia mw"'WvraiimiMtfw • fsad ritMn ana If 

Mw c i H aaw aanac tfiaw i>w >a a %mmmi t mmt a> wway wana nw in r . Dunoi owia lofliaarta •••• w»a vogr 

t»i^ic«ii><tyyaM.TliaMaito>aiWiawWciiaaiaaawMnii»aaw<wfai<ir«*>awiiiha» 

mtim T>waaana<aaw>aiiiaiia n a<WTaaaraaiawaaitia>rara«iiiaawfamai wi . 



rn«a Mi» nai applv t» vau 11 vau a*a a vafer «ar M «ia arafram I 



> ya m an iaiil a 



aa»iartfia<«awarw^nataiwanraafwft vaur*awtl»tcaiftaidwabaaiooDadortow>afad 



rrair tMi^'aeaili ai« wM kaM«^^ If iwu«in'i maai araramra«utfaflianttan«>M 
caafcarya»>aaft tt »wa»iaiaaaaia w w*wiiiaaH^ri M in»aMtat ii»il > ara«¥w»uMwai»iwantOtf^^ 
ca»»<w<i>a i awa»ai»wiaa<ai H iaii lJ Tauf«aiwJyacaiBai<iiii»<ataabaii iiM idy 

I tMA onca Kia canciiiapan «oaa not work. Tha hrac timt vour famtiy • caan t6 >% 



iiwiilariawwa C ittwi>afaraaaf<aaa< u waan Hww Witi«ni c ii n rvt>aiapor»pw>arvourti*fHh^ nwiiiba 
ftar a oanaa of n maiiifw 
S ^aaalvy far Valiaiiaara 

(T^« aa» aaaa nai apafv » vau if vou ara ra«i>ra« »r •*« 10 pamoaafa.) 

If m ara nai ra«w«« w atftieaaw m GAM. am vou «etuma«r and don 1 mati tfw rooutf amanti. monav manaoamam and 
fmanoaiMfWNfwwantiMfvwvM maiaadL vouwiKnoiba*uoMadiODan«ioaTa»nGAiNfor6monmarfvoudidnocnav«a 
flaaa raaaon lor tmlmf ta maai itw raavramamt. and vau don t agraa to oamoeata dunng concttiaoon 

C WHAT YOU CAJi OO tP VOM OO flOT aOHU 

Tl*ara«ra«aMrd # afan i w*»»voMeawproiaaiaorayaworoaftiopatienraqu</an»anttn«w V ^fourwavtara 

1 Sia*Ma»«*t-Th«« ma aantaoroeaaavou can uM«r.any<fcj don I agraa ¥wtn any aeoontn^ 
caan m. Yow mar raouaai a ranaar m g attar tna siata naarmg daoa*on « rtacnad. 
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□ AMMM mtM^MiMMM Pripifidin (PREP) « a yumk Mii grwna m whMti givw «ddk»nai twnmg 
atfiMr*** *^*''*^ Veu wiU (Ml c«( r*flut*r w««m but vpu wilt kMO o«ntng your 

□ tiipM Hii Wwfc » ii> tr»ww»t » mch yqu bt>c|00 Hit w a ffoup wwwt. n i» tieMh luoTt^H yid 
VM wpar n n c M w tf i mf i a ^u naift i < > Thtftvoao(iraMNi|«0ai«lar.inpaa»r or 
panaf l^cainai«i»parihaa(iiploy«rback«orihaw«t«vw9«fr«mh«norhar Th««caiMgram 



□ TraMWaMi lflMtav«M « |0k vamma to tMcft vo^ 
imanTvav mar racwa aama tramMf for irogr »M >gnm«wt btfora v«u rapon m vour wort oiaca. Th« rvtM 
afvaiiwif to paid lar, in paa by uaMi9 aN or pan o( vour 
fraaitMmarnar Th««caMfrw«0mwi. 

□ ***** fa<*n>. wrmn^ and ar i t t wnat < tnat la naadad w gat a |00 or noo o ad bafora 

fa an 10 otfiar acMMB. Th« pfKludaa ciaaaaa to 9tt • h ic^ooi d«ioma or aemointfig OM 
»a a tanarai adu can an da mou wa m <OgD> cuficaia. ^ 

G C al m proyawa laactt awpioiiiia m atom mat ara naadad «or canain iga. 

□ V aiw H iia i tniH ahaea f l e aad liw|ui|itaaciiaaCng<»ftmaicfta<wim,obirawvnBWDarTiccanta¥»N)Oo 
nai apaak Cnfhaft " ;» . 

•. fluppofmvt scfivicu 

Tha aoKm» w >altaiaaaoarTwamw«^payforandr- |a.orfiaiowMawanfa earTatnaafwcaatnaf^naadtopaftiepatainGAiN rf 
".'"* VT partwanta itnm ba mr vou 10 vdu do noi h*va to pay for any o( tftaao sarneaa. Thaaa aarvKaa ara 

Car« m«mba arr»nt a< and paid tefariyo* your tfwtdran who ara undar 12 vMraoMff vounaadtto 
P* "**f t*- Vo«eane»iooaaihatondo*cf**dearawuw«r«. Pavmarttawiabamadaactnaratamaxitnormaiiv 
cAariadinmaaraawrftaravQulM* Paynianiisalaoa«aitabiaforraiativaa.fnandi.orrtai9r«orawnoiakacaraof 
yaurcMdrarv P vow find a rapi^ lab andfo off waPara. tna oniftiy wairara oMoamuat oay for yo^ 
iityaunaad* 



TraMaartacfan aapanaaa «Tiuai ba paid w «o canain bmn for you to cr««ai to 
andtr' ^ and yaur c»M*an 10 vawai 10 and from cmid cara orowdart. 

TraMfif Ralaaad Kipanaaa muat ba paid up n carrawt iimitt fr mtn^a bka book*, teott andsoaciai 
detfune wnan R « dafarriMiad mat tfiay art raou^ad (or you 10 oarr ^ ^ 



f torsrobiamiroiaiadfovour pancBaiioninGAiN/nuaibaprevidadtoyouffyour*} --jitio 

partiOMi* and if tfia aarvica « a««riabia undar ma councv t normal ;yaeam 

^ 1!^^^^*!*^'^'^*^*^*'^''^'^^ Wmaydor* t you donocnav* to pvcooaia until in«v 



Counry Papraaancativa t xKoaia _ 



IV. PARTiaPAMT DUnf S, Rf SraNSIBIUTIf S. AMD RIGHTS 
A. WHAT YOU MUtT 00 

' IS^JtSr*^ tfiat voo and tna county wadara oaoartrnvm »«ra« 10 you ar« r«ou.rad w o«n>c«<M or rf you votuniav 19 

2 Moat iT^a larma agraoo 10 »n m« contraa uniau you n«va « good r««fc<i not 10 

3 '^MOOndioanvcail-mneticaatnawwttrodaoarTmaniMndtiovou 

i:^:; ...j^ J tnaro aro any cnangaa tniit 

•ftaa youf oamooation itucn as amqioyrwo n t >iinMa *nov»nfl. trantsorui»on ofotMrn* ttt> 
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«or vou M feiMv to wiv* tn« 



UJi Muiwy i >i icMi rin ti iT'i-r' " — ««»»«>^ ■ "^'^ * 

/fill ri "^"l w-..^^ ^^.^^^^PmmiJtt^^amam^Mtn.S 



111 ,11 ii<i »mn i ii iill i T '^-^ " ""^ 



oiiaAMcnoNtAmvT 



WtOOMTOMOMCWUM 



rtmm fn«««net aM &v tf«« 
Mt »V ««• Mar* •( tuoarviwrt. 



^icvMt wi »v ««• U1 Com. 

Com « tomvi ffncMfW Mt 
»v ttw MSP* of •uewviMa. or 



Mtrwv fMfWfmnt or wnenent 



tht M«r« o< •uMnnoora. or 



or iorwM ffi^^flW 



Wb wxwy II W ftrwn t or wncwn* 



•wm«Moni hiiOi# 



StaMtMnnt or 
Mt»v «iOM«r« 



M^VO ^Ort^ fl*Oft#^#ri^#W 

or wncm san mM««v 



U Com or Mwopondom 



>r vow r«auM( a MftnMrMf 
•htf ifwwv moAOffnom or 



•« «Our«*uMl * tormoi 
or UTKMntMaiV 



>CO*in*<uCOi 
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W M iMf« 4l • 







M 




mm.mmm, 




*af!t<r MnCfe 













* 1 ««i 



IkMOetytng tervowtgoponrv* 
«l Ml offio* tt m« «dar*M Mtow 



CoMWv Wtf— n w w « tmm. 



V. ixiMmoNS/oimiuu 
A. ociMrr 

You art n«( ravtarM to mitm for GAM ii yoc 

• Ar« I chM un«tr y«ar« oM 

• AraicMWwfiavIC »/ or llvMrvoldbutyfMOOtoicnooirnateolMQvtfulltim* 

• Ar« MmMrarKy ill or tfffu^ and tn« riln«M or ^ry weuM kMp vou from wording. 

• Ar« ow M vMn old 

• Ar« tnyiicallv or mamaNv un«M M wortL or vou ar* trogriam^ 

• i^MtarawwrrramifwwattaraalfkaorMrvtoaprowdartfwvoucannocMni^ 

• MuatK^homatotaMcaraof •omaonaMtnahouaMMtfwhO'tu'^attiatocaraterht^^ 

• ma aaran or carawMr o« • etwM undar 6 and you ara raaoonaMa tor provMirfy; full wna cafa ftx m« cMta 
a Hava anomar adutt »« w»a hrtma oamoaatirtg CAW 
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Ttw •'to can M^k fv ira^ M VM «nv ol mt ■bm* oondrtwn*. 

t. otniuiio 

Yw ra^aw QAili but ifMT iM IMM w pwtiopM until 1^ artuK^ 

• Aft«p««w»»l»ai«el^undrlY«oidanavaMar«anroi»adin«choollorttlaM«Uun^ 

• Ar«aiaanM«i*ii«a«ralealwi 

• MaM amaiianai ar HMmal praaMMML 

• Ar«havtnflar««incuMauB*(iar«auiradcounaopav«Kat • 

• OanairwvaitwiafalntnciawaftvimtUnMtf SMMt. 

• Af hwwni « a anara tanner chaia. 

• Af w gaa< Kanaina *t a yman vm connf >««rraK ana hymt. 

• A(« MmpararMy iai« all fram a )afe «mti a aafm caN-back a«a 

- • ArawMrtont liar mora haura « 

• Ha«aaianwarviinaaaorha««alanMlvm«rnb*rwrioi«Wfli0ori^ 

T>» «wlfara olfica can aafc lor prool fl* your amiacrtn «^ na«»a* TM w«ifM 
aMOr Ml mm aba. 

CatMy Haiaaiia au ia'a inmala 
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40B CUII 
■AStCeONTIIACT«1 

sManc piiovitioNS 
L ^Aimo^AMTiiwoiiwiiiunu 
A. tvMmwmnt 9m i mm mm 

Mr CMh M has nac kMfi «M«p*« 



fic«OB>« 



taw or mora omM dua 10 wnploymant Ml m« pMt tfwM vMra; antf 

la fo la Ktiooi 10 laom 10 aaaak Engl«^ raadL wnM or do SMiipt* anihmaoe or to 



t jQbOukhatbaanaMhbadioma. 

I fraa lo wiand Jifc Ch* lot tfiraa ^ii>a i fct . uniMa I fici#» too ba<iy> wan 



I a«raa ta aeeaff a ^ ona « ofNratf 10 piik untoaa I riai« a good raaaon not 10^ I hav* baofr«l*iA^ 
I iMdaraana M I «o nac hM la aooaac a lob If I Mould arM uD wtm laaa MweiM 

I naad tfnaa tMppciTi^a aarwcw w pa n ietp M i . T«a no 

CkMCara: tnaad«wwMNiraameaiahola ma arrinfa and/or pay tortfiMeara tor my cfM^ 

l2vMrtou.iafmtOfn»«iaiNaMar«o(lieapraof ofmycMdearaooaslftfiayMkm^ □ □ 

TiiiipiiiiilML t naad ma wadara oMdt la aar for my i ran a pjuauu ii to and tram tfia mnwnaw wd la wd 
(rammycMdcaraawtrtirJafraatofMttiawaifaraeffioaaroefelmrvanapanat^^ □ □ 

WtafkarTraMRfRalBiMtifanaaa: l am raauvad la haw anra tnm«B Nka apaool eiotfiai; tooka or looli for dMo 
iMi«nmafC 1 naad tfia ««Hara oMca w par «w itiaaa am tfMfL I agraa 10 gwa mo waM^ 

•ora amnaoa if may a* ma^ Q Q 

□ □ 



t can raauaac aanonaf c ou naalii n if I naad <t lo haip ma wnh oroWami tfiat affaa my 
pamaoaoon. and ma oaunty amnfa « «w ma if « « aiiai r io n undar 4 vvaa ma aouniy alraady rwa. I 
naad ma eouray ta vvania paraanal eaunaalatg lor ma^ 



tl. COUMTVMUANtOiMJmMMTRU^tlBtUTlU 

A Jtm ^mitm* d apaiaiii m ayaaa le haO iwu awanfa ctwld cara if you naad a » parecioata. Tha ¥>aHara dipa ni wa m ajraaa to oav 
tor veur en4d eara oooa mai art mawi ma normal fanfi af coaia for cMd eara « ma mm whara you bva. Tha ipaofic cmw cara 
•rranfamarta mmN ba liapi in ^ caaa Ma and wiM ba &m*n| pvi of m« ooniraa 

□ You do not naad paid ci**d cara batauaa: ^ 



■ Tha wiaitara daoanwaw agraaa lo pay for nacaaaary tranaoor wi on m pii w aa 10 and from tha ■aaprwnin r . indu<«»nQ 
lor you and vowr eMi«ran| to and tram cMd cara. oaaaJ on ma leuowmg raiaa 

□ ^UOliC 

□ Omar 



□ You do ry naad paid tranap mau un baeauaa 



C Tha wa4fwt 

C You do not 



agraaa 10 pay for Mproonata work or trammg raiatad 
nava any wort or tramtnt raiatad amarnaa at trus tuna 
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\tm0mmm 



mmim»mtm 



tymrminmttmmnmm 



\ voMT CM flit and IP ^nm you • 



A I MNiMWli tfW i tft Ml (MM I 

aww n raHni ««mm ani/ar pvtaral caKwiiini haw kaan ma*. I wKw ua wi mat 4«*4a al Vtaaa a na nfamaw a wm 
ka JMM m «Rv Ma «• and wM ka tMtaf aa pan al tM aaniraa I <«MraM IM I wnl bt fMan a oopy a« ttwaa 

' ft II 



Mai Tha iMai anvnpanaiMa apraad la aannaafT iha waKaiv alMia aiM ina wnM taka ttw ptaoa ol tfw arrmpafnann 1 



I tfiai V I «Bfi1 Mi ««a iiiMi n ««Mr (. 



tfwnpit in OTy cNU aiNk ar iiianyatfiaf auivafiaivaimoaa. pMVMMafa olflaa nac pay lar ifiachanpa m aarvcaa. 



iw I muai haap pania^ami m 3AM aoMnaa if i «ant hana a lab whan aai nwM an i ia I 
aaMiipraf iaiifiacl u iiiwa i aiiapmpw ta iwa u w^ba wiianoa d atwaitwiaiatfwiw vfwnynawraqMramancs 



» ana. and IM I may taaa*^' 



^ pan af my caah atf if i fail or 



C li 
f«l 

F. I MMtfartfaM tuat I tiair« ttiraa warkini aata ta ffiink aPaut tha tarma af ttiia cantraet aftar i 
aifii k. t mt m mmm itm W t PMt apraa wnti tm anna al Ma aaarat I muat na ttia watfara wortar 

C « ——A^ _B5 ^ 535 

t MiaaftM inai M 1 Pant laa «ia wthm bafara tfwn. itia anna aS «m oararaa ara panaiaaia P final. I unaaraond max 
M ««v ifiaiipi la pw aniia af *m aanvaa ara apraaP m Purmi itia «ira»4ay oonaMarauon panoP. th« enanpap eomraa 

^^,,m.it,„tmmmtm ^ I unparaonp tnat i can taka IM oomraa iQ my i««ai 

aiPafllaalarapMaa. 







•Ml 






kit 



#A0| 2 or 2 
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JOt CUIB/JOl SIARCH 
BASIC CONTfUCT #2 

sptctnc itxovisioNs 
u MunamufTRttroiisitiuTiit 

My cMh iM Ms IM kMd Mppsrf t 

Ttw MM I IMfc IhMv M I * nac I 
fMaOIDwtifteML 



B or mor« ttm« «M M my •mpAormvnt M pMi tfwM vMrt; and 

M t» f« «e MhMl M tMm t4 v«tk Cngl«r>. rMdl wnt* or do tMipta ar^wnonc or to 



□ J*CU*lir«VMi«Mka.unMMIftnrt^ 

□ % u$tr mu Jo> 8— rtft lor tfw— <>oo»«. 



iiokfinc or 

un(«« i fWid ■ |06 fint 



1 9tm «o MMfi • |0k If ono « olforod to mt. unioat I hdv* i good raaooA nai la. I hciw boan toU wftai thaaa raaaona coutd t>c 
t wttimeAt mat I da rat haoa m aaeay a ja» If t would and up wmh naa incawi than ir f acav«d on caah aid. 

YU NO 

Q □ 



CMd Card: > naad m* waNar* oMca » rialp ma arranft and/ar odv for cMId eara for mr cMdtran) who ara undar 
1 2 yaara old. I afraa to fl«« md waMara offlea aroef of my etiUd cara oaaa If tfwv aak ma 

T nai nn iilaii; i n«dd tha wdWai t affiea td mv for my iraiiaaanaiiuii to and from ma aaa n nmaoi and to and 
from mf entW cart pr^wdar. i a yaa ta fwo ma wa it ara affida proof qi mf tranaportatwn oodo if irtay a* ma 

Waffc ar Tra*>ite< Wilaaa< tip aiiaaa, i am roaiNrad td hawa am tfnnga ika apooal detnoa. booka or nola lor ttva 
aaa nm ia nt \ naad ihd w>alfira oWoa to pay lar thaaa awra thmta- 1 ayaa w 0^ tha wotf a ra offica proof o« tt>aaa 
aatn aitfdnaaa If may a*m«, 

^ ■a«ia l C a w iHw t: I can rdtuaat paraanal counaalinf if I naad n to halp ma with probiama that affaa my 
paft«aanon. and in« oeunty wM arranga it for ma if it « avatiabta undar aarvicca tna oounty airaadv n«t i 
naad tna coyniv ta arranfa paraonal oaunaaimf lar ma. 



Q Q 
□ □ 



It. COUNTY Ml^AlU OlFARTMlirrillS^ONSlSlUTIfS 

^ 1^ dapartmam tfraaa to haip vou arranga cfMW cara rf vou naad n to oamenMta Tht waifara dapartmam agraat to oav 

for vour cmid cara eaois that ara witfMn m« normal ranga oi coats for ctwid cara m ma araa wnara you bva Tba snaafic cniio ear* 
arrsngamama will ba kaoi in your caaa Ma and will ba brnttng aa pan of thia corwaet. 

□ Yoj do not naad paid cfMd cara bacauaa 



I. Th« wMfara daoanmant agraaa to pay tor nacaaaanr tranaoonauon axoanaaa to and fr^tha aasignmam. including tran«oo^at»or 
for you «nd your chiidrran) to an« from cmid cara. baaad on tna touovwng raiaa 

□ ^ubiK tfanaeortai»on . 

□ Otnar , 

Q You do na naad paid trsnaportation oacauaa .^—^^^ 



C Th« waifara daoartm««n agr*«o lo pay for aooropr,«f« work or tfi ning t¥mta asoanaai 
C You do not hava any wont or traimng ralatad ««panaaa at tfwv tim* 
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Q Nmii<wiiiiMw|i»mn 



.jMi I* hMP apnMt wtmwmwm tv MMortvt Mf**o« m v«ir cMt fU« and to ir« veu • 



4W I MiKBtMlli Ml 1 I 

MM - 



.-_t tfilSiiS Cf tfM _ ^- 



ft I MiMM M I «a(NI Mi I 



MMMM MMMt ■r um i i iiwi «r fwMi an* Mi MM Mwf W «wM to v^mn mm cnri topt M my eaaa 

«a lh§ mm mtwtm^m wtrtt m Ummtm M mmm% tM* tni mt w« tiM M jtMt tf m aii i nwwn u M 



iwiy<iiMto>^«f IwawyaMf to »>iniii tor<imMi»i<li^i«Mtw^ 

0. 1 M iMMw t Ml 1 MM mm ttmmmnt m om trn m nt m i toni m n mi m iinwiiw it futoM 

mmtimmmmmmimmmtmimm^mmi t wmmtmm m miWtm mi iitm ^ m ^ '^'^* ^ ^ 

§. I ttmmmm t mi m MHaM My to hiw<K to w nmw aim iu Mi t Mrlw •#<»<hrt <« my «wh ik tf ttm of 
» •! Ma tonw wMmi • rtiMft. I hM tomiM «Mi ill 



^. 1 aMcrawM tliat I A«v« tfir«§ wtrklnf tfava t« tM«k atowt «b« tarma pf thia mntfmt •ifr i 
«ifR H; I MiMiWto< Ml If I Mil afrw mm M Mnii» al M* 

i « «=T=™ > " 



I Ml K 1 4mt mi M wvrtor tolar* Mn, M mmh af Ms eamai ara 
If any aMiifaa m M tanna af Ma aamaat i 



Mai J— 

» mm 
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AMftSMlNT 

■AsieeoimucTts 



IL MimeiMUiTMaMfitiwunu 

K I ywfindtwt I wim mm tm n r Tt c» w i<w ft^wriwt m m vm mmtet b»cmm 

Mr Mtf) aM li« taM tMppat tM or m«r« Offw ifi »Mi tfWM vMTt «M It 

T«M I M tfw» tw 1 «• m ti«« It f« It MltMl « iMrn M tpMk CnflMv r«a* mit^ 

t. ttrttit > tnii»i m w«»i iiiiH n liwrtmi<tft<f>— rtmnnwi 'ii^titfcfktt 

1 uMtrntni ttn «w tmoM •< itw MMMmani « M aMt«t an n»ti»m<w pitw dw wiM hi» otwrniw wh« towd o« |00 
ttriim nd^f rmw^t «f lay w iiw »r«frwn « km ftr ni«. 



1 

ligy i lt<l < »«W|<t.it<ttrwiM»lh>f<tMteg<!Mt«tttt»iilii L lmtyft<u« « t^ 



I apM It MtW • Jtto ■ Mt It oMtrM It MMC VMM I t ffti< rMtw not M. I hM ^ 

I iiMimMii M r «• «M iiM I* Mttff 0 1«* M I iMuM and w Mift IM to)^ 
t I Mt( Mta tvvMmw MMaat It ptnMpMtc vta tto 

CftMCtMc lnt«««w«««trt«Mttttlitl»mt»ranfttn«/arptrtorcM«aartfarmycfHt«w^ 

11v««ritlAltrttMttw«w««ll«rt«mOT vTMfolmycntWcvtcMltirwvtMimfc. □ □ 

^>mi»tf«MlM: I tm4 9m m0tw tWf it Mr *tf ifinnm>iiii>i w tw< *r«m m» wifHmtm tnd to tnd 

»»w t»y ttft tfiwHitf. I tr— It t>— w«*trt oWIt tftttl wy irtntpootnon cowt thoy mt □ □ 



W>t»»tf T> tiwii n WtiMt< lM • laMf««uir«tioh«v«««othiAffti*«atoaoidottt«t.Mkaoriootttorthtt 

Mfnmtm. I f^t« WW iMVvt tMot ta wr tor ttitto am MMfi. I trot It fM 
aan ti^i^itat IJ tfioy atk Ma> 

^taii^ Ct MWiiwt. I taw fatwot r taraawai w unaatlnt *t l rma ma ho» ma %wth prowawi itm aWoa wy 
tMt iM aatMr wM arranfa « lar ma tf « « avattaaio unOar torvicta tha oauoiy aktaoy naa r 



□ □ 

□ □ 

lU COUHTrWiUAMOt^AJrTMtNTMAMMnttUTIU 

*■ Hi* HTtW !• half »oy arranfa ctMW cart il vow «aaa x la oartiopata Tho wotfar* owarnncnt aorooi to otv 

•an^ur ataM atra aoM Ml aro m0tw vm mnm wifa oian far ftm eara m tha vao «»*>oro yog ifvo Tho tpocific ernW cara 
anafi«aoMiW«Mfeaiia«iMyayraaaaMaand«Ml.baMMitaaaarto m«oa«iirocL 
Q Vaii«a namaaaMtioywo 



I Jvajjartaro aatanmam ar«aa lo ps? far nocaaawy vanapotatMA woonaaa la and from m# aatifnmam. mdudm^ trtnaocnation 
•if ^ and your cMOironj m ana Irom cMM eara. boaoa on vta laiiownt raiaa 

□ ^jMica 

□ Oem- 



□ vau«a nainaaatM 



Tht «i«(f«ra doaanmant artta to pay lor aeoroor*«t «vork or iratntn^ roiacad oaoantM 
Q v«w 00 nac ha«« any wart or trfnmf rtfatad .cpinMa at m«« nm* 
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0. hw 



I, Th» nittm* MMrHMM f rt M M imp tw MtN p rnm i mu M ftr iiwurtw mtvicw m vmt cm* filt tnd to fn« vou • 



A. I Mtimtni tfir. I * f^t » Hi i HHWi uMM m« tptcMc »fw<fi»n» w , ««r cMM etrc im iipwii i itw. wort vnd 
viMMf mmt 4 um^mm %n,vm mrmnm mumn\rt§ haw* ttmn mmm i imPtrtuivj ttm im <»fW4t •! ih«M »i > of<wr m 
fe* tapi in mr ««m Hit tn^^ fet ton«Mf « p»t •! iN« «eMr«a I uA«tn«an« mat i vmN U t em •< thM« 



t. I m II y tfcf t 1— iMiiiii ...■ffc^ t . t ^^^^ lanytt^my 

liiwii I MMMt frtw f tww M «r am«» cMnf*. ani mai tfWM tfianfW vwN M wr^Mn «twn and kaai *n mt caaa 
Ma. Dia l«aa> m m%mt%m ayaai w aacwaan watfara alhea af>4 ma u*a ma ftaaa M tha aframawan u m tnit 



I «« H I «aMi taM ma ii O aft i 



ahanpM m fitf aMitf aarai af ai a<^ amw auppanwa aannaaa, ma iwalfafa afftaa wtj't nai pay tor ma cAan^a in aannoaa. 

0 I Mf^mmnt thm I mm kaa» panoaaiinf « OAIN uxumm * I «aM't ha«a a )o» «man m« aaaifnmam « ftrwaftad 
Mwiia i I feaaaMa aaanipt ar aatarraA I wm vauna mat m« aararaoi aa amangaa « mat mm la anaw «tfiat my nw* raauiramama 
witka. 

1 I u«iaiaiaw< mai m aaa»i aitf may »f hiw<a< W aamaawa aiac and mai I aiay laaa a« ar pan af my caan aK M i fatf or 
»a^iamaai<iafa<iiaiiai«i i almia<aw>raa*wmaMiapaa<riaain> thaya>aa»iat<»^l>ipt^ oaMW >a 

P I wMarataM that I hav# ihna warkiiif dava la thmir aPawt tha tarma af thia cantract tftar i 
aipn \L I Mi H iiiMwt PMi If I «afit apraa «Mfi ma tarma al via aa n pa a i mcji laP tha waMara tartar 



I wnparaianp mat if I Pant laN ma wr«r««r kafamhaiL ma lanna af «m cantraa ara aowaiP>'a a ftnaL I wnaaratana that 
«f any ananpaa ta t>a avma af tf«a aanvMi ara apraaP ta aunnp ma mraa^ aanaiparaiiaw panaai ma cnanpaa oantraa 

— iajfciai I unPc -tani mat I can taka m« aamrao «a fi^ iapai 

aipamaa lar apvwai ^ *• 
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AMitsMi MT Arrm 40B clu»/ 

JOI SIARCH 
AMINDMIMT tl 



snanc movisiONt 

I. PAimaPAIfTlllMONtttlUTItt 

A. I 



I Rl«n mat wifl h«*p 4««rmM>f wtvn e< }0b 



I 4<*«rM M camMUM t» IMk tar • urwl my imwiw ihl 

i irw (• rxtti • if WW « altar** w trm. vntaM i haw* • foai rMMn n« t* i hvwt Man leM twn«f tfi«M nMaont cowi4 ^4 
t wrortttA* ify< t o >m mi»> w mmm > i»» < > wmM mm ta— tnnw mn il i >uv«d «n cwa tid. 



C i tnM* tww*rtiv« MrwMi 

CMtaC«<«: (n**«m*««<ff^ sfftattahata «n**rT«Af« ant/or p«v tor crwU cart tar my cn*U(r«n)w^ 

U vaart a44 I afraa la flAta watfara aftaa a^ af my CM* CM oaaii 4 may atk ma 

T^naparaaMw: I naa* ma ««lfar« aMiaa ta tar my iriwaaanaiian ta an* irom tna aa*«Qnm«rti ar* lo and 

fram my cxW cara » ra*ia» I afraa ta fwa ma vnaitara afftaa proaf a* my traiMpanation coati 4 tnay aan 

Wart ar TiaMMf Nataaa* f i mw i H- 1 am tmmmt m ha«« ami mrnfa Mia michi ctotr>aa or toon tar in«a 
tta n n w t m t naaa tna «MMira aMaa w pay tar itiaaa amra tfwM. i afraa ta awa tha ««a(tar« o<ftca proe< at inaaa 
anri n ai n i H il m^r a* m%, 

f' , * ^"** ^ I e*n rasuaii aaraana* cawnaaiwtt i rtaaa rt to «^ m« wnn aroMm* mat «ffaa my 
aani^oaatiani ana iha cawrtiv *t ^utarmailiiM ava*taata wnaar sarv«ca« ma covnty airaaav hat . 



a □ 

□ G 

□ □ 

□ □ 



IL COUNTY WIUAMl OtMIITMlNT MS^OMMIIUTItS 

A TKi waMart aatmwarw a«rM* ta h*ia yau arrar>ffa ctwta cara H you n*aa « le oaniooaia rh« waifart aaoanmam a^raac <e mv 
tar rewr cfirf* cara caaa mat ara MMtwn tna narmat ranfa at eoata (or chita car* ,n ina aroa wnara you ifva T>\a toacifx cni<4 cara 
arr«rt(iama(«$ wiU aa Mat M vawf caaa fMa arw vnN ba a^aMif aa aan of tma cowact 

□ Vow aa nai naa* aata cm* cara bacauta _ ^_ 



t T>»a <m»taf «tatiiin«m afraaa ta »«r tar rtacaaaory tranaoonatiort OMoanaaa to frornma MtvMn^m. tnciuoma vn»etn»i*on 
lor vow an* vftir tfMWirart) ta an4 (rem crww cara baaa* on ma taiiowHt* rataa 

O tranaaanatian _ 



Otftar 



Vov 00 n«i naa* aa« iranaoartation aacauM 



C Tha wat ra a^janm«n( *>. ^ to pay (or aoproonata M»or« or trattw^ rataiad tuo^i^tt 
^ Tog 1 • /10I nav* aAv mt k or tra«n<nQ ratata* atoan*** ai th«« tuna 
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C TH* vMiirt #w«nMtNi agrMt w kM» ««• aMc^tc M nn twi n n n f» MMoniw moms m veur cm fM and 10 •rv« voo • 

A. I ^Htmmm mi t «• mi w mnniii ufwi w k ^c aiiw'Ufiiiwm ctmM c«r«c trvtw- and 
ptinim nttmi mmmm mifm $mmMt wwnmiwt hmm ksan mm*, i unftrmnrf th« ««ca4t af frwnqmnmim wmii 
M Mil (K Mr MM MM «M M «M«nf M pwt •! tfM mmwo. ( u n Mr m ni thai i wMl m fn«n • wm oi th« 



MfparM* MnMM mt9if$mm$fm m mtm ihaiift, mi ttm thm» crtanfM wnit m Vurmao Mwm antf upt m mt cm* 



MAfM in my «Hit MM, trinmr 9»mr imm wk h Mr n M«. tfw •Wo muM imi My If M wmf iw m>v*cm 

0 i MiMtmM Ml I imm mm MrtM>Mm m QAM momkm (f i Mnl h«M • jM itM MMMmtm it f^tith^d. 
wMM I >MWIM MMMI <f M ^ atr W I ywatf lM Ml »M mmmO »**■ M > w >nM« « thMt W MM M wwhw^ o»»fMu*»*wt« 
Mifea. 

I. I mMiwiM Ml Mr tM^ aM mm I w »iM< rt W Mmw»w ilM tni Mi > mv im* • •j^r M n my cMft •!« if 1 ft* or 

MMM li MMI WM fMlfVNMM tMf MWMI DMfWMl • fMMd. I flMM M<WliM WrtW IhMf fMMM MuM M 
^ I (MiWBMt tfMI 99M^MI SM^fl^MSM fi^iMMB tH9 CMflrftB pf^MMiVflA flf lH9 M MK4AtfW#m 4M94 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(T t uMtf«r«|Ciitf tMI I hiv* thrtt w«rk<nt ft tMi»* iteul tht ttrmi thtl ctittrict tftar 1 
C I MIliMMM Mt <r I «Mt aCTM WMI M HnM «! «*•« awWML I mii« W M iMtttf* VWM' 
t m ^ ^ ) M««r« _ an , 

I MiXtflMK Ml t i MA'I IM M VMTMr MMm Mn. M wnM ft M comraa art mt^MtM ftnsi I wnMr«i«Ad thtt 
MnfM M M mnm M mmtmi ar* l yiM ta 4wnnf ma trwaa-Mv e a rmmt t . Mn««. ma cnan««d comrMCt 
wHi M aM>Mf>J fWia< at an ^ 1 wnaa m ana mat 1 wn taka m«a Mnvsct to my icQti 
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POtT ASSf 5SMIMT T/* AIMING 
AIIINDMINT«2 

tPf anc FRovistONS 



t. fAima^Aifriissro«i«siijni9 

k, I unittmnt vm l mm nmt m« pm»c«mton r«Qu*r«m«nt* o( vm amna •m«ndfn«M iMcauM 

lh<»ht<»mttttm>m<«Ud»nloptd»nfnp«oy>n«mpi«w. tM> d o« tf»» fi«utti of wrr — — nwm. n 




(AitKh aMaonai p*9M rf mora thm otv trsmmf progrom « igworf ta) 

I tfroo to Mwntf im mmof yoff o m m rovMrad. le miM i*Mfoaorv pfogrw^ and n ooMflMa tha program. 

Q N my aaa n nma m twooKa a an-th» i Ob vamuif. auopo^^d wort, or tranaiMnal amplaxmawK. I afraa to nava nrv caon a«i paid to try 
amplctw ta haip par % wdfo*- 1 undaraiand tnac a« lorig aa I p«rocv«t« bapM 

t unda ma nd that I tmm rivtaihirtirdavt to ratuaat » cnanga m taaifmanu ooca tha tr^fwr^g tt baguo. I uctdaratand I can only 
M i MW • ai ianfa anao. N tfia vvaMara daoartma w agraaa to tna change I agraa to omand tia comroo to raftaa tna cnanga. 

C □ Tha training program tft«( I agraad to attanddoaa not bogm until, 
yunmibagmt 



. I agraa to part<ciDat« in tha loiiowine job 




0 I agraa lo aceapt ony |06 tnai (<t* tna goaia of irry ampiovmant ixan i undarsund that by accaotmo « toti i may go of of catn iid. 

E. I naad maaa tuoeortwo tanncao to oatiaeata «u no 

CMM Cata: i naad ma «waif ara officaio naio trranga .ind/or oav for cnitd cara for rn^ikxrani wt>o ara undar 

1 2 vaart dd. i agraa ta gwa ma waifora offica proof of mt c*iiW eara coats if tnav aan ma □ 3 

Tranaaaruaan. I naad V*9 walfara offica to 0*r 'or my iranaportanon lo and from ina issignmant $nc to and 

from my cTMd eara pro»idar i agraa lo grva tna waifara offica proof of my iransponaiion costs if tnav asu mc G G 

Wart or TraMng Malatad fjipanaaa: i am raquirad lo nava azira things lika soactal clotnas oooks or tools for irns 
Msignmam i naad tna waifara oHica lo pay for tnasa aztra imngs i agraa lo grva tna vwtffara offica proof of masa 
axtra aipansaa «f tnay aak ma. C Z 

^araanai C aunaadng i can raquaat parsonai counsaimg *f i naad tt to naip ma Mim erooMms tnat affao my 
parTiapatwn and tna eounrv will arranga n for ma if it « avaitaoia undar sarvicaa ina coumy airaady nas i 
naad tna county to arranga paraonai counaaiiftg tor ma 3 C 
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A» T>n n mri <ii OT i w i m » h<» yy amnf «mM rfyy nm* < w pfticip«w. Tht wH w m m mtm t^nm » PT fof 
imntiMMwV M MH in w cm Mt intf wiI «• mm« m »wt •» cwmct 

□ VMi «• fM nM« tmt «MW or* taeauar . 

□ NMc 

□ Oit««- 



Q ran «• Ml imtt pmt i 



C fht w n w n tmnmmn nrw t> pay 'y w»»a»ii w w»t «f two*^ rnwd mmmm » 

□ Y«M iwi «iy WW* m tmnm^ rMMd iKinm m ih« wnc 
Cr Th* MwMar* imu m uM »pm» m mvtf fv pmmnti c ou n — imt for vou rf m« cpumv 4M«rm.<««t you iwad it and i 



□T vev «a nai nM« pawwl cawnaalinf at m* pma. ^r* 

□ banana! eay waaiini • nai i n ii un«ar anacmf cwmcy aarvcaa ar trm oma. 

I. T>>a waitara *»™*«« f — to fcaap ma aaaolic a rrantawian u fy awr rw * aaf»«caa *<wcaaafllaan<»y*»YOua 
copy af tfwaa anpn^amaM^ 

F Tht «««ara daoanifMnt afraaa i» a cfunfa 10 anotftar tramnf Mppiiium xtm f cs your a«np* o »man « o*aft. A chan^a w<(i o« 
■"•^ o^ o*^ 00 fao t^ a d w«wt w day* of atanmt iha tratf>tfit aaaipnmint afraad ta m m« eomract 

lit. AOOmOnAL PIIOVIttOMS 

A. I unaamantf mat I da nai hpM to paroooaw uwl ma apoar« ar ra nfamco u for am cara. tranaponanoa wwrt »nd 
ifa*>io| raioMd iiiiiniii and/or pananai caunaalint »w « baan mada 1 undawand mat tha dacarii of thaaa arrafftawanu w»u 
ba kaai M my eaa* Ma and wit ba bMidM| aa pan of m« camracL 1 undaraiand that 1 «mU ba 9fwwi a ooov of ma 



B I undwanfid tnat 1 muai Ml iho wattara wwrtaf ' ^ at — ___iany iun« mv 

luapaniirB aarMcaa arrtnfamaflit or naada eftanfa. and that ittaaa chanfaa w»u ba vwman do«Mi and kapt m my eaaa 
fiia. Tha tmm arra nfama nu araad 10 bawwaan tna wa«8ra offica and ma taha th« piaea of tha arraot^wan u tn m« 



.)0f I 



C I undaratand mat ■« i don t taH itia wdHara «wrkv ( at - 

cnanfaa m my cMd cara; or m any omar aupponn* aamcaa ma wadara offioa not pay for tna cnanga m aa^vtcaa 

0 I undaratand mat 1 muat kaae aanioeMinp tn Gam actnnoaa rf 1 dont hawa « fob wnan tt«a aaa iqnmanc la fin«»n«c 
uniaaa I bacor« aiMnpt or dafarraa I wnoaratand that m« eoncrao wnM ba arnandad at tnat bff« to snow «^ my 
WIN ba ^ 

t I wndmiand mat my caah aid may ba txivita by aomaona aiaai and mat I mar looo an « o«t of my eaan a<d if « fail or 
rafuaa to maat ma raowirimonta of m»a eomraa wtmoot a good raaaon 1 n«va baan told wr\at thaaa raaaorw couM ba 

P • undaratand mat tma cantraa amanom«m rtotaeaa th« soaoftc proina<ona of tn« comraa » wnandmom datad 
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& I iiii4«rtt<ti4 ttiat I h<v« thMt mtkittf 49ft t« think a tout tnt- ttrms of this ««nf^«et atttr ■ 
ft. I MiMiM— rt M v I «Mt tiTM iMti 9m mm •< «Mt cwna l mum wi «t« wvMm wMr 
T ^ « .) bi*ar» — — 

I tfv^ilM Ml If I 4m1 m 9f wwkv Mm than, tn* wrm* ol tfi« ooneraa art coii»dt»w» fmaL I undtwnd mat 
if anr cMn|» m mnm a< Vw ewwaa art a«rMtf » dunnf tht mr— day oan*4«r«cion panotf. tha cnangad oomract 

I undg a and tfm { can taka vm oonvaa ta mygaoai a<d 
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^PENDIX B 



WIN JXrttONSTRATlON PROJECTS* 



1. Arizcsna 

Th« Arizona WIN Dsmonrntration b«g«n Jun« 1, 1982. Th« major 
fvatur* im a thrM WMk intanmiv* •Aplnymcnt mvarch Morkshop. The 
firmt MMk focusM on building confldanc* and malf-^mtMm; the 
Mcond NMk on davelopinc good int«rvi»wing mkillm; and the firal 
%mmk on Mays of identifying potential efliployerm and the use of the 
telephone in scheduling Job intervletts. Those who are not 
successful in finding a Job xn this three week period receive a 
vocational and acader ^ -assesseent. The results of this 
assessment and the Judgeent of the local office determine thr 
selection and sequence of subsequent components. These cthe*' 
cocBponnnts include Job motivation workshops and marketable skills 
training. 

Effective May 1, 1982, Arizona began operating a section 11 IS 
research and deeon strati on waiver project that allows the De- 
partaent of Economic Security (OES) to require registration by 
parents with children between the ages of three and six years. 



2. Arkansas 

The Arkansas WIN Demonstration « also known as Project Success, 
began on September 30, 1982. Project Success emphasizes imnsdi^te 
and continuous Job search. Each county Project Success unit re- 
quires recipients to participate in Job Club, Job Search, and, in 
those counties that offer it, Ucsrk Experience. Job Club is 
generally the Inltla) component asslgnoent. It provides group 
employment counseling and training in effective Job search tech- 
niques in five to ten three hour sessions. Recipients who Are 
still unemployed after completing Job Club are assigred to Job 
Search to continue actively seeking employment. After completing 
Job Search, participants may be assigned to a Work Experience 
position. In the Work Experi^ce component, registrants are 
involved in developing Job skills and improving work habits 
through unsalaried Job training. Registrants may work up to 30 
hours o^r week for a maximum of 12 weeks for each Work Experience 
Assignment. 

In conjunction with its WIN Demoitstration, Arkansas operated a 
section 1115 research and demonstration waiver project that 
permits the State's Department of frVman Services (DHS) to require 
mothers with children between the ages of three and six years to 
reriister for Project Success unless otherwise exempt. 



♦Prepared by the Department of Health and Human Services 
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3. Cjilifornia 

Tha California MIN Dsmcnstration projsct began January t, 1985, 
and is operational in 32 counties, conprlsing 95Z o-f the State's 
caseload. The objectives of the program are to increase tha 
nuttber of AFOC registrants Mho receive employncnt services; to 
increase the ntmber of registrants Mho enter employment; and to 
decrease WlN^elated quality control errors. County Mslfare 
departsents register and assess participants; the State Employment 
Oevelopeent Oopartaent, under contract, prepares empl oyabi 1 Ity 
pl<ns for each participant and conducts Job search Morkshops. In 
six counties, applicants are referred to a five-day job sea'^'h 
workshop, -fol longed by a saxieum of ten days at the phone bar anc^, 
if necessary, up to 40 days of independent Job search. In the 
reeaining counties, recipients are referred to a three-day job 
cearch workshop, followed by up to 40 days of Independent job 
search. During the individualized Job search period, employment 
specialists specify each individual's &iniinua Job search contacts 
based on the local labor market and the individual 's skills and 
c i r cumst: an c es . 

In San Diego, the "Saturation Work Initiative Model** (SWIM) is 
testing the imract of involving at least 7Z percent of WIN 
registrants in various work and training activities, including job 
search, CVIEP, and training. Tha pr.Oect is in its third year. 

California is curr»«tly i:«iple«enting the GAIN (Greater Avenues fo' 
Independence) program, a waivfcr-only HIS prcject. GAIN proposes 
to provide wcark -related activities and services to all employahle 
welfare recipi^'^ts and to require their ongoing, open-ended 
participation in one or more worf' activities until they are 
employed. The program user « case management approach of close 
cont *ct with the participant and ongoing monitoring of activities. 

Under the program, each i:ounty is responsible for developing its 
own work program design. Within two years, the county mui . submit 
a nlan which is then subject to the approval of the State. It is 
currently operational in 9 counties, and must be implemented 
statewide by September 1988. The total eligible caseload nust be 
svrved by September 1990. County plans must include a minimum 
array of services including a variety of Job services such as job 
search, training, work experience, education, and suppct 
services. Specific participation and service requirements for 
participants are established in individual contracts between 
registrants and the county. 

With certain exceptions, registrants are expected to participate 
in job search first. Where this is ur.successf ul , employment goals 
are established, and education or training is normally provided. 

Child care is provided for prog-an participants and for forner 
recipients who 'lave recently transitioned into regular employment.. 
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Jhm prograA providvs « bro«d dafxnition of "good cause** for 
failing to particip«t« «nd an axtcndsd conciliation period prior 
to the lApcsition of a sanction. 



4. Connacticut 

The Connecticut WIN Demonstration, **The Job Connection," began on 
October 1, 198S. It is operational stateNide and se'^ves all 
applicants and recipients. Depar' ment of Human Resources staff 
intervieM each cliffnt, gather th» n«»cc«sary data to design the 
eaployabil*ity plan, arrange for any necessary supportive services, 
and refer participants to the Department of Labor -for individual 
or group Job search or referral to training and education. The 
State Department of Inco«e MAintenance also operates Job search 
statSMide, focusing on unemployed p^''ents, and grant diversi<^n in 
four districts, focusing on long-t^e recipients. 

The State also operates a voluntary program for long-term 
recipients (10 years or eore) emphasizing remedial education and 
training. 



5. Del aMare 

The Delaware WIN Demor.stration began on April 1, 1982. Applicants 
and recipients Mho are registered and assessed for the WIN 
Demonstration may participate in any of the folloMing program 
components: Job Factory; Job Readiness Training, Work Experience; 
Education or Training; or Independent Job Search (US). There are 
also three separate programs that target services to gro ps Mith 
particular needs. The State's Job Factory component Mas closed 
temporarily in February, 198S, but recnenad in January, 1986. 



6. Florida 

The Florida WIN Demonstration began on April 1, 198Z. The program 
includes Orientation, Job Search and Job Club, ana *ucation and 
training activities. Program e^nphasis centers on individual and 
group Job Search, OJT, and vocational training. 

.*he State has increased the emphasis on use of Job Clubs for 
direct Job entry of recipients in jobs, rather than on the earliar 
combination of training and placement. 

Florida began operating a Grant Diversion program called TRADE in 
October of 1983. Operating ir. conjunction Mith the WIN Demon- 
stration and the State's JTPA, Grant Diversion places recipients 
in OJT positions that arr >^'pected tc convert to unsubsicized 
emp 1 oymsn t • 
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7. Georgia 

Th« Georgia WIN Demanstration began January 1, 1985* It is 
opc'reticsnal in 7 urban countiss. Participants are first assessed 
to determine Jab readiness and barriers to erap^ayment. 'Those 
daamed Job^eady tmter structured independent Job search, group 
Job search, or job club for tNO months. If the participant is 
still not employed, he or she is reassessed. Those nho are not 
Job ready may enter institutional training (such as JTPA) , on-the- 
job training, or CWtP. The State contr«icts Nith Employnisnt 
Services for employment and support ser^'ices. 



8. Illinois 

The Illinois WIN Demonstration began July I, 1982. The central 
feature of the program is Independent Job Search (US). Parti- 
cipants are required to contact twenty employers each month and to 
spend at least one day every other week in the office to confirm 
contacts and ink^rove job search techniques. The IJS activity 
continues for at least tno months unless a participant obtains a 
Job sooner. For those not finding a Job, a cr^re detailed 
employability assessment follows IJS parti cipatioii. The 
assessment determines the sequence of compone.its, mc .ding educa- 
tional training. Job Clubs and Work Exnerle'-ce. 

In February 1984, the State <cdded a regular work experience 
component called the Illinois Work ^icperience Program, or lUEP. 
Assignments in IWEP are limited to the regular maximum WIN 
duration of IZ weeks. 

The State has added two educational components: adult basic 
education and employability skills training. The adult basic 
education component, conducted by the State's public school 
system, is available for those lacking a high school diploma. The 
employability skills car-iculum, conducted by the State's 
community colleges, is a week-long intensive orientation to the 
world of work. It Is offered selectively after the first week of 
IJS where ar Individual need has been identified. Funding and 
technical assistance are provided by the State's JTPA program. 



9. Indiana ^' 

Indiana's WIN Dfrmonstration started September 30, 198S, and 
operates in 24 counties. Certain functions are provided under 
contract by the Employment Services Department; others by the 
DepartJhent of Public Welfare. After an asses-'.^nt of job histc-y 
and skills, education, and necessary support serv.. ., 
participants enter job search or other activities, such as wo^k 
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■xpvriancB or classraom training (incluf" basic skills, GED, or 
short-t»rm vocational training). The S makes a special effort 

to coordinate nith education and trainintj jffered through th? 
vocational and technical education system And JTPA. 



10. lOMA 

The loNa WIN Demonstration began September 30, 19S3, in ths s^me 
47 counties in Nhich the State has operated its Individual 
Eduf tion and Training Plan (XETP) since 1969. lona's WIN 
CemotiStration consists oi tno models that operate in different 
parts of the State: the WIN model and the Coordinated Manpower 
Services (CMS) model. Services in the WIN model are provided 
Jointly by the Iowa DHS and by the Job Service under contract to 
DHS. Services in the CHS model are p'^ovided solely by DHS. The 
principal difference is that the WIN model includes significant 
individual Job search* while the CMS model includes work 
experience assignments. In both models, classroom training is 
provided Nhen necessary through lETP. Also offered is a Job Club, 
a structured f our-h ours- per -day , four-Meek course. One week is 
training and three weeks are active telephone employer contacts. 

The service group priorities start wilh primary earners in 
Unemployed Parent cases, and proceed to volunteers, all other 
unemployed registrants, and those already employed part-time. 



11. Maine 

The Maine WIN Demonstration began April 1, 1982. The program is 
operated as a component of the State's Welfare Employment, 
Education and Training (WCET) program. The orogram concentrates 
on Job preparation and training. These activities may vary 
locally and include institutional training provided by colleges, 
vocational or remedial education, or on*the-Jab training. Job 
Search activit.ies are reserved for those who are assessed as bcirg 
Job ready. 

Effective October 1963, Maine implemented a Grant Diversion 
progra^n entitled "Training Opportunities in the Private Sector** or 
TOPS. 6rant Diversion ir^ run Jointly with *JTPA, although the 
level of JTPA involvement varies among the regions in fche State. 
Selection of participants for Grant Diversion centers on single 
mothers who are unemployed at registration and have been AFDC 
recipients for at loast six consecutive months at program entry. 
Participants are provided with prevocational training, And 4ield 
training (up to twelve weeks in a h' — k experience assignment with 
the support of Training Related Expeises) as appropriate. They 
are then placed m private sector on-the-job training positions 
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that Mrm axpactad to bucome unsubsidized ■fflpTayment at the end of 
SIX months. 



12. Maryland 

Tha Maryland WIN r«fnonatrat^ bagan an Saptambar 30, 1982. 
Baltiaara City and Micamxco Lounty opa'^atad undar tha WIN Demon- 
atration Mhila tha ramaining countiaa continued to operate the re~ 
gular WIN program. The tno WIN Demonstration counties Here 
allowed to choose from among the folIoHing components: Job Club, 
institutional training, work e^iperience, and on-the-job training. 
Also operating in Baltimore City and Wicomico County is a section 
1115 research and demonstration naivar project called the 
Eaploynant Initiativev Project. Its purpose is to tttst an 
alternative work pro^ :) that offers a menu of employment 
activities for the participant provided through a consolidation of 
local resources from title IV-A, social services, and amploymert 
service agencies. 



13. Maaaachusatts 

The State 'a original WIN Demonstration began in April, 1982, and 
MAB called the Csnprehenaiva Work and Training Program, or WTP. 
Ita central feature was known as Diversion and included four 
al ternativast direct Job entry, supported work, education or 
training, and a five-week Job search. Those not regarded as 
suitable for the ^irst three alternatives nere placed directly 
into the five-wmek Job search. 

A major redesign of the State's WIN Demonstration resulted in t.\e 
E.T. (Employment and Training) program, nhich began in October, 
1983. Under E.T.i 

1) The State appropriated a major expansion of State funds, 
principally for child i srn. 

2) WIN mandator/ recipients must register with E.T. , as wirt^ the 
formmr WIN program. Ho*.<ever, the State now emphasizes voluntary 
aspects of participation m E.T. by drawing attention to tht: 
several choices participants have among the program ccmponents, 
based on their own employment goals. These include basic 
education, skills training. Job referral, ek'^eer coun^zl^nQ, and 
supported work services. 

3) The State instituted an extensive marketing approach to both 
the employer community and tha welfare rr.::ipient community to 
increase the level of employment for welfare recipients. 

4) Tha DPW negotiated performance-based contracts for various 
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training and placaoiant sarvicaa Nith other Stat* and private 
agencies. 



14. Michigan 

Th© Michigan WIN Demonatration program, known aa the Education and 
Training Program (El >) began April 1, 1982. The program changed 
the e«pha«i« in WIN -from traditional job devel" .^nt and job 
placement to a new emphasis on self placement 'ht primary 
assignment was to structured Job Search or Jo »u'^ lasting up to 
four weeks. Those who were unemployed at th< conclusion of this 
assignment are screened by ETP for assignment to adult basic 
education, other classroom vocational training « or CWCP. The 
counties have been free to vary this basic sequence and to develop 
their own additional work or training com^)onents, DJEP is 
frequently used prior to Job Search or Jafi Clu) to update or 
establish a work history. 

The MiL/)igan CWEP proc^'am also began April 1, 1982. In addition, 
since March 1982, Michigan has operated a section 11 IS research 
and demonstration waiver project. The original set waivers 
included permitting the State's Department of Social Services 
(DSS) to require registration with ETP by three additional groups 
of recipients: 1) mothe.-s with children between the ages of six 
months and six years unless otherwise exempt | 2) those employed 
more than 30 hours per week; and 3) second parents it< AFDC/UP 
cases. The waiver project also permitted the State to sanction 
those who quit or voluntarily reduced their hours on a job. 

Effective June 1, 1985, the State received approval for two 
changes in its section 1115 research and demonstration waiver 
project. First, the registration requirement for second parents 
in AFDC UP cases was dropped. Second, a registration requi<*e(nent 
was added for l6-to-20 year old recipients not in srhool and 
without a high school diploma or GCD. 

The State passed legislation in early 1984 that significantly 
altered both exemption and participation criteria not only for the 
State's WIN Demonstration, but also for several wo--k programs for 
OA recipients. The legislation also changed the focus of the 
programs to more vocational rehabilitation and skill training, and 
shifted participation criteria to the harder-to-employ . The new 
program was called the Michigan Opportunities and Skills Train ir.g, 
or MOST, and became effective in April 1984. MOST established a 
series of explicit exemptions from mandatory participation (not 
from registration). These participation exemptions included: 

a. three or more wiinor c'lildren under age 16; 

b. over age 55; 

c. V3ungest child under six months of age; 

d. participation in a substance abuse rehabilitation program; 
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rnidtnt in a mantal institution Nithin thm last fivs yvars; 

f. in prison nithin th^ ?ast two yaars; 

g. alraady particip/iting in Job training or sducration approved 



Thm MOST legislation also astablishsd participation critaria for 
salvctad groups. For instancs^ nothars bstwasn tha agr s of 16 and 
20 (noM r»quir«d to rvgistvr undsr a provision of tha Stata's 
•action kllS Naivar project) who lack a high school diploma ara 
diractad axcluaivtly to educational :*ctivitias for Job skills or a 
GCD, if child care i« Available. Tinallyt the ^OST legislation 
authorized both a Grant Diversion program under sectian 414 of the 
Social Security Act, and a teenage pregnancy prevention program. 
These arc operated in conjunction with the State's WIN 
Demonstration. Effective October I, 1983, the State initiated its 
Grant Diversion program in eight counties. 



IS. Nebraska 

Nebraska's WIN Demonstration began in October of 1982. The 
program concentrates on Job Search. Individual Job Search 
parti cifk^.'its are required to make six employer contacts each week, 
and to visit the office one day each week to confirm the 
contacts. A more structured Group Job Search component inclcdes a 
one*week workshop that prepares participants for employment, 
followed by a week of telephoning employers to arrange Job 
interviews. Other components include remedial education, training 
and OJT. The State leaves to the counties the determination of 
sequence of components. 

There has been extensive cross-training of staff in order to fa- 
cilitate the State's expansion of coverage without major staff 
increases. Whil'* the variety of components has ncai. cna.^gad since 
khe first year, the program's emphasis has been shifted toward* 
Group Job Search. 

In May 198S, Nebraska Lagan operating its "Job Support Project" 
under a section 1115 research and demonstration waiver. This 
project allows the DSS to require registration by parents with 
children between the /"-"ts of three and six years. The project is 
exr^erted to enlarge tht Stage's mandatory registrant population by 
12 to 20 percent. The State expects an increase over time in the 
levels of Job entries of about 25 percent. -''' 



16. New Jersey 

The New Jersey WIN Demonstration began on Octobe- 1, 19P?. Each 
county must operate components that include Group Job Search, OJt, 
and Work Experience. Each county then dete'^mines appropriate 
component structure and usage. Thu«, in six counties Job Search 



by DSS. 
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is usually thm initial companant, whila in tha other savan 
cGuntiaa, it la aalactivaly aaaignad aftar an afflployability 
asBaaamant. 

In Saptanbar 19B3, tha Stata racaivad approval to aparata a 
aactian 1115 raaaarch and daaanatratian nai var prajact for a Grant 
Divar^iion program in four countiaa. Fiva additional countias 
latar aakad ♦or and racaivad Stata authority to implamant thia 
coflipwiant. Participation in Or-nt Divaraion ainca ita incaption 
haa axcaadad 200 ragiatranta. Of tha 50 parcant who ccmplata 
Grant Divaraion, naarly all convart to unaubaidlzad afnploymanl. 



17. NaM York 

Tha Na« York WIN Damonatration bagan May 1, 1985, and ia operating 
in nina countiaa and Nan York City (together coapriaing 85% of the 
State's caseload). The State Departaant of Social Sarvicea 
contracts with the State Department of Labor for employment and 
training services. After appraisal and development of an 
eaployability plan, recipients may participate in supervised Job 
search. Job clubs, vocational counseling, institutional training, 
WIN-OJT, WIN work axpariance, training, or unsubsidized 
employment. In addition, the State haa CWEP in 20 countiaa an:] 
has an 1115 project to operate grant diveraion in 36 countiaa. 

New York is also operating « Modified WIN (ModWIN) 1115 prcje='^ m 
27 countiea not under WIN Demo. Under ModUINt 

- There are no mandated aupport services 

- There is a 120-day limit on enrollment and registration 

- State criteria for eaployability, rather than WIN crite-ia, 

*ppiy 

- There ia a minimum of paperwork and atreamlined procedurea. 



18. Oklahoma 

The Oklahoma WIN Damonatration began on January 1, 1982, as the 
Oklahoma Employment and Training program. The State ccmbined its 
WIN Demonstration with CWEP program. In April, 1983, the 
State's Department of Human Sarvicea (DHS) added a title IV-A Job 
Saarch program for the entire State. The State retain'td aevera! 
of the regular WIN components, including Orientation, Job Search, 
OJT, and Vocational Training. The State haa operated a aaction 
1115 riisaarch and demonstration waiver project in cohjunction with 
the WIN De^aonstration. The waiver permits the DPW to require 
mothers with children under age 6 to ragiatar unleaa otharwiaa 
exempt. The State eatimatea th*t thia waiver provision account* 
for approximately 65 percent of all ragiatranta on hand, and for J 
similar percentage of all of the WIN Damonatration Job entries. 
The State added a Grant Divaraion program affective Di^jembar 1, 
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1986, with an initial annual objactiva ai SCO participant 
position*. 



19. Oragon 

Tha Oragon WIN OaAonatration bagan January 1982. Tha major 
faatura of tha program ia Job aearch for AFDC applicanta and 
racipianta. Applicanta are raquirad to participate in Job aaarch ' 
activitiaa (up to 43 daya) aa a condition of eligibility for AFDC. 
Racipianta are «^equirad to participate in Job aearch for unlimited 
r^rloda of tiaa with a ti^o-Maelc break every aix aontha. AFDC 
racipianta in a salf-f inanced training prograjn may be auapsnded 
froa Job aearch for up to 92 daya (with except iona up to one 
year). jq|> Search ie preceded by a program orientation and 
•aployability aaaaaaaant Mhare an action plan ia developed and 
aignad by each ragiatrant. The action plan ;a updated biennially. 
Other activitiaa available to WIN Daaonatration ragiatranta 
include referrals to JTPA training «nd OJT. 

Oregon continuee to operate ita section li:5 raaaarch and da- 
•onatration waiver project entitled Coordinated Job Plaoment 
Project » or CJPP. The CJPP aakea Job search aandatory for ap- 
plicanta and requirea WIN Damonatration regiatration for mothrrs 
or other caretaker relativea with children between the agea ai 
three and si;:. 

Effective January l, 1984, a abort tera training activity called 
^'Preparation for Guaranteed Eaployaent" waa iihpleaanted for ragia- 
tranta daafMKJ to be relatively hard to place. 

Effective March 1, 1983, the CJPP waa aaanded. A aectioi; 1113 
raaearch and damonatration waiver waa appro* that allotm Oragai 
to include a 30-day fiKed sanction period for failure to partici- 
pate without good cauae. If the regiatrant agraea to participate 
during the sanction pericd the AFDC grant may be reatorad. 



20. Pennsylvania 

The Pennaylvania WIN Deaonatration began Saptaf«ber 30, 1982, aa 
tha Work Regiatration Program, or WRP. Th#' program eatabliahad a 
eix month cycle deaigned to be repeated by all aandatory 
ragiatranta until they become exempt or leave AFDC. A major 
purpose waa to avoid the Stata'a difficultiea in the former WIN 
program with large numbara of unaaaigned mandatory recipierta. 

Tha Stata'a WRP cycle atarta with two aaquential fifteen-da/ 
perioda o* Job Search. The firat waa operated by the St«te'a 
Office rif Employment Security (OES) . Tha aacond aagmant ^am 
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called Pannaylvania Emplayablaa Program, or PEP, and naa aparatad 
by county Malfara afficaa for thaaa who did nut gat a Jab during 
tha firat aagmant. Tha PEP oparation originally includad two 
toola not avai labia to tha OES aagmant s contract uaa cf priv&ta 
•mploynant aganciaa{ and an authorization from tha Stata izr a 
Stata incona tax cradit analogoua to tha fadaral Targatad Jobs Ta.: 
Cradit. 

Tha Stata bagan oparation of a CUIEP program in March, 1983. A 
fiva-aonth aaaignmant to CWEP ia atandard for racipianta nho had 
not gottan a Job in aithar of tha f if taan-day Job aaarch 
activitiaa. Thoaa atill on AFDC at tha and of tha aixth month ara 
racyclad aa naw MRP ragiatranta, to rapaat tha aix-month prograir. 

Oparating concurrantly nith WRP ia a aaction 111*5 raaaarch and 
damonatration MMivmr projact nhich: 

1. tightana tha atandard illnaaa and incapacity axamption 

2. raquiraa racipianta otharniaa daaignatad aa ramota from a 
MRP aita to accapt locally avjr' labia Jotai 

3. changa tha aanction parioda from 3 and 6 lAontha, 
raapactivaly, to 2 and 3 nontha. 

In addition, tha Stata haa baan oparating a aaturatad work prog'-am 
in Philadalphia to taat tha aff«cta of raquiring participanta to 
ba Activa in a ranga of work activitiaa. Tha projac** is in its 
third yaar. 



21. South Dakota 

Tha South Dak'^la WIN Damonatration bagan on April 1, 1982. 
RagiiJtVanta ara first assignad to 60 days in Job Saarch. Thosa 
Mho ^o not find a Job ara than assignad ts ^pacific work sitas in 
tha Stata 'a CWEP program. Tha Sta*'a also ratains tha iormmr Ultf 
componanta of OJT, and usas a "Suspansa** status to kaap tha 
raclpiant ragista^ad Nith tha Damonatration for tha duration of 
tha non~WZN work activity, fot* aliqibility and raport'.ng purpcsas. 

Tha S::ata has addad to thair QJT program a Job Ralatad Education 
option dasigrad to anabia participants to acqui ra or davalop 
akills to anhanca thair valua to thair QJT •**mpIoyars. Apart f'-om 
CWEP participants, t' a Stata wall now m ka availabla a «3.00 per 
d4iy training allowanca for up to 10 days whar thara ara idartified 
traval difficult! as or I i mi tad aconomic rasourcas. 
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2?. TannsmmM 

T«nn«SB««'B MIN Datnanstratian , the VICTORY NetNork Pro'jraffl, began 
October 2, 1985, anc| 'im operational in 40 counties. Zi certain 
counties the Department of Human Services provides thr.' progran 
services, Mhile in others the Department of Employment Security o" 
JTPA provides the services under contract to DHS, After 
assessment. Job-ready participants enter individual Job search. 
Job clubs, or OJT« These nho are not Job ready may be referred 
for GED testing, purchased skill training, nork experience, OJT, 
or JTPA trAinifig* 

Literacy assessments are available in some counties through the 
Adult Basic Education Department, In addition, Shelby County has 
a special linkage nith the Memphis school system for itervertion 
Mith young school dropouts. 



23. Texas 

The Texas WIN Demonstration began on March 4, 1982. The primary 
component is called Independent Job Search, and concentrates on 
individual employuunt counseling ana direct placement, 6roup Job 
Search, or Job Clubs, previously used in the regular WIN program. 
Here retained only in a fen of the larger offices, due to lack of 
space and limited staff. A period of initial Job search, varying 
in duration Nith the individual needs of the participants, is a 
requirement in some offices for virtually all applicants, with 
necessary assistance provided from the Texas Employment Commission 
(T^C) or the Department of Huean Services (DHS). 

The title IV-A Job Search program that began as a thirteen county 
pilot in April 1983, became a statewide program as of October 1, 
1984. This program is separate from the WIN Demonstration, but in 
WIN Demonstration counties provides Job search activity support. 
The State also uses private fur-profit and non-profit Job 
placement services on ^ contract basis for additional Job search 
services. 



24. Virginia 

Virginia's MIN Demonstration, the EmpIoymerH Services Program 
(ESP), began January 1, 1983, for applicants, UlN-mandatciry 
recipien ^, and volunteers. 'The components are individual or 
group job search (up to four weeks, to be repeated every si>: 
months), Nork experience, and education and training (such as JTPA 
training, basic education and GED preparation, or privately 
operated training programs). The Nork experience component 
focuses on the development of work habits, positive work 
attitudes, and understanding of the employer-employes 
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ralatlonship. Aft»r 13 w«ek» of work experience, p*rticipant3 ara 
raassMMd and may be reassigned to Nork experience or to another 
ccMiponent. Registrants rwfmrred for further education or training 
nust coAplste this activity within the shorteit time possible, 
generally no longer than one year. 



2S. MMt Virginia 

The Uest Virginia MIN Deeonstration began on Septeiaher 27, 1982. 
Since its incepticxi, the program has concentrated on Work 
Experience, as well as Job Search, and has fewer training 
activities as conpared to the predecessor WIN prog-am. The State 
^ati initiated a CWEP program in January of 1982. It beca-ne an 
integral part of the WIN Demonstration, and has been by far the 
State's largest initial program component. The State also retained 
three of the WIN components: Job Search, OJT, and Vocational 
Training. Recipients with a recent work history or high echool 
completion go directly into this Job search. 

In July of 1983, CWCP was expanded to include WIN mandatory single 
heads of households. At the end of 1984, CWEP was further 
expanded to include volunteers^ Previously, CWEP had been used 
primarily for registrants from AFOC-UP cases. 



26. Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Employment Opportunities Program (KEOP) was 
implemented on September 30, 198S. The Department or Health and 
Social Services (DHSS> administers WEOP but has subcontracted with 
the State's Job Service to provide WEOP services. In addition, 
DHHS subcontracted with the State's "department o* Vocational 
Rehabilitation and seven ccmunity t ed non-profit agencies to 
provide WCOP services in twelve counties not covered by Job 
Service offices. Phase I of WEOP i« a 3-to-5 hour Job search 
skills workshop, and eight weeks of independent Job search with a 
mid-point progress conference. Phase II is for these who do not 
find a Job in Phase I, and involves eight weeks of Group Job 
Search Activity, beginning j<ith a five-day Job Club session, and 
including daily contact between recipient anti UEQP staff. 
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Senator Moynihan. A very ?ood morning to the one-time Gover- 
nor of the State of Washington, who has arrived despite all the ob- 
stacles the weather has put in his way. I would like to welcome you 
all to this first meeting of the new Subcommitt)e on Social Secmi- 
ty and Family Policy. 

I am constrained to note that we will be addressing the issue of 
child welfare this morning. And in the best tradition of our com- 
mittee, there is scarcely anyone present. 

There are 30 seats in the first three rows of our hearing room 
here in the Finance Committee. I observe that there are d^t per- 
sons sitting in them. So, we Imow we are not discussing capital 
gains. [Laughter] 

P ^n so, we are discussing something of much greater conse- 
quence, and I am going to ask the patience of Senator Evans so 
that I may read an opening statement about the new committee 
and its very special responsibilities in this I lOth Congress. I would 
like to )^elcome those new members who are able to present and 
especially, of course, the Republican leader. Bob Dole, who will be 
the ranking Republican member of our Subcommittee. 

A few weeks back many of us who watch television news encoun- 
tered the term "sysygy, ' by which astronomers describe a rare 
alignment of the sun and the moon and the earth, which causes al! 
manner of natural wonders. And I would offer the observation: 
with Bob Dole from one of the most innovative of our local states 
l^islators who is going to tell us about Ciiifomia. 

As I said, I would like to just read that statenent that Governor 
Clinton has made which ^ieems to me to svinmarize t\ ^'^nen 
sense. He says: 

What we want to do is turn what is now primarily a payments system with a 
minor work component into a system that is first and foremost a jobs program, sup- 
ported by an income assistance component. Our proper focuses on education, 
traming and employment for the families now dependera cn the welfare system, 
along with a decent living standard with which these famOies can support their 
children while th^- rtrive for self-sufficiency 

I think this captures a general point of turning this program 
upside down, the pn^am that began with a grant that was intend- 
ed to be sufficient to msintain v;ndow and children, established in 
19S5 as part of the Social Security Act, has become a program to 
provide for a very large population, of which only a tiny fraction- 
fewer than 5 percent— are in fact widows, and the rest of them are 
simply, in the mahi, mothers who are alone, trying to suoport chil- 
dren, and somehow make a way for themselves in a situation that 
iias never really had comparable currents in American history. 

We now have a situation where the majority of American chil- 
dren will live part of their life in a single-parent he ie; only a mi- 
nority of children bom today will reach 18 having lived with their 
two natural parents all their lives. That traditional American 
family isn't there. And our concern is, how do we make the present 
arrangements work better for the chiMren? 

We are honored today ^ have Assemblyman Art Agnos from 
California. You were going sp^ak with Senator John Larson, 
who is President Pro Tern of the Connecticut State Senate. He is 
not here, and I don't know that he can get here, but you a^ , sir, 
and we have heard a great deal about the GAIN Program in Qili- 
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forma, of which you are the prmcipal architect, and we welcome 
you to testify on what y j are doing out there and what you think 
we ought to do here. 

STATEMENT OF IHE HONORABLE ART AGNOS, CALIFORNIA 
STATE ASSEMBLY, DISTRICT 16» SAN FRANCISCO, CA 

Mr. Agnos. Thank you very much, bena^^r. It is an honor for me 
to be here. I am one of those San Francisco Democrats you may 
have heard about in last year's election. I am also the Chairman of 
the Joint Oversight Committee on Gain Implementation, a state- 
wide, fidl-hlown welfare reform program that we have put into 
plaoe in California. 

I have submitted written testimony. 

Senator Moynihan. Which will be put in the record. 

Mr. Agnos. Thank yo»i. 

I am very proud of wh:»t ve have done in California, because we 
put aside the partisan rhetoric that has always s':rrou^ded and i*e- 
tarded any welfare reform (at least in Caliiumia). llie result is a 
bipartisan program known as GAIN, Greater Avenues to Independ- 
ence. It is a stateof-the-art program which offers training, educa- 
tion and child support in the best and most complete blend we 
could develop in our state, centered around the fundamental need 
for meanii^;^ work and dignity. 

We used the very best knowledge available from Republicans and 
Democrats, liberals and conservatives, and we especisdly benefitted 
from the pioneering state, that is Massachusetts, my home state. In 
fact, Governor Dukakis was almost like a personal tutor to me 
while we were working on the l^islation in our state. 

What is noteworthy in CaHfomia, I think, which may be differ- 
ent from what you will see or hear about in other states is that we 
have a irtate legislature, both the Upper and the Lower House the 
Assembly and the Senate, which is dominated by Democrats and 
sort of leans to a liberal and certainly, at minimum, a moderate 
Democratic base. And we have as oi^r chief executive a ver> con- 
servative Republican; and yet we put together this program with 
bipartisan support. I think it offers a great deal to the country. 

First, we included all of the components that experts tell us are 
necessary for any meaningful welfare reform. Second, the program 
is a mandatoi^ one for all recipients, but the obligation does not 
rest solely with the client; the state also has an obligation to pro- 
vid'* the services they need, or the clients do not have to partici- 
pate. That is written into the law. 

Third, we target long-t>erm welfare recipients. We focus on those 
who have been on welfare the longest. Fourth, we encourage local 
communities or counties to develop a GAIN program that suits 
their individual needs. I would Hke to elaborate on each of those 
points, if I may. 

Firs^r, GAIN has all of the components that experts tell us are 
necessary tor any meanirigful welfare reform, such as remedial 
education, child care, professional counseling and assessment to de- 
termine an employmenc plan, employment training programs de- 
signed to lead to jobs— not merely certificaces of completion— and a 
redefined first-of-a-kind workfare program. Two choices for child 
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care must be available or the client does not have to participate in 
♦he program. 

It also has four innovations that are not fcind anywhere else, to 
our knowledge. 

First, we empower GAIN recipients with a legally-binding con- 
tract between me clients and the welfare office itself. The contract 
spells out what sendees the welfare office will provide to clients, as 
well as what the client's obligations and responsibilities are under 
the program. When both are satisfied with the n^otiations they 
have reached, both sign the contract in order to proceed \/ith the 
program. What the contract does is hold both sides accountable for 
their decisions, both the welfare office anu the recipient. 

Second, we redefined "workfare" in California, As you know, it 
has traditionally been seen as, at worst, a punit' make-work com- 
ponent of a welfare reform pn^ram. In O'ifomia we have made it 
a positive, part-time, on-the-job experience, maintain newly^c- 
quired skilb throu^ the educational or training program they 
have already completed. 

In academic terms, I suppose you could refer to our workf are pro- 
gram as a fellowship or an internship after someone has completed 
their education aimed at a job. For example, if someone who trains 
to be a computer openior, hasn't found a job after 90 davs of com- 
pletion of the training. GAIN places them in a fellowship where 
the client works with computers until they find a ^ob. That way 
thev don't lose those skiU». 

If the workfare assignment is not in the area that the person 
trained for while they were going through their training compo- 
nent, they dor't have to accept it. And that is written into the law 
as a guarantee. 

Third, we modified the sanctions process (which has always been 
a thorny one for us) eo that they would be more himiane and more 
appropriate to die degree of noncompliance, through a phased-in or 
incremental program. 

Our unique vendor payment system is designed to give persons a 
second chance, not simply to add to their misfortune or punish chil- 
dren who are the ultimate victims of their pai'ents' unwillingnt3ss 
to participate in any kind of ptogram. 

We set up a process of mipartial arbitration, so that clients 
would not be forced into a career that is not their choice. Disagree- 
ments over a career choice between a client and tiie worker are de- 
cided by a third party, an independent arbitrator, who is paid by 
the state but not m any kind of a state-employment workforce. 

We developed these four elements in response to our particular 
needs; however, I think they represent important fundamental 
principles of fairness . id accountability that should be incorporat- 
ed into any kind of program around the country. I believe GAW is 
a model Drogrum because it places the client on an equal footing 
for the first time, at least in our state, vr^h the welfare depart- 
ment. 

I have often heard that welfare recipients must be held accounta- 
ble, that thej should have a sense of obligation and must meet 
their responsibilities to societjr, but we forget that that responsibil- 
ity cuts both ways. With GAIN we l*ave oalanced out that equa- 
tion. We have made the program mandatory, but we have also ac- 
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knowledged that the state has a responsibility to provide the wel- 
fare recipient with the tools and the support services necessary to 
become competitive within a labor market. The law says that if the 
state cannot afford to pay for the services that are necessary to 
help people find employment, then we will not reduce— we will not 
reduce— the services but we will reduce the number of people going 
through the program, so that fewer people will still have full access 
to all of ^e services. 

Third, GAIN targets long-term welfare recipients, people who 
have b^n forgotten by the system. For too long, many of the pro- 
grams we have seen are allowed to, as we say, "cream" the very 
best and most highly motivated for employment. In GAIN, persons 
who have been on md two years or more get the top priority for the 
expensive services that are in the program. 

We decided to focus our program where it is needed the most and 
where we think we will get the biggest bang for our dollar, helping 
those who have been in the web of dependency for the longest. 

Fourth, GADi provides for local flexibility so that communities 
can tailor programs to suit their own neeoB and their own local 
labor market. 

We are just beginning to im^^ement GAIN in California. Ten 
counties which are currently operating have budgets totalling some 
$52 million in our state, and they expect to serve some 37,500 wel- 
fare recipients. They are doing that right new. Just to give you 
some sense of proportion, that number, a little more than 37,000, is 
larger tlum our model State of Massachusetts, entire caseload. By 
1990, when the program is expected to be fully operational, we 
expect to ha spending some $400 miUion and serving sonr.-^ 280,000 
welfare recipients. This means that GAIN will be spending more ii. 
California than the Federal Government spent for the WIN Pro- 
gram during its peak years. 

Our counties nave been in operation, as I said, since July 1 of 
last year, 1986, so I don't have any startling numbers of wonderful 
achievements that we have accomplished yet. But we do have some 
snapshots of what is available. .\lso, I believe we are the first pro- 
gram in the country to have hired an independent outside research 
firm, MDRC, which you will be hearing from later— not about our 
program yet— but we are willing to risk that kind of rigorous, inde- 
pendent and scientific evaluation. The state is pajdng for it, and we 
are anxious to see how that turns out. 

The snapshots that I wouM share with you today. Senator, are: 

First, I think we are learning more abou^ our AFDC recipients 
than we have ever learned before, as the rr^sult of this program. 

Fully one-half of our caseload needs remedial education. They 
simply don't know how to read or write well enough in order to 
find successful employment. We never expected that almost 50 per- 
cent would need that kind of remedial education. U is a very ex- 
pensive and sometime! lengthy process. 

Second, among the clients who are not required to participate— 
for example, those who have children under the age of six— we are 
finding that some 10 to 15 percent of the caseload are volunteering; 
that is, mothers with children under the age of six are volunteer- 
ing because they sense there is something there that is useful to 
them. 
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Also, we are finding that th^ mandatory nature of the program 
is proving to be an asset for long-term recipients. To be very honest 
with you, when they have been on welfare for a long time they 
have lost a sense of hope, a sense of interest in trying. And when it 
IS mandatory— in other words, they are required to come in— they 
are finding the kind of self-esteem, the kind of renewed hope that 
tne program offers them, and they are finding jobs. They are tell- 
ing us that, were it not for the mandatory nature of the program, 
they wouldn't have done it, they would have been afraid to try, or 
they just didn't have the confidence to do it on their own. 

Third, experts all over California who have never met before, 
who are supposed to be working on this problem, are finally sitting 
down and dealing with it for the first time— people from the educa- 
tional arena, the employment arena, obviously the welfare profes- 
sionals, joMevelopers, clients groups, and employers. They are fi- 
nally getting together in the same room under the same roof for 
the first time. 

GAIN has given people in California, especially those of us who 
work on this subject, a lot of hope. Employers are looking forward 
to trained workers, clients to meaningful jobs, and welfare profes- 
sionals to the opportunity to really try to cure poverty rather than 
just clerk it. 

So far, it is doing well, but we can't do it alone, Senator. We be- 
lieve the Federal Government has several areas where it can be 
helpful: 

Krst, by defining remedial education as an ^Uowable activity 
under the r^ar AFDC Work Program funded oy Title IV(a) of 
the Soaal Security Act. For many, remedial education is a neces- 
QBxy^ step to employment. As I saM, if they can't read or write, we 
can t even begin to train them. Although WIN will pay for this ac- 
tivity, it is so underfunded that, in our state at least, we are wind- 
mg up paying for most of it ourselves. 

Second, by auowing states to share in p2X of the savings associat- 
ed with long-term welfare recipients getting off of welfare, I think 
it would increase the states' incentive and motivation. 

Senator Kennedy, who is on your agenda today, has proposec' 
bonus payments in JTPA for states serving long-term welfare re- 
cipients. We support that proposal in California, but we also recom- 
mend that it be expanded beyond JTPA so that states can share In 
the actual grants savings that result from their efforts with long- 
term recipients. That would be a very powerful incentive. 

Third, by giving states needed flexibility to operate their pro- 
grams, we think in California we could do an even better job. We 
have the "lOO-Hour Work Rule" that the Federal Government re- 
quires. We ad that to be a disincentive for those who want to 
accept part-time employment, because once they go over ICO hours, 
they are automatically off of welfare. 

Senator Moynihan. Thi^ AFT)C program? 

Mr. Agnos. That is righi 

Federal policy requires that a family grant be discontinued when 
the unemployed father works more than 100 hours a month, and as 
a result we don t even have a chance to get him started, because 
they simply can t make it on that arrangement. 
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Early results of a California Refugee Demonstration Program, 
where we did waive the 100-hour rule with our time-eligible South- 
east Asian refugees, have been successful. 7/e find that people did 
get started in a part-time or entry-level job and merely supple- 
mented their income with a partial grant. Once they were no 
longer eligible for RDP, the 100-hour rule would again apply. That 
is, a partrtime job, if over 100 hours a month, made them ineligible 
for welfar? and they couldn't make it on a part-time wage. In 
many cases, they returred to welfare. 

We asked for a waiver of this rule. It was denied by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. We would like you to recon- 
sider that in the legislative body to see if you couldn't heH us with 
that. 

I think that completes my testimony— I have gone a little over 
time, and I would be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, first of all, congratulations. I don't 
think we have anjwhere heard of such a complete idea beinf im- 
plemented. You sav you have 10 counties, about a tenth of youi ex- 
pected caseload, which will be %lly involved in the GAIN program 
by 1990? 

Mr. Agnos. By 1990 our entire caseload in California, v hich is 
somewhere around 225,000 recipients, will be on line. 

Senator Moynihan. So, you are just going to bring the program 
on Une, step-by-step? 

Mr. Agnos. That is nght. 

Senator Moynihan. You have asked the MDRC to come out and 
track what you are doing and tell you how you are doing. You 
begin with this idea that the Governors are talking about, the idea 
of a social contract where the individual has responsibilities and so- 
ciety has responsibilities. 

Mr. Agnos. Absolutely. 

Senator Moynihan. And you sit down across a table and you 
sign a piece of paper. 

Mr. Agnos. That's right. What happens is, as soon as the welfare 
recipient comes in, the first things that are straightened out are 
whether they are eligible, how much they are eligible fo'-, what 
their food stamps are, their medical benefits, and all th^ >. And 
then they begin to discuss what their employment goals are and 
how they can get there with the kind of training ai\d child care 
that are availaole. Once they reach agreement in that negotiation, 
it is written down in the contract, and both sides sign it as an indi- 
cation of their agreement. 

We have f three-day cooling-off period, so if the welfare recipi- 
ent, for example, goes home and somebody says, "My God, that was 
crazy; what did you do that for?" they can go back and change it 
without nny kind of recriminations. We think that is important. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have arbitration? 

Mr. Agnos. That's right, we have arbitration in the caae where 
there is a disagreement. Usually the appeals process is within the 
welfare department, so the recipient feels it is a stacked deck 
against them. So, we put in the impartial outside arbitrator so that 
the recipient would feel confident that there would be som^ neu- 
tral, independent, ou ^ide body. And so, for the first time . . least 
in California, the welfare department is giving up control of the 
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destiny of tl • ipient as it i dates to an employment 

choice, so thi ite that kind of credibility in the pro- 

gram. But I thL ussary for recipients to believe in it. 

Senator MoYi . I wish we could have all morning to 

hear about this. We have your testimony. Your colleague or neigh- 
bor up the oast, Governor Gardner, is here, and I want to see that 
he has a chance to testify. 

You mentioned specifics of waivers and even of legislation thnt 
California would be interested in from Washington. Could you give 
them to us in a formal letter, to this Committee? 

Mr. Agnos. Yes, I would be happy to do that. 

Senator Moynihan. And to Senator Kennedy here as well? That 
really is impressive. 

Mr. Agnos. Thank you. 

[The information follows:] 
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March 5, 1987 



Honorable Daniel P. Moynihan 
464 Russoll Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Moynihan t 

I want to thank you for the invitation to speak before your 
subconanittee last week. Your long history of involvemen*^ in this 
issue clearly makes you a leader this very important work. I 
salute you for it. 

I must tell you that as I sat and listened to other 
witnesses, and hearing the recommendations from the Mationul 
Governors' Conference, I was struck by the fact that California 
is already doing what is being recommended for the rest of the 
country. 

As I said during the hearing, we didn*t do it alone, but with 
the help of earlier state initiatives, in particular that of 
Governor Dukak s in nnssachusetts , and our obfiervations in Wes' 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York. Benefitting from their 
experience, I believe we put together a state-of-the-art program. 

I want to invite >ou to California so you can personrlly see 
what we are doing here. You will see first hand how people have 
rallied around GAIN as a solution to a community problem, how 
long tern welfare recipients regain their self esteem as they 
find jobs or complete their GED, and how the welfare bureaucracy 
finally sees itself as an advocate, not a policeman, of the poor. 

During the heariny you asked me to reiterate, in writing, 
what the federal government can do to support our efforts. 

First, the Congress needs to adopt consistent policies that 
support states' efforts to help AFDC recipients become self 
sufficient. The great interest in welfare reform is spawning 
numerous bills which I believe offer opportunities to change the 
system. At the same time, there is a danger that individual 
proposals will continue to fragment a system the GAO haq already 
labeled a "patchwork". 
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Second* the Congress should expand its definition of work 
activity for AFDC recipients to include education and training. 
Specifically, Title IV-A limits funding for work activities of 
AFDC recipients to job search or workfare. If we are serious 
about self sufficiency, this must be expanded to allow funding 
for remedial education and training. In California, we are 
finding that our caseload faces great educational barriers that 
must be overcome. Otherwise, we will continue to perpetuate the 
revolvinj door that characterized our well-intentioned efforts in 
the past. 

Third, Congress should allow the state to share in all of the 
grant savings associated with helping long term recipients. I 
fully support Senator Kennedy's efforts through the jtpA program. 
However, I hope that Congress will consider expanding the 
incentives to the actual grant savings that we expect to achieve 
as a result of our state's investment in education and training.^ 

Fourth, Congress should allow the states flexibility to 
design programs that- meet their local needs. For example, we 
have been trying, to no avail, to get a waiver of the "100 hour 
rule". Based on our experience with the Southeast Asiai refugee 
population, we believe that this rule creates a disincentive for 
unemployed fathers to accept part-time employment. As a result, 
we lose the savings associated with a reduced grant and the 
fathers lose valuable on-the-job experience. 

Once again, thank you for the opportunity to share with you 
what we are doing in California. 

I hope you will take me up on my invitation to visit 
California. 
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Senator Moynihan. If you think of the distance that we traveled 
from the stereotype of, "welfare queens," and so forth, to a genu- 
inely creative notion of how to work together without stigmatizing 
the recipients, while acknowledging that if the society has re? oonsi- 
bility, so do the individuals. 

Mr. Agnos. Well, one of Ihe important by-products. Senator, in 
California at least, is that that whole ''welfare queen" argument 
that you correctly allude to has been taken off the table in our 
state; we don't hear those ki* !s of arguments over the last two 
years. And what we are really arguing about is economic develop- 
ment, where the jobs are, what we are Qomg to stimulate the ecca- 
omy to provide employment for these people, and that is a veiy 
healthy and refreshing kind of argument for a . \ange. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, you have stimulated th' committee 
and this committee chairman, I would say. We thai..^ you very 
much, sir. Thank you for being here at the beginning and getting 
us started in a very positive way. Wo are going to hear from you. 

Mr. ACfNOS. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

Now, what does a subcommittee chairman do with this embar- 
rassment of riches? (Jovemor Gardner, I understand that Senator 
Evans has to leave shortly, and Senator Kennedy— we are trying to 
follow just v/ho got here first— and Congressman Levin. Would you 
like to introduce Governor Gardner? And then. Governor, if you 
could stay, we will go on with our regular order— does that make 
sense? 

Governor Evans. That is fine. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Evans, would you come forward and 
introduce your Governor? 
[Tlie written prepared testimony of Mr. Agnos follows:] 
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February 23, 1987 



Mr. Chainnftn and Hembers: 



My nana is Art Agnos and I represent the great city of San 
Francisco in the California State Assembly. Thank you for 
inviting me to address your subconmittee on the subject of work 
and welfare. 

As one of its koy archit- I am pleased to be here to talk 

about California's GAIN pre or id to bring you up to date on 
its implementation. 

I am v^ry proud of what we accomplished in California. I 
think we heve demonrtrated our coognitment to Californians who are 
less fortunate. An! we did so with overwhelming bj -partisan 
support, on^-.B again showing that all of us, whether liberal or 
conservative, can put aside our ideological differences to help 
those who need our help. 

GAIN is the latest step in our efforts to eliminate poverty 
among our children. He started several years ago when we 
etrengthened our child support enforcement system to make sure 
that absent parents lived up to their responsibilities. 
Subsequently, I passed a law which set minimum standards for 
support so that parents would pay at least as much as the stAte 
for the support of their children. 

Last year, we enacted GAIN and ended two decades of debate 
and rhetoric about welfare reform in California. It marked the 
end of a system that has fostered dependency, and the begit-nlng 
of a comprehensive effort to help those who can work go to work. 

CAIN is a new, bold, and Innovative program. It offers the 
most comprehensive blend of programs ever assembled in one state 
to help the poor. It ie designed to offer solid opportunity, 
real hope and dignity, centered around a fundamental human need 
for honest wor^. 
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I believe GAIN offers a model for the nation and a unique 
opportunity for you, as national policy makers # to learn from 
California's experience. 

I say this for several reasons. 

1st. GAIN includes all of the elements experts around the 
country say are needed for successful welfare reform 
programs — child care, supportive services, education, 
and training* 

2nd. GAIN is targeted at long term welfare recipients. For 
too long we have had progreuas that have focused our 
energies and our efforts on people who wou\d have 
helped themselves without government's intervention. 

3rd. California faces circumstances which the federal 

government is likely to face when implementing any 
national welfare reform program. California relies on 
58 counties to implement the program thac, like the 50 
states, have very different problems and ^ 
characteristics. 

Yet GAIN is flexible b.,ough to let each county tailor 
their GAIN program to their local circumst *nces — to 
their local labor market needs, their welfitre client 
characteristics, and their local resources. 

4th. California is committed to a rigorous and scientific 
evaluation of our efforts, ^e have built random 
assignment into our implementation efforts so that we 
will be able to tell whether or not GAIN makes a 
difference in our fight against welfare dependency. 

5th. Most important, it is happening. GAIN is gradually 

being implemented in our counties. Since last July ten 
counties have begun operations. Their budgets alone 
total $52 million and they expect to serve 37,500 
participants during their first year of operations. 

By law, all counties roust begin their GAIN programs no 
later than September of 1988 but they may phase-in 
th c caseloads over a two year period, by 1990, when 
in fully operational, California will be spending 
_ :c than $400 million a year to help approximately 
230,000 AFDC recipients find jobs. 

To put this into perspective, California »'ill spend 
more each year than the national WIN appropriation 
during its peak years. 
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WHAT IS GAIH? 

GAIN is the product of the nation's best ideas on welfare 
reform. We learned from the experiences of other states, notably 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. We listened to 
the best ideas put forth by liberals and conservatives. And we 
used all of this information to shape a program that delicately 
balances the needs of society with those of the individual, 

GAIN takes the concept of social obligation — previously 
tossed around as a euphemism for client obligation— and more 
accurately defines it to ac, -owledge that obligation cuts tw 
ways. Clients must participate but the state must provide the 
services necessary to help them find and maintain employment. 

On the one hand, GAIN requires the state to provide a vast 
array of services, essential to any welfare reform effort. These 
services must include child care, transportation, and other 
supportive services, remedial education, and other education and 
training designed to help a person find a job. 

On the other hand, GAIN is mandatory — but this does not mean 
that it is necessarily punitive. Rather than using intimidation 
or threats, it provides an opportunity, a second chance for its 
participants to become productive members of their community. 

Instead of pitting David against Goliath, GAIN places clients 
on an equal footinc with the welfare office. Clients participate 
in decisions affecting their lives. Counties must listen to 
participants, treat them as responsible individuals, allow them 
to make their own choices. 

The law spells out how this will be done. (For the record, I 
am attaching a detailed explanation of how GAIN works. However, 
I would like to briefly summarize what the law says.) 

According to the GAIN statute: 

o Counties shall provide education and employment training 
services necessary to help participants find and keep a 
job. 

o Counties shall pay for child care at the local market 
rate. 

o Clients enter into a legally binding contract that 

outlines what services they will receive and what their 
obligations are under the program. 

o Bach person makes a choice about the mix of education, 
training, and child care arrangements that best suits her 
needs. 
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o The county cannot dictate a person's employment plan. If 
the county and a client are unable to agree on the results 
of a professional assessment, the dispute is settled by an 
impartial, third party arbitrator. 

o Employment and training programs must be designed to meet 
local employment needs. 

o Training programs will be held accountable for placing 
people in jobs that will last. GAIN will not pay to 
simply hand out certificates—a poor substitute for a DOb. 

o If funding for GAIN is insufficient, services shall not be 
reduced. Instead, fewer people will be required to 
participate, targeting scarce resources to those who need 
it most. 

o Mandatory workfare is not punitive or make-work. Workfare 
placements must be in the area for which a person is 
trained. This will help persons maintain their newly 
acquired job skills, remain active in the labor market 
network, and provide job references to prospective 
employers. 

o Workfare placements cannot displace regular employees. 
GAIN includes language that prevents using workfare 
placements to replace paid employees- This language was 
written by representatives of unions who feared that 
workfare slots would result in the loss of existing Dobs. 

o There are sanctions but they are more humane, more 

appropriate to the degree of noncompliance than required 
by federal law. They are designed to give people a second 
chance, not simply add to a person's misfortune. 

In GAIN, persons who fail to make satisfactory progress in 
their education or training may work their way back into 
an education or training program by working in a basic 
workfare assignment. 

Persons who, for the ^irst time, refuse to participate 
without good cause will be placed on vendor payments for 
up to three months. Vendor payments limit the person's 
discretion to spend but does not penalize the children who 
are the ultimate victims of their parent's refusal to 
participate. 

Federal fiscal sanctions, which cut off aid, apply only 
if someone still refuses to participate after three months 
of vendor payments, or if someone refuses to participate 
for a second timc.^ 
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GAIN IMPr^BHCNTATION 

Our implementation efforts are just beginning. While ten 
counties have begun operating GAIN, son^' have been doing so for 
less than three months. Therefore , I don't have numbers to show 
how many people have found jobs, how long they have been there or 
how much California has achieved in grant savings. 

This will become available as we have more experience and as 
we begin our evaluation. 

However, I have some snapshots which I would like to share 
vith you. 

o The need for remedial education is much greater than we 
ever anticipated. Fresno County, which was the first 
county to start its GAIN program, reports that half of its 
new applicants and two-thirds of its continuing caseload 
need some form of remedial education. Client surveys from 
other counties show that Fresno's experience is not 
unusual. 

o Job clubs are an inexpensive effective way to help people 
who do not need remediation find jobs. Between thirty and 
forty percent of those who participate in job clubs find 
employment. This experience is similar to that of other 
states which have job clubs. 

o Although the program is mandatory for mothers with 

children over six, counties are experiencing a high rate 
of volunteer ism from mothers with children under six. In 
counties where the program has started, there has been a 
concerted effort to sell the progrcun as an opportunity. 
Consequently, there is a high degree of acceptance by both 
AFDC recipients and the public at large. 

o The mandatory nature of the progreun is an asset for many 
long-term recipients. The counties point to case after 
case of women who were afraid to come in the door, who 
would not have volunteered because they were unwilling to 
risk another failure. Yet, their attitudes, demeanor, and 
dress change after they go through the job clubs. They 
learn they can succeed, find a job, and regain their self 
esteem. 

o Workfare, as California has redefined it, is seen as a 
positive component, not a make-work requirement. Napa 
County, who was initially opposed to workfare, is finding 
that using workfare as a work experience component helps 
their newly-trained graduates learn about the world of 
work, provides them with employment references, and keeps 
them active in the labor market. 
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INTANGIBLE BENEFITS 

* There have been other benefits to GAIN which arr 
uncjuantif i2d3le. We see new hope in a demoralized welfare system, 
improved coordination among different agencies, and innovative 
thinking that focuses on problem solving. 

Let me give you some examples. 

o As Chairman of the Joint Oversight Committee for GAIN 
Imp?ementation, I have heard testimony around the state 
from county welfare employees who tell us that one of the 
best things about GAIN is the chemge they see in peoples' 
attitude. For the first time in a long time, workers feel 
that they will be €d)le to help people, not simply give 
them their checks and tell them to stay out of trouble. 

o I have also heard time and time again that GAIN has 
resulted in improved coordination of services. Los 
Angeles County, which won't be implementing its GAIN 
progreun until next year, felt that having the law on the 
books has already paid off — during their GAIN planning 
process they have discovered resources in the community 
they did not even know existed. 

As one GAIN coordinator put it, "We have been talking to 
professionals who we've never talked to before. We're all 
sitting down at the same table — educators, en^loyers, 
welfare workers, trainers — to tackle one problem. That's 
a powerful combination." 

o Finally, counties feel the freedom to shape a program that 
is going to meet their individual needs and they are 
coming up with innovative solutions to particular 
problems. 

One rural county has no public transportation so it is 
exploring van pools. Others pay for minor auto repairs so 
that people can get to and from work or training. 

Another county which relies heavily on agriculture 
recognizes that its economy will not generate enough jobs 
for GAIN trainees. Therefore, they are exploring a 
relocation allowance for people who are willing to move to 
the more urban areas of the state. 



HOtV CAN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HELP? 

o By adopting consistent policies that strongly support all 
efforts to help AFDC recipients become self sufficient. 
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A recent report by the General Accounting Office (GAO) on 
Work and Welfare amply documents what it calls "a 
patchwork of administrative responsibilities and lack of 
overall program direction". 

It reconmends that program authorizations for the 
different work and welfare programs be consolidated and 
funding levels made consistent across programs without 
reducing state flexibility. 

In California, for example, we are struggling with the 
effects of this patchwork. As I mentioned before, there 
is a great need for remedial education. Although the WIN 
prograir: would allow us to pay for remedial education and 
the ac:;ompanying support services, funds are so limited 
that the state is paying most of these costs. This is 
because remedial education is not an allowable activity 
under the regular AFDC work prog^rams funded by Title IV- A 
of the Social Security Act. 

Therefore, I fully support the GAO's recommendations. 

By allowing the states to share in all of the savings 
associated with serving long-term welfare recipients. 

The federal government must recognize that there are 
differences among welfare recipients and that helping 
long-term recipients will require a significant investment 
up-front in order to get .le expected pay-back in savings. 

Senator Kennedy has proposed a bonus payment program in 
the JTPA program for states that serve long term welfare 
recipients. 

I fully support his proposal. I suggest, however, that 
this bonus should be expanded beyond JTPA and allow the 
states to share in the actual grant savings that are 
realized from their efforts with long term recipients. 

I say this because GAIN places an emphasis on serving long 
term welfare recipients. The JTPA system alone is unable 
to meet our needs and we expect to use all available 
resources for this purpose. Thus, we expect to enlist the 
aid of out adult education system and our community 
colleges, most of which are funded by the state. 

If we are successful in our efforts, the state will recoup 
some of its costs from grant savings. However, as the 
MDRC evaluation of our San Diego program showed, it is the 
federal government who is the principal beneficiary of 
program savings because of the sharing ratios of costs 
associated with the various programs. 
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o By giving the states the flexibility they need to operate 
their programs. 

For exeunple, we bel'eve that the "100 hour rule" 
discourages unemployed fathers from accepting part-time 
employment while on aid. This is because current federal 
policies require that their famil/'s grant be discontinued 
if they work more than 100 hours a ronth* As a result, 
there is a disincentive for heads of households to take 
entry level jobs because they are likely to bring home 
significantly less than they would receive frcm AFDC* 

Fresno county requested a waiver of this rule in order to 
demonstrate that it is counterproductive to GAIN'S goals. 

They have reason to l^elieve this. 

Under our Refugee Demonstration Project (RDP) , which 
serves time-eligible refugees, we have waived the 100 -hour 
rule and found that refugees accept entry level jobs and 
supplement their incomes with a grant. However, as scon 
as they become time-expired and no longer eligible for 
RDP, they quit their jobs and go back on aid full time. 
We, therefore, lose the savings associated with the 
reduced grant, and refugees lose valuable on-the-job 
experience that would assist them in their climb up the 
career ladder. 

Unfortunately the Department of Health and Human Services 
denied Fresno's request for the demonstration. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before your 
subcommittee today. I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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^AIN 

tllCHLIGIlTS 



1) GOALS 

The first goal is to develop a system wherein welfare recipients 
are given a fair opportunity to prepare for a priva^e unsubsidized 
job through choices available to them which involve ticlning, 
education and fair work opportunities. This is an investn.ent in 
people which not only gives them the opportunity for permai^ent 
removal from the welfare rolls and returns them to the taxpayxng 
roll, but saves the state money through reduced welfare coats 

The second goal is to develop a system wherein the recipients 
are given a strong, equal opportunity to participate in the choices 
and decisions that affect them as they prepare for private, 
unsubsidized employment. This opportunity would be available to 
them without the need for assistance from a lawyer or welfare rights 
advocate, m this manner, the assumption is that the recipient can 
take care of themselves if they are given the information, 
opportunity and rights to do so. 

The third goal of the program is to develop a system wherein the 
recipient is given every opportunity to educate, train and prepare 
for a job without coming to a dead end. Nowhere in this system is a 
person put into a dead end and nowhere in this system does the 
system give up on anyone. 

The fourth goal is to develop a dignified system designed to 
successfully and fairly integrate work into welfare so as to give it 
new legitimacy with the recipients and the public. It would put it 
on the same basis as unemployment benefits in terms of public 
assistance and support. No longer can anyone disparagingly say 
"you're getting something for nothing." ^ ^ ^ j 

2) PHILOSOPHY 

Although AFDC recipients want to be employed, current work 
programs available to them have not been as effective in helping 
«m^? f^*'^!^^ l^^^ *s they could be. A comprehensive system of 

employment, education and training programs— adequately 
funded— would be much more effective in enabling recipients to 
become economically independent and self sufficient. 
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J I (EATURBS 

o <.AIN XI «i sy.Lcm di:i.iyncd 1.0 h(jJp and encourage participants 
find unsubsidized eroployment through incentive and choices rather 
than threats. 

o GAIN is based on the fundamental premise that people want to 
work given the opportunity to do so. The state expects people to 
work and will provide the necessary services to help them do so. 

o GAIN recognizes that there are differences among people applying 
for or receiving aid. Services are available depending on their 
prior work experience and how long thty have been on aid. 

"1 Clients fully participate in decisions about their future with a 
fair' complete opportunity to disagree with their worker. Career 
decisions are made jointly between the client and his or her 
caseworker . 

o Choices are available wherever possible. Although they are 
initially limited to 30b search activities, they broaden when 
decisions have to be made about training or education as the person 
moves through the system. Als>o, the participant can choose between 
having a family member provide child care or placing the child with 
any legal child care provider. 

o There is an early recognition that education is important. 
Early provisions are made to provide a high school diploma or 
remedial education when they are necessary to compete in the labor 
market. Participants c«an also pursue up to two academic years of 
college education if it is likely to lead to unsubsidized employment 
and they have completed at least half of their college education 
when they apply. Community college would also be available for the 
full two years. Students must complete their academic courses in a 
timely manner. 

o In addition to the existing fair hearing and appeal procedures, 
the system provides several ways '•o iron out differences between a 
participant ar.d his or her caseworker. 



Misunderstandings can be cleared up through informal and formal 

^ o.'ici 1 1 at ion. 

Disagreements about program requirements or the services being 
provided can be resolved through a county grievance procedure. 

Disagreements about emplcyment goals between a client and the 
caseworker are resolved by an independent third party with career 
planning experience who is not a part of the welfare system. 
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In addition, a percon is not required to accept a 30b that would 
mak*' him o? hrr worsr-off th^n i f hr or she remaxnod on aid. 

o Poisons who refuse to participate for the first-time without 
9ood cou:,c will be placed or. vendor paymentu for three rr.onths. Aid 
vxll be restored any time during this period if the person agrees to 
P4.rticipate. if they still refuse to participate aftei three months 
or refuse a second time, f'lderal monetary sanctions apply. 

o Child care and health coverage is available during a transition 
period for tho-"^ persons who find 1 30b and need assistance. 

o Success of this system depends on the cooperation ar.d enthusiasm 
of state and county agencies responsible for the administration of 
public assistance and employment and training programs. 

Counties are required to tailor the program to meet local needs, 
be responsive to local labor market conditions, and meet the needs 
of their AFOC caseloads in a manner that is consistent with the 
statewide program. To do so, counties must use and develop the 
range of services envisioned by this program they must use existing 
xesources to benefit program participants or develop new ones m 
order to offer participants the maximum number of choices consistent 
with their needs. 

o Implementtition is phased-in over a three-year period. 

o Monitoring of the program is on-going. The state will 
continually review the implementation of the program to determine 
the appropriateness of services provided to individuals and 
sanctions and annually report to the Legislature. 

o The program cannot create training positions which would result 
in or be the result of displacement of regular employees already in 
the work force. 

o The program recognizes the value of the work performed by 
participants in pre-employment preparation (PREP) assignments. 
Instead of using minimum wage, the amount of hours thut a 
participant would work in a PREP assignment would be determined by 
dividing the AFDC grant amount plus food stamps allotment by the 

statewide hourly wage for EDO job orders (S5.07 an hour in 
1984). The average shall be updated annually on July 1st. 

4) PHOORAM COMPONENTS 

PEG I STR AT ION 

Mandatory for all persons currently required to register for WIN 
/.Trnor'?^*' ^ Children over six years of age, and the principal wage 
earner m u two-parent fai:Mly) who apply for or are receiving aid. 

VhoLc who are not required t<. register are allowed to volunteer. 
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Pcisiont; may he dctcrrod from participation under specified 
circunrtanrcs. ThrRc include problems which are transitory such as 
.1 t.iiiiily ctiM:., or iK'cauiH.* purtic. potion would jeopardize (a) 
Jogitimatc employment tuch as a part-time job or union membership or 
(b) completion of a self-initiated vocational or educstion program 
that may lead to employment. 

DASIC CONTRACT BETWEEN PARTICIPANTS AND THE DEPARTMENT 

At the time of registration, participants and the welfare worker 
sign a contract which is binding on both the participant and the 
department, it outlines what the program is about, the services 
which the county will provide the participant, each person's duties 
and responsibilities, and the consequences of refusing to 
participate. 

It the county does not provide the services called for in the 
contract, the participant can refuse to participate in the program. 

Perions who need remedial education, a high school GED, or 
t:'aining in English as a Second Language in order to compete 
successfully in the labor market will be referred to these services 
before being required to attend a 30b club or look for work. 

Persons who are enrolled in a vocational or ed icational program 
at the time or registration or redetermination may continue the 
program. if the person ends the program oi- stops participating, he 
or she will be required • look for work in either a job club or 
under the department's supervision. 

Person » who have worked in the past two years can choose between 
attending 6 job club for one wepk followed by a supervised job 
search for two weeks or looking for work under the department's 
supervision for three weeks. 

Persons who have not worked in over two years will be required 
to attend a one-week )ob club before the two-week job search. 

The job search can be shorter than thre-s weeks when a caseworker 
and his or her supervisor agree that a person has exhausted al) 

reasonable job leads. 

r^r&ons who have been on aid more than twice in three years will 
be xcferred directly to an assessment. ASSESSMENTS AND EMPLOYflENT 
PLANS 

f^. Ill*' participant shall develop an employment plan 

for those Who are unsuccessful in finding unsubsidizcd work after 

h^Pn'Si'l^^ri?3 ^"Z*"^' "^^"^ °^ 30b search or for those who have 
been directly referred for an assessment. The plan shall be 

be hi«Pd on^ * P""" ''^V' planning experience, snd it shall 

hL nr h«r ^^^^IT^'^i °^ the person's skills and needs, including 
services educational history and need for supportive 
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Once the participant and the county agree on the employment 
plan, the plan shall be incorporated in an amendment to the initial 
contract between the participant and the department. The amendment 
shall specify the goal to be attained, the training or education 
services to be provided, and the criteria for successful completion 
of these services. It also provides for a 30-day grace period once 
training has begun during which the participant can request a change 
or reassignment. 

Services include on-the-job training, pre-employment preparation 
(PREP) assignments, vocational training, supported work, grant 
diversion, up to two years of community college or college education 
which was at a work-related goal. In the case of college, the 
participant must have satisfactorily completed at least half of a 
four-year college program in order to continue while on welfare. 
The college training must be completed in a timely fashion. 

The amendment to the contrart must also specify the supportive 
servic s which the county will provide the participant (child care, 
transportation, etc.). 

If the county and the participant dp not agree with the results 
of the assessment, an independent third party with career planning 
experience outside of the welfare department shall do an assessment. 
The results of this assessment shall be binding on both the 
participant and the county. 



SUCCESSFUL COMPtETION BUT STIU* UNEMPLOYED 

If a person successfully completes his or her education or 
training as specified in the employment plan but is still 
unemployed, he or she shall be referred to job search for 90 days. 

If, at the end of the 90 days the person is still unemployed, he 
or she shall be referred to a long-term pre-employment preparation 
(PREP) assignment — not to exceed a year with reassessment in six- 
months— which provides the participant with on-the-job training 
related to his or her skills. Of course, because employment is the 
continuous goal, the person is expected to constantly be searching 
for a job. *i ^ 
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UN!HICrK5SI-tll. CC)MI»I.KT ION 

if a participant docs not complete his or her edacatlon or 
training successfully, he or she shall be assigned to a long-term 
work experience (not to exceed one year) designed to acquaint that 
person with the expectations in the world of work. The person must 
be reassessed in six nonths to detemine* readiness to resume 
education/ training program at that tisie. 

At the completion of one year, the participant will be given 
another opportunity to begin a training program. 



SANCTIONS 

The county must provide for an informal conciliation period 
between the participant and his or her caseworker. 

If all conciliation efforts fail, the family shall receive aid 
through money management services (vendor payments). If the person 
agrees to participate in the program any time during these three 
months, aid shall be reinstated as soon as possible. 

If a person still refuses to cooperate, or it is the second tim* 
that the person has failed to cooperate, aid shall be discontinued 
for three months or six months, as required by current federal law. 

Everybody is entitled to fair hearings, at any point in the 
process • 



GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

Counties shall establish formal grievance procedures which give 
participants another opportunity to protest any program requirement 
or assignment that they believe are contrary to the intent of the 
law (such as a violation of their signed contract) . Persons who 
choose to file a grievance are not subject to sanctions as long as 
they continue to participate in the progjram subject to the outccxne 
of the appeal. 

Anyone can refuse to participate for good cause. Good cause cai 
include being assigned or referred to a training component or job 
that does not meet the provisions of the contract, or refusing a joj 
that would make him or her worse-off than if he or she had remained 
on aid. 
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BjrDtndL.iaip 
special foTlieBee 

The scene was HoUy- 
wood in Sacramento when 
Gcorfe DeuJcniQian signed 
California's sweepins welfare 
refonn bin into law last 
month. Sixteen TV cameras, 
unprecedented for such an 
occasion, whirred away - and 
newsmen from the national 
preu were scurrying for back- 
ground infomiation 

The governor, a man not 
nornially given to public dis' 
plays of fnvolousness, had 
his own little joke, a plastic 
"take a bow" box from which 
issued the canned sound of 
cheers and applause. Deuk- 
mejian had reason to be ebul- 
!>ent. He hid gotten the Legis* 
Uture to go along with his 
campaign commitment to un- 
plcment workfare. It was 
his bigfest victory m ofHce 
and a tnnety one, since an Au- 
gust Field Poll had shown him 
tniling Los Angeles Sfayor 
Tom Bradley, his hkelyDemo' 
cratic opponent in next year's 
election. 

San Francbco Democratic 
Assemblyman Art Agnos. a 
liberds' liberal and the man 
who shepherded the measure 
through the Legislature, was 
equally exultant. "We got a 
state-of-the-art training pro* 
gram and a state-of-the-art 
child<are program," Agnos 
^-•-•ed, -and the conserva* 
V .irc paying a quarter of a 
I dollars for it all" 



At the bill-signmg ceremony, 
praise was being ladled out 
like whipped cream on a hot 
fudge sundae. Repubticaiis 
were saying such nice things 
about Democrats and Demo- 
crats were saying lucfa nice 
thmgs about Republicans that 
you could imagine - at least 
for the moment - that parti- 
san politics had become as 
passe as the hula hoop 

Politicans habitually exag- 
gerate their accomplishments, 
but this IS one time when the 
bwmaken can feel good about 
their handiwork They com- 
mitted the rarest of pobtical 
acts - the bipartisan adoption 
of innorathre social welfare 
legislation 

"We\e done somethmg that 
has never been done, and that 
IS tc bnng the bbeials and con- 
servatives together and com- 
bine work requiremeuts with 
trammg programs," asserts 
David Swoap, until recently 
the state's health and welfare 
secretary and one of the prm* 
cipal architects of the plan. 
The action may ensure the re- 
election of a governor, while 
potentially cuttmg hundreds 
of millions from California's 
welfare bill. 



U^ 



PNDER THENEW program, 
which IS called *<Jreater Ave- 
nues for Independence," or 
GAIN, an estimated 190.000 
welfare recipients, mostly 
mothers of school-age children, 
will be asked to look for work. 
If Ihcy don't succeed in find- 



How workfare became law 
— an amazing compromise 




Cov Deukmrjian signed tbe wo iifan bll Sept . 26 - * trimph for, amoig othm. AMcmMyiMii Art Apm (wtMd.ri^t) 
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ing a job on thdr own, theyll 
fet help from the sute. Those 
who aren't requixed to join the 
profrwn may volunteer. 

The idea ts to fct welfare re* 
dpients off the rdU and mto 
decent jobi - work that wiU 
keep them permanently out of 
the weliare qrstem. 

There ts Entfish languate ui* 
f tnjction, for thoae who don't 
$peak ths Uafuaae, s^d a 
three-month "job dub/' ;or 
recipients who need to brush 
up on the skiDs required to set 
inside an employer's door The 
profrnn oHea up to two 
yean of on>the^b training 
and subsidized prfvatt employ* 
ment, or rocationally-orknted 
community coDeie instruction 
for indhidualf who are hard to 
place, ' 

Thace who still don't have a 
job wU earn thdr welfare 
checks by foing to work for 
the goremment This is what's 
genenliy called work&re, but 
it's a fir cry from the punitWe 
workfait schemes that consep 
vatires have advocated for 
yean These jobs pay the tame 
wage at r he aveni«e Cabfomia 
starting wafc, presently over 
SS an hour; and they're de- 
ittntd not as make^work but 
as prepsration for private em. 
ployment After a year on 
workfart, the training cycft 
starts again. 

Sute support for the job- 
seeketi goes beyond training 
to include personal counseling 
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and transportation. Most un* 
portant, Califom. will spend 
S!34 miQion annually to pup 
chase after^school care for t*^' 
children of working mouierr. 

Reapients who won't play 
by the rules suffer sanctions, 
including - ultimately - a cut 
in their welfare check. But the 
idea isn't to save money by 
'^nctiomng** people off the 
roCs and onto the streets, As 
Agnos puts it, the <^>enaltie$ are 
concenrcd as a "kick m the ass," 
Recipients who think they're 
getting a shabby deal from the 
bureaucrats are entitled to pre* 
sent the 'r gnevances to an out* 
side arbitrator. 

This bill is, far and away, 
the most ambitious social re* 
form aimed at the poor to be 
enacted during George Dcuk* 
median's term as governor In* 
deed, there's been nothing on 
this scale adopted anyplace m 
the country for the past de- 
cade. Morton Sklar, fonner 
director of Jobs Watch, a 
group that monitors welfare 
policy, piedicts that CAIN 
wUl be 'Very tempting to 
other states.** 

Passage of this welfare 

reform bill marks a nufor turn* 
around in state politics. A year 
ago, the governor and the Leg* 
islature weie at each other's 
throat on almost every issue, 
including welfare For two 
yean tunning, Deukmejian 
had introduced a woricfare bill. 



only to watch it attacked as 
"tiave labc*" and expire m 
cxnmittee. "A forced labor 
program,'' Los Angeles Sena* 
tor Diane Watson called it 
"It's sing for your supper . * 
said Assemblyman Tom Bates. 
And since Watson and Bates, 
Democratt, chair the key leg* 
'Slathre committees, their **no. 
never** posture seemed the 
fiml word. 



The Idea It to get 
welfare recipients 
off the rolls and 
into decent Jobs — 
work that will keep 
them permanently 
out of the welfare 
system* 



Even as the welfare issue 
was going nowhere in the Leg* 
islature, the number of welfare 
reapients kept increasing at a 
rate twice as great as the 
lUte's population growth, the 
return of better economic 
times had made no difference 
Welfare costs. $1 6 billion last 
year, have kept r^ing, too. 
producing widespread resent* 
ment among the voters. These 
^lun facts kept the pressure on 
the p<ri>tlc»ans to do some* 
thing. 



What brough* welfare re* 
form b^ck (ron *Jie elephants' 
graveyard is a comphcated tale 
with a cast of characters al* 
most as bi^ as a Cecil B. 
OeMiUe epic. The pivoul 
Tigures are Agnos ai.^ Swoap, 
Sacramento's version of the 
Odd Couple. 

Art Agnos was a social 
worker before he became a 
legislator - and he still is. m 
hiS commitment to a govern- 
ment that cares for those who 
can't fend for themselves. His 
flngerprints are all over most 
of the soaal protrams that 
have emerged from the Lego* 
latuie m recent years. Agnos 
has led the charge on gun con* 
trol and the campaign for ui* 
creased AIDS fundmg. He is 
probably best known as a tire- 
leal campaigner for gay rights. 

Dave Swoap is a cost-cutter 

/ instinct, whose first respon- 
se to almost anything is "less 
govemment." A deade ago as 
a Washington staffer, he was 
retailing horror stories about 
food stamp cheats. As the 
sute^ Health and Welfare sec- 
retary, he cut his own burea* 
ucracy by iO percent and pro- 
posed bigger bidget cuts than 
the governor has been wilting 
to make. Swoap's deep-rooted 
opposition to abortion has 
Made him a hated figure in 
certain liberal circles. 

"You can trust Swoap" 
That** the word former San 
Francisco congressman John 



Burton passed alont to Agnos. 
The assemblyiran w^s dubious 

- "look X *he guy's record" 

- but bec4.«se of his admira- 
tion for Burton, he was de* 
termined to find out whether 
there was some common 
ground. 

Agnos and Swoap began 
working together on easy 
problems. There was a July 4 
call from Agnos askmg Swoap 
to break a bureaucratic log* 
jam and get at-home nuntng 
care for a dyuig child. Th^re 
was Agnos protecting Swoap 
against the petty harassraents 
of legislatonk who tried to nit* 
pick his office houskeeping ex> 
penses. 

Swoap and Agnos gave in* 

stant access to one another, a 
very important petk for busy 
people. Gradually they took 
on rukjer Imies, helping each 
other out in the council of 
the Assembly Democratic 
Caucus and tlie governor's 
cabinet Last year, they won 
approval for a muiiwelfare re- 
form biU, which gave redpi* 
ents fint crack at tempoiiry 
government jobs. 

Yet when a frustiited 
Swoap asked Agnos if there 
wasn't something they could 
do about welfare, the two men 
were leagues apart In their, 
philosophies. Agnos wanted a 
voluntaiy trainuig program: 
Swoap wanted workfare. Dup 
ing an early meeting with 
Swoap, Agnos summarized the 



difierences cn a »cnbb':d 
three-by-Gve card. Democxats 
believe "people want to work 
... and win, cHren the oppor* 
tunity. choice and training." 
he asserted, white Republicans 
assume that **people do not 
wint to work ttnlesa intinu' 
dated or threatened wifh tanc< 
tion or some forced undesir- 
able alternative.'* 

The first turning 

point was a weekHong vuit by 
9woap. Agnos and a handful 
of other lefblators and staff to 
tie workfare and job training 
programs of thne Eastern 
states. "It was one of the most 
unique expenences in my pol^ 
itical life.** says Agnos. "not 
only for what r.: saw. the 
kinds of ^bs people on wel- 
' fare were doing, but also for 
the constant talkuig we did, at 
breakfast, at lunch, on the 
plane, over drinks till 2 m the 
mommg - talking about our 
lives, our families, about how 
we s<« the world. It was like a 
retreat" 

At a water-testing L'^ra* 
toiy in West Virginia, Agnos 
and Swoap met a SS-year-oId 
woman named Velda. She had 
lotten pregnant at 18 and had 
four children by her husband, 
who was now la jail. Though 
Velda was supposed to bt 
leanung how to be a water- 
tester, sha was being used as a 
janitor, and no one was moni- 
tonng her progress. 
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This shouldn't be part of 
any Califomia program, 
Swoap and Agnos agreed. 
When It came tune to firm up 
a deal, the •'Velda factor" - 
dont exploit welfare recip- 
ients by gmng them dead-end 
jobs - became a key prmaple 

By last Apnl, Agnos and 
Swoap had fashioned the 
basics of an agreement Swoap 
still had to sell Dcukmejian 
that the added cost was worth 
payuig. Agnos had a tougher 
task. He had to sell his hostile 
Democratic colleagues on the 
merits of the legislation - and 
on Swoap. 

Agnos' strategy was to brmg 
together all the key staff mem 
bers, including those working 
for legislators opposed to basic 
elements of the Agnoi<Swoap 
deal, to hash out a bill The 
measure produced by the 
working group - essentially, 
the GAIN program with less 
generous provisions for child 
care - was uitroduced m mid- 
July. Watson and Bates were 
stiU antagonists. But Agnos 
had succeeded ui Unuig up key 
Democratic support. 

Agnos had the backuig of 
Assembly Speaker WiUie 
Brown, who uw the bill as a 
way of nrjtxalizing the "soft 
on welfare" accusation that 
made Dcmocrzts runnuig in 
conservative districts nervous 
He also won the endorsement 
of Assemblywoman Gloria 
Mobna and Senator Bill 



Greene, two legislators repre- 
sentmg the black and Hispanic 
ghetto commumties of Los 
Angeles. Their invcrfvement 
undercut opponents' claims 
that the bill was no more than 
a dose of harsh medicuie for 
those on welfare. 



Most Important, 
California will 
spend $134 million 
annually to 
purchase 
after-school care 
for the children of 
working mothers. 



Govemor Deukmejian was 
an ardent supporter, even 
though the new legislation was 
far more elaborate and far 
more costly than the Job 
Club-Workfaie measure the 
govemor had previously back- 
ed "We were looking for a 
mechanism to solve the prob- 
lem of welfare dependency," 
says Steven Merksamer. the 
governor's chief of staff. "It 
didn't have to be the pure 
workfare model " 

The GOVERNOR'S OF- 
FICE had left much of the ne> 
gotialing to Swoap and his 
assistant, Carl Williams So had 
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Assemblyman Ernest Konnyu, 
who represented the Assembly 
Repubbcan Caucus dunng the 
bargauung. "I trusted Wil> 
Lams." declares Konnyu 
"He's a conservative tnie be- 
never. He's also a bargauier 
who can convuice you that he 
just got you the best deal, that 
what you've given away is a 
matter of detail, not pnnciple " 

The political maneuvenng 
was just bcgjinrng A dozen 
welfare reform bills had been 
introduced into the Legisia* 
ture dunng the term, and Sen- 
ator Watson's committee was 
busy converUng al' of them ui> 
to pilot projects When the 
newly drafted measure came 
up in the Assembly. Tom 
Bates used every parliament 
taiy tnck in the book - as 
well as some he made up on 
the spot " to stall the measure 
to death m the weeks before 
the September adjournment 
It took a tiireatened speaai 
session of the Assembly to get 
Bates to b^ck down from one 
particularly outrageous mane- 
uver. When the Assembly 
finally got the chance to vote. 
It gave the bill a 68^ sendoff. 

Prospects were far more 
dicey m the Senate, wherr 
Senate President Pro Tem 
David Roberti was at best luke- 
warm about welfare reform 
Roberti was uneasy with the 
speed at which the bill was bc- 
mg rxtshed through the Legis* 
la ture And the chairwoman of 



the Health and Human Ser- 
vices Committee, Diane Wat- 
son, was Its most unbenduig 
opponent Watson had suffer- 
ed several unhappy public 
moments durmg the term, ui- 
cludmg a verbal spanking by a 
fellow scutor, and Roberti 
didn't want tc inflict yet an- 
other wound 

It was essential. Agnos real- 
ized to "energize" Roberti 
The only way of accomplish- 
uig that was to Unk elf are 
with Robcrti's program, 
after-school care for the chJd- 
rcn of working mothers 



Passage of this ^ 
welfare reform bin Q 
marks a mafor 
turn-around In 
state politics. 



A year earlier, a S30>milLon 
latch-key chdd bill sponsored 
by Roberti had been vetoed 
by Deukmejian. "Ill be dead 
and buned," Roberti told the 
Senate, before havmg another 
shot at gettuig the govemor to 
approve a major child<are 
program. 

Deukmejian. who hates 
horse-tradmg, had to be per- 
suaded to bargam with Roberti 
The search was on for what 
the participants called an "cl- 



esant soluton,** tn undentand* 
int that didn't look Uke wheel* 
ing and dealinf, but alloweo 
ncfotutions with Roberti to 
proceed. 

Roberti'i support didn't 
come cheaply. He got his latch- 
key program - more focused 
on poor woridng women and 
less child development-orient- 
ed than he mifht have bked. 
but with a $71 -million pnce 
tat He also came away with 
S36 million to build new child* 
care facUities. And for child- 
ren whose parents are in the 
GAIN program, he won more 
funding - $2,100 a yev per 
child - than the administra* 
tion Tint proposed 

Although those cIok 

to Oeukmejian deny it, the 
governor gave much more than 
he got to win Robertx's sup- 
port. Deukmejian needed to 
emerge from this session of 
the legisUture with a wm. 
Major initiatives on toxics re* 
organization and the unitary 
tax had been stymied, work- 
fare had a political sex appeal 
that these itenu could never 
aspot to. The August Field 
PoU, which shook up Deuk- 
mejian 's Stan", had shown that 
Califomians thought highly of 
Deukmejian but were vague 
about what he stood for 
Workfare became the govef> 
nor's take-a-stand issue. 

With Roberti offenng what 
one colleague tem)S "semi> 
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passionate" support for the 
bill, the welfare refomi bill 
whuked through Watson's 
committee and a vote on the 
Senate floor in a smgle day 
"It's still a forced-labor pro* 
gram," Watson angrily msisted 
"In places where there are no 
real job prospects, welfare 
mothers will srniply go home 
and have another baby " 

Bill Greene, who Uke Wat- 
son represents the Los Angeles 
ghetto community, had a 
shaip'Cdged retort. 'The pre- 
sent system is nothing, zip, 
zero, doubIe>zero. It is debiL' 
tating, denigratmg, and 1 am 
tired of seemg women that I 
'oresent put m this kind of 
posture " 

With Senate passage, the 
fight seemed over Assembly 
concurrence on some techmcal 
changes was the only nmaui* 
ingstep before passage became 
ofTicul. At that moment, 
though, Assembly mmonty 
leader Pat Nolan decided that 
the package cost too much 

Those who had worked for 
months to hammer out the 
deal were undentandaUy ^ s- 
mayed at this 24th-hou- ip- 
peanmce And the fact tl'St 
the young Republican stalTe-s 
working for Nolan displayel 
more zeal than brains - atone 
cntical moment, a staffer de- 
taibng numerous points of 
contention admitted he hadn't 
even read the bill - made 
things worse. 



In the end, the Republican 
Assemblyman surrendered to 
the wishes of the governor's 
office "We had gone too far 
down the road to change 
course," says Mericsamer. 

'Tell Nolan the game is 
over," Agnos said to Mcrk' 
samer 'Then go to RoberU 
and shake on it." 

After the bu-sigmng, 

everyone was convinced that 
he had made the best deal 
Deukmejian had had to com- 
promise twice - offenng to 
spend more money, first on 
training programs, later for 
child care, than he had intend- 
ed But the governor got his 
workfare program. As Carl 
WilLams declared, "if you saw 
the TV coverage, it was worth 
every penny " 

Dave Roberti saw the bill 
very differently, as the Magna 
Charta for child care. Yean 
from now, he predicted, that's 
what would be remembered 

In fact, everyone mvolved 
wiU probably benefit political- 
ly, mcludmg the Odd Couple 
of Swoap and Agnos. Dave 
Swoap IS now Mr Welfare Re- 
form He's the man who was 
pKked to spread the gospel on 
the 'Today" show and has 
been senously touted to head 
the federal Health and Human 
Services Department. 

Art Agnos has been prais- 
ed so lavishly by all the partic* 
ipants that you'd think canon- 
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ization was m the wind And 
his pditical reward may be 
more tangible 

At least that's the estimate 
of Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown Dimng the last hour of 
debate in the Assembly, Tom 
Bates predicted that in five 
yean this measure would be 
regarded as a failure Bates 
hoped that, when the tune 
came, the authors would 
adi ^ as much 

"I. •*'^rrc talkmg about 
Assemt.. 'an Agnos," Brown 
shot back, \e1I be (he ma>>or 
of San Frai mo by then " 

"Is that an endorsement''" 
Bates asked 

"It's a guarantee." 

^A^HAT ACTUALLY happens 
m 1990. when the bill has 
been fully mtplemented, is 
anyone's guess. The Depart- 
ment of Social Services pre- 
dicts that the state will save a 
quarter of a billion doUan a 
year m reduced welfare costs 
The Department of Finance, 
the admimstration's fiscal con- 
science, IS much less sanguuie 
So IS the Legislative Analyst's 
office, which points out that 
DSS has probably exaggerated 
th: speed with which welfare 
reapients will get jobs and 
overstated the uvuigs from 
those who, m order to avoid 
workfare, won't sign up for 
welfare m the fim place If 
the Legulative Analyst is right, 
costs could be mudi higher - 



hundreds of millions of doi* 
Ian higher - and fiscal bene* 
fits much smaller than the pol- 
iticans are acknowledgmg. 

Who is right - how much 
money will be saved, how 
many jobs will be filled by 
newly tramed welfare mothen 
- can't be known now There 
IS some mildly encouragmg 
data from San Diego County, 
which has been operatuig a job 
club-workfare program for 
several yean. But much of the 
San Diego savings came from 
tnmmuig people from the rolls 
and the protections built uito 
the new legislation makes this 
strategy less likely 

A lavish employment and 
tramuig program ui Massa- 
chusetts hat put 17,000 wel- 
fare reapients ui unsubcidized 
private -sector jobs during the 
past two yean, saving the state O 
some S50 million. Yet because ^ 
that program is essentially vol- 
untary, it attracts the most 
motivated redpients. In the 
mandatory Califomu program, 
there are bound to be propor- 
tionately fewer successes. 

There will always be some 
people on the welfare roIL, no 
matter how the GAIN pro* 
t(ram is carried out. But, in an 
unportant sense, that is beside 
the point. As Sen. Bill Greene 
argued passionately during the 
floor debate, those indhriduals 
are better off bringing home a 
paycheck - even if it's a work- 
fare paycheck. The very fact 
that they are working should 
help break the cycle of depend- 
ency and despondency - 
which, after all, is what social 
welfare programs are supposed 
to achieve. 
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Other States^ Plaes i 

By RICHAP^cJ ADDOCK, Times Stajf Writer 

SACRAMENTO-Dunng the last school year, Vclda Jenkins spent Iwd 
days a week quleUy mopping floors at a state lab in South Charleston, 
W. Va , J n exchange for her welfare check 

A mother of three teen -aged 
children, she had been promised 
training as a lab aide. But she never 
received an hour of instructjon 

"I can't get off welfare with what 
I'm doing" she aaid. 'Tm not 
working myself any farther than 
up and down these halls." 

In West Virginli, officials con- 
ceded that Jenkins had fallen be- 
tween the cracks of the state's 
workfarc system. But in California, 
she has helped shape public policy. 

Her case became known as the 
"Velda Factor" among a handful of 
California lawmsk.rs and officials 
who discovered , her plight last 
spnng while on a tour of states that 
had enacted some form of work 
program for welfare recipients. To 
Assemblyman Axt Agnos (D-San 
Francisco), statd Hea lth andJW el- 
fare Secretary Davie! Swoap~&nd 
olhers, her situation was an exam> 
pie of what to avoid in creating a 
California workfare system. 

That trip turned into a crucial 
first step in the evolution of Cali- 
fornia's workfare program, which 
was signed into law last Thursday 
by Gov. George Deukmejian. 



CallforBlaVpijia 

Under the California plan, as 
many as 175.000 welfare recipients, 
primarily women with children 
c er the age of 6, will be required 
vork, go to school or receive job 
t.-unng in exchange for public 
as.«i.«"ince. 

Bu, in part because of Velda 
Jenkins, each of these welfare 
recipients will receive a written 
contract from their county welfare 
department spelling out precisely 
what training they will receive-a 
method unique to the Cahforma 
program. ' , 

And in partbeciuseof the lack of i 
chtld-care assistance available in | 
West Virginia for workfare moth- 
ers like Jenkins, California's pro- 
gram includes an expensive child- 
cve feature that wUl enable wel- 
fare recipients to spend many more 
houn It work or in training. 



California's adoption of a work* 
fare program comes at a time when 
2o states are expenmenting with 
mandatory work programs and an- 
other 12 have established volun- 
tary programs But lawmakers m 
Sacramento have created a work- 
fare and training program far more 
comprehensive and complex than 
any of the. programs attempted 
elsewhere. 

The California delegation's tnp 
to the East provided a first-hand 
look at work programs m West 
Vu-ginia, Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania Perhaps more significant 
politically, it also evened a ime of 
communication between the con- ' 
servative Swoap and the liberal ' 
Agnos. 

"The tnp had precisely the result 
we were looking for," Swoap said ir. 
an interview. Swoap, who an- 
nounced Friday that he will resign 
Nov. 1 , said: "It enabled us to see all 
Ihe^e various elements in detail, 
decide which ones we liked and 
which ones we didn't. We devel-* 
oped bttle buzzwords and common 
understandings, like 'the Velda 
Fflolor.' - ( 

In Massachusetts!, the California 
delegation saw a highly touted 
work program that stresses the 
voluntary participation of welfare 
recipients, 

' The Massachusetts program, 
known as Employment & Training, 
or ET, is not considered workfare 
beciuse it has no mandatory work 
provision. Its only requirement is 
that welfare recipients register for 
the program. They then can choose - 
from a variety of training programs 

* or choose not to participate at all. ' 

.Massachusetts officials said their ' 
p-o<jram is designed to motivate 
welfare recipients to work— not I 
coerce them to get off welfare. And ' 

..^o.far, there has been no shortage 
of- volunteers for the limite<i num- 

LtcrofETslotaavailable. 
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, We approached it very dlffer- 
ently-ln a positive way," Massa- 
chusetts Gov. Michael S. Dukakis 
s>:J in an Interview, 'The people 
on AFDC have responded so well to 
this that our only problem is we 
can't respond fast enough to ac- 
commodate aU the people who 
wanttocomein.** 

- ET was so attractiTe to Boston 
resident Cheryl liberatore thai she 
quit her Job last year to go on 
welfare so she would be eligible for 
one of the training programs* As a 
result, the 22-year-old mother 
said, she landed a job at Massachu- • 
setts General Hospital thai paid 
nearly twice as much as her old 
one. 

\Vhen the CalifomJa ddegation 
came through Boston, Massachu- 
: setts fiUte officials ^isfAMyed Lib- 
. eratore as one of iheir auccess 

• stories. 

* RtcipleatiOivitacliokM 

California officials wer« so im- 
pressed with the Massachusetts 
program that they Incorporated 
inif* their proposal a component 
that gives welfare recipients some 
. choice in the kind of work, training 
or education they will receive. j 
"Massachusetts provided a tre- 
^ m2ndousmodelforus,**Agnoasald. 
. Massachusetts offldais report 
; that their program has saved $50 
million in welfare costa since it 
began in 1983. Between October, 
1983, and June, 1985, according to 
. these reports, 10^79 Matsachusetts 
; welfare reclplenU have been 
placed in jobs with an average 
. cntrylevelwageofl5.IOanhour. 
. In Pennsylvania, mtjch like West ' 
. Virginia, the visitors fipora the West ' 
> Coast saw a workfare program i 
•gearfd more toward giving em- j 
ployers free labor than providing : 
; welfare recipients with training 
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One of the largest crriployrs '» ! 
\s orkfare labor has been the Pern- • 
sylvan:a National Guird, .^.ty 
used welfare recipients as cusuxiv 
ansatmanyofitsi^Sarmories / 

In many cases, the workfare 
participants replaced workers laid 
off by the state—a practice that 
will be prohibited in the California 
program. I 

-"From my point of view, with 
the number of budget cutback*, I 
don't know how we would have*, 
gotten the job done wilhoutthem," I 
^aid Pennsylvania Ac^Unt Gen.* 
Richard Scott, who oversees the 
tSational Guard. { 

But even at one air base at Ft 
Indiantown Gap, where wwkfare 
offers little in the way of Job 
training, one participant praised 
the program. 

gives you a chance to get out. 
and do something^ said 36.year- i 
old George P. Keener Jr., the father] 
of two small children. "I Was Justj 
sUting around the house doing, 
nothing. At least I'm working for 
the money now." 

Keener's attitude is shared by ', 
many workfare partidpanis. ac-l 
cording to field studies conducted^ 
by the New York-based Manpower* 
Demonstration Research Corp. 

"One of the wrpriset was the. 
positive response of people to the , 
work program.'* MDRC vice presi- 
dent Judith Gueron said in an 
interview. 

AddM Agnos, "All the studies 
doni! around the country indicate 
that the overwhelming ro^ty of 
people who participate in even the 
most Draconian forms of workfare 
indicate they feel better about 
themselves as a result" 

One element of the Califom'a 
plan was drawn from at county -run 
pilot progran\in San Diego. 

In that projfram, welfare recipi- 
ents must look for work and those 
that are unsuccessful are required 
to take a workfare assignment A 
similar provision has been included 
m thr statewide program. 



R«a|an*a Workfare Froffram 

The proliferation of different 
pro^rrams around the country was 
fostered by President Reagan, who 
as governor of California champi- 
oned a version of wot kf are in 1971 
that now is wkSely regarded to 
have been unsuccessful At the 
time, Swoap was a Reagan appoint- 
ee very much Involved in the 
governor's workfareefforts. 

Ten years later, in 1981, the 
Ilea];an Administration in ^Vash- 
ington sponsored a change in the 
federal law to make it easier for 
states to require welfare recipients 
to work. Swoap then was Reagan's 
undersecretary of health and hu- 
man services and played a key rote 
in changing the law. ^ 

In 1983, Swoap returaedto Sac- 
ramento as a member of Dmkme)!- 
an's cabinet, where he is niw in a , 
position to implement work^ve at ' 
the state level. 

"It was particularly good to cory^ 
back and design a package that\ 
ta*<es advantage of v, hat we did on 
the federal level." Swoap sa.d. 
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Richard R Nathan 



Welfare Revolution 



Quietly, in the states. 



For 20 years, welfare reform has been the 
Mount Everest of American domestic pohcy. 
Pobucuns have tred to cbmb « beause it uas 
..ere. The history of these ascents has been ccn- 
t-Dversiil The proposab have been mootly com- 
prehsnsive grand des.gn3, made in Washmjjton. 
t'.-c s position has been a test of one's ideology. 

As a fonrer partiapant, I now believe th^se 
esrbtr efforts to establish a negative income lax 
cr r-aranieed income system were the urong 
approach to welJtre reform. But in thi> past five 
years*, there has been a subJJe and bttJeijo:iced 
shtft towwd an alternative. A new consensus is 
CTergmg, emphasttuii jobs and with state gov- 
emments m the driver's seat 

In over twHhirds of the states, there is cctiv.ty 
ur.ier the headmg ot "woridare," which I ttj'j^ve 
TTJy turn out to be the real wet/are re- 
to. Lt th;s p-ocess, the meaning of the 
^.otd "worWare" is subtly chan^jng. In tt-e 
1970s, wcrkfare was anathema to bbenls 
often damned it as "slavefare." Tre 
tneanmg of the term in thfs penod \as 
rarrower thin it is now. It refenrd to the 
sng»e apprwch tiiat people on wclive 
s.'-ould "work o^ their benefits. T.iey 
s.»cu]d engage in publjc service jobs (often 
condemned as "ma^ce work") for an 
snount of tme equal to sowe wage rate 
(>ych as the mmanun waf^) divided b> 
their entitlement to weUire assistance. 

Historically, this has be/^i the approach 
to welfare for adult men iwthout famiLea 
trdcr state and county asMstance prcgrams. Ln 
1971, the fcdmJ bw was amended to :{fqu.re ihjt 
a uoman m the then fast-growwg .Aid to Famil-es 
^'.th Dependent Chten program register for 
^•o:k and accept a "suitable" job a one » avaiible 
if her youngest chJd a over 6 jean of age. 
T.lis requirement does not say that states ard 
o^nties have to uA up jobs-only that if a sujtab'e 
JO f> IS aviJahe (along with chi!d care) an AFDC 
la.'nty hesd is required to accept it, 

Ten years iMer, Ronald Reagan tried to n'ov^ 
c^-en further tn this direction. He proposed that 
s^Jfes be rrquired to pro-/ide jobs to all AFDC 
f-mijy heads, again with chiloren over 6 y^ars of 
ar.d where child care is available. M.'iough 
U^izn succeeded in 1S81 m obtaining passage 
<■ fctidamenlal welfare changes removing mir-y 
V orfcr;? poor families from l.'-.e AFDC roles, he 
r.ot successful m winning enact nfni of uni- 
serial and compulsory work as a condition of the 



r f ^LV'P^ ^^^^^ »nitead j.-d 

t..i. the sta.ss couW f«t tec approach ak)ny u,fn 
0.. jmptoyirent approaches to we'iare re'or-n 
J he 'npcrlar.t new aciMty being undertakei 
ov., two-thirds of tne states invoWw tt: 
L.iL:r this new authority, although on a bread, 
tred basis tfcit also includes jcb preparation ard 

^Jo search activities. The states are using a >an* 
c\i of approaches; they can be arrayed on a c-^n* 
tinu'jm accortung to the degree and character 
the obligations imposed under these new sta,c 
systems. 

The welfare reform programs of Michael Duka> 
Ls. go\emor cf Massachusetts, and Ckorge Oeuv* 
pe;.yi, gwerror of CaliferriA, bear particular:/ 
clc;i; watching. The Massachusetts program cai:ed 
••£T Choices" is the most liberal test of emptey. 
rent approaches to welfare reform. (ET $iaj.ds for 
err.p*.oyment and training.) The emphasis m Massa* 
chusstts is on job preptntion and placement sen'» 
ices, not on compulsory work experience. Th:s ap- 
proach can be contrasted with that of states such 
ns Utah and V/sst Virgima that hare a strong tiad:* 
tion of nundat^ry oommumty work expenence tor 
wv'Jare family ^ds. 



CatJcmla's program stands out as the most 
ambitious new sUte welfare reform m the nauon. 
In 198S, tl.e state enacted legislation to provide 
"Greater Avenues to Independence"»abbre\i* 
ated. of course, as GAIN— for all qualifying we), 
fare family heads. Under this program, all coun. 
ties in California are to set up t.^w systems to 
provide a range of services— training, cduation, 
job counsekng and job placement Eligible wel. 
fare recipients are required to participate in one 
or another of these services. If the services are 
not successful in getting a" ^bgible AFDC family 
head mto the work force, the are followed by sn 
months or one >ear of "relevant", community 
work espenence in a prejumably useful (not 
"make work") p'tblic ser\i(e job. It is estimated 
thit C3Wor:3ia wll sF«rd as much as §300 irJ. 
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J ^'n per year cn lh» progrm, nol countjrg the 
f ^pecieo jveUarc savmgi, when GAIN is fully im* 
p:-niented. This u more than the federal govern- 
ment spent in 19S5 (or the nation as a whole on 
welfare empioyment and training programs 
UTidti its work incentive (or WIN) program. 

It N not yet clear what will happen under the 
C?'jorn;a or other new state welizre reform pro 
\t»T?.^ in the turbulent ennronment of Gramm- 
XuJj'ur.-HoUmgs. This quiet suie-focused re-zo- 

Ucn IS. !n effect, an attempt to change welfare 
.»". an lm>Ututm and, in the process, to reouce 
? c of welfare both tor recipients 2nd 

f f iocety. But such change docs not come 

The >.'3npo.v»r Demorstraticn Research Cor- 
p:4:«:n. bajcd n New C>tv. has conducted 
t • . ite demor.st:nticn resenrch projec*^ on 
^ r;2 ivns cf the work and Af L^are approach m 
'*'r>.<^ T.ore than 35.000 people hi\e been as- 
5'x id either t» a rew pro^ran cr a companion 
grojp. The results cf these demonstrations so 
tar, r/.cluding cne tn Ion Die go that was a mcdel 
for .he California GAIN program, ha\e teen 
P'ontsing. HoN^ever, the earnings and work in* 
c 'C^it% ach'eved are not all that Urge, and fur- 
t! ?rmore there is variation among the states m 
l«\?se tenns. One cl«r lesson from these state 
cx.'cnnents is that it is bound to take time to 
dti! u-ith the accumulation of ger.eraticns of the 
tumble problem of very higrt rates of single-par- 
ent families among the poor. 

Bui there is new hope. The states are servmg 
2\ testing grounds for welfare reform on a basis 
tfat invol/es a delicate balancing act by liberals 
.^.d conservatives Job-focused instiiutionaJ 
rh».nges to reduce the stigma of welfare are the 
r£ie.')ce of the new approach. It is too early to 
draw conclusions about its cff:cacy. But a cer- 
tainly bears close watching: it codd be the real 
welrare r'sform. 



7ht Ltiter, uko aw d^putv unitntcrttarj fzr 
hfa\h, fducnt.on and u »iicrt m th( S'jon admmu' 
tfcUon, ro'if t,/schtt ot Prmctton Urj,tnUy 
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California invests in Vorkfare' 



ByCtMfylSuMvan 

SUff writer c ! Th» Christian SotncM Monttof 

Frasno. Cant. 

Cherron Holmes knows what it is like 
to be a "welfare mother " to hear people 
at the supennarket whisper comments 
abrat the amount of groceries she's al- 
lowed to buy with food stamps. Now. 
she*s also learning what it's like to be a 
working mother, holding down a fulHime 
job outside the home and drawing a regu- 
lar paycheck instead of a welfare check. 

She recently landed her Job as a recep- 



tionist with the help of GAIN (Greater 
Avenues for Independence), (Mfonda*s 
newly restructured welfare program. Ms. 
Holmes says the program is mure like a 
bridge than an avenue. **A11 you have to 
do is cross over to find your self-identity 
and your independence/* she saysi "If 
you give it a chance, it can work for you. 
But remember, nothing is free." 

Jalifomians* ' perception that welfare 
clients were getting a free ride, hbwever, 
is the spark that ignited current reforms 
Please aee WORKHUIE bock page 
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in the state. As governor of California 
(I067-74) Ronald Reagan tried a work- 
fare prognun, but it was never fully put 
'ji practice and ended when he left office. 
His successor, Gov Edmund G.Brown Jr., 
approved an experimental workfare pro- 
gram for San Diego County that was a 
forerunner of GAIN. 

Launched June 30 in FVesno County, 
the new program is expected to be inlti- 
ated in more than 20 of California's 58 
counties this year AU counties are sup- 
posed to have GAIN programs within 
four years. 

Gain's bottom line is that welfare re- 
cipients who are not able to find work in 
the marketplace, as Holmes dk), will be 
isaiffMd Jobs in the public sector or with 
nonprofit agenda. In effect, they will be 
"earning** their welfare checks. 

During California's 30 years of experi- 
ence with a variety of welfare progruns, 
'Vyt sentiment of the general piMc that 
able-bodied people should work and par* 
tldpat^ in the labor market has never 
disappeared," says Ben KeUey, director of 
sodal services in Fresno County. ''We now 
insist thst everybody partidptte in the 
marketplace — and we'll provide the ser- 
vices [tran^rtatkm paaiet, dUkt care, 



education, and job traimng) to do it" 

GAIN'S Inauguration comes at a tmt 
when the United States is begmning to 
reexamine its national welfare policy. 
President Reagan, m his State of the 
Union address in February, announced 
the formation of a White House commis- 
si<m to evaluate assistance programs and 
make recommendations on welfare r^ 
form. New bills have been introduced In 
Congress to restructure federal relief pro- 
grams. And other states — Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia — 
have also revised their welfare programs, 
tying them more closely to job training 
and employment. 

California officials think GAIN is a 
model for the nation 'It takes different 
approaches that have been tried else- 
where, and are proven to be effective, and 
puts tnem into one comprehensive pro- 
gram," says Bruce Wagstaff of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Social Services. 

Ftmded this year at 178 million, G/UN 
will cost 1336 million a year when it's 
going. It is expected to save the state $360 
milUon a year because of lower welfare 
payments and new income taxa from 
former clients who have found Jobs. 

Hdmes, who found a job vvlth FYesno 
County after one day in the GAIN pro- 
gram, will not earn enough at first to 
cover her publi^assistanoe allotment. 



The state will make up the balance until 
she earns enough to provide for herself 
and her two boys 

"Is it not better to subsidize a person's 
labor than to give them a check and let 
them sit at home?" Mr. Kell^ asks. "One 
is a dead end. The other carries the 
chance of something positive happening " 
GAIN critics, however, say that manda- 
tory "workfare" has never worked and 
thai voluntary programs are more effec- 
tive. Thev are also a cemed that wel- 
fare clienu who can'; find employment m 
the marketplace will be forced into 
"make-work" Jys — raking leaves in the 
park or counting paper dips In the back 
room. 

Lu^ Medina of C.'ntro la F^miha, an 
advocacy group for Fresno County's poor, 
insists that the workfare segment of 
GAIN must provide "meaningful, useful 
employment" She says Fresno County is 
committed to that goal, but adds that 
other counties in the state may not be so 
willing to provide dose supervision and 
careful training for GAIN portidpants. 

It's too eariy to draw '*ny condusions 
about the program's success or failure. 
Statistics are scant, but testing.of eariy 
partidpants in FVesno County indicate 
that about half of the dlents need to 
improve basic skills — such as learning to 
speak English or reading at a sixth-grade 



level — before they can compete m the 
labor market 

GAIN IS soiictured so that welfare re- 
cipients look first for Jobs m the compcti* 
tive marketplace People who fail to find 
work can then choose from a menu of 
options, such as on-the-job traimng or 
vocational education Pubbc-sccLor slots 
are the last resort, but clients are required 
to take them in order to continue to re- 
ceive benefits 

The key to GAIN'S success ultimately 
may be whether it gets support from the 
private business community "I wish w< 
could have mandated to the employer, as 
well as to the welfare client, that 'you hiU 
partiaiMte,' " Ms. Medina says 

But the business commumty here may 
no^ be capable of supporting the program. 
The county's economy is tied closely to 
the strugglmg agricultural mdustry, and 
the unemployment rate vanes between 
10 and 16 percent, depending on the 
season 

Between 1980 and 1985, the county's 
population grew 8 percent, but job 
growth has been flat, says Danie] K. 
Whitehurst, president of the Fresno 
County Economic Development Corpora* 
tion and a former mayor of Fresno mayor 
"GAIN will only break the (poverty] cyde 
if there are jobs to be had for welfare 
people," he says. 
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'Workfare' offers ways to GAIN independence 

County program leads in 
state job training push 



By TtattSA Baknot 
0/ {f\c Ttmes Staff 
t f 

They arc wi unlikely team with an 
enormous nussion. Whether they 
are umply charging windmills or 
blazing new trails in this country's 
system of helping the poor remains 

to be seen , . ^ . 

'Ofi a recent coof arid foggy morn 
ing. Amen-Judah. Uura Eck' 
Im and Sally La Cau faced a rt>om-. 
ful of women to enthusiastically 
pitch their new prdgram. The 
women, mostly while, single and in 
their 20s. sipped coffee and re- 
matned politely atientive. {( a little 
bored or sleepy/ as they listened to 
the introductory remarks. Amen* 
Judah. Ecklm and La Cau had a cap- 
tive audience, since the vvomen were 
all mothcn on public assistance and 
therefore required to attend the all- 
day workshop. 

The women were m for a day of 
tests, forms and information about 
the "options and havc-toV under a 
new state law that requires able wel- 
fare recipients to find jobs or panic 
ipale in job training programs 
Napa gels head surt 
Napa IS one of the UtVi counties In 
the state to develop and put in place 
lU "workfare" program under the 
state law adopted m September 
1985, (Fresno County launched its 
program one day earlier than Napa.) 



"By lumping m early we can work 
with the state to impact the develop- 
ment of the guidclincsT^say* Oan 
Corscllo. county human services 
director, v 

Napa's program, clled Greater 
Avcnuei for IfxJependence or GAIN, 
has been in plice since ear^ July. 
A pilot prograv> began m/ugust 
1985, and 'has already helped 
"hundreds." according to Amen- 
Judah. who shepherds new par- 
ticipants Into the GAIN program. 

*^e were riinning (the pilot pro- 
gram) on a shoestring." stys GAIN 
planner Lynne Vaughan. •*We fol- 
lowed the state %vork-welfaje bilh as 
they developed, and when the law 
passed we decided to go for it. This 
is really a win-win-win program." 

The program is designed to get 
welfare rcaptcnts off the rolls by get- 
ting them into "entry-level, career" 
jobs that Will keep them out of the 
public assistance system pe^.na- 
nently Unlike earlier workfare pro- 
grams, dating back to ftonald Rea- 
gan's da> • as California governor, the 
GAIN program provides child care 
and transportation 

Since over 90 percent of welfare 
cases are single mothers, child care 
is the crucial component, according 
to everyone Im-olved with GAIN. 

"I haven't been a great fan of 
workfare because it is usually basad 
on dead-end make work. As a result. 



it never really got people off wel> 
(are." stvs Cbrsella "Whit nukes this 
unique is that it addresses many of 
the crucial issues, especially child 
care. \fbu ask a wonun to care for 
kids and %vork a minimum wage job 
that %fUI go ncwhere-shell just be 
burned out and back on welfare. 
This » a p(Mitive program, not nega- 
tive and puhltive." *' *•* 

The GAIN j)rogram provides sev- 
eral levels o( service, from aduh 
basic education and English classes 
for non-Cnglfsh speakers to job 
search coacMng to voatk)nal train- 
ing. While some participants will just 
need to brush up their skills, others 
can emoU in coUege programs for up 
to two years, according to £cklin. 
Others can participate In paid and 
non-paid on the job training p.-o- 
grams. '* '; ' • ' ' 

"At first 1 didn ( like the idea of un- 
paid work experience programs." 
conr<»4cs Vaughan. **But 95 ^rcf ni 
of the employees and employers m 
studies said the experience was 
great. The facts didn't bear out the 
fears.** 

In order to place participants in 
jobs with advancement potential. 
GAIN training is closely tied to the 
job market. The Napa Private Indus- 
try Council is actively involved in the 
program. 

•*We have generally had tremen 
dous response from employer*" says 
(pttQsestepttfieS) 
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GAIN iob trainin I iuff r The groceiy dcf ks trcit you 

' ■ like • cheater. FVople In line inspect 

your cart— you better not have any* 
thing but generic ba^cs." "I couldnt 
Qb() anyone to .treat my child ^ncn 
PlVos iU.'l had to go out o( tbunty 

cbntiist t(!?pa^plior» of we)* 
ttre reapientil'Amen^udah asks 
each woman wty she's on public av 
sfatance. Almost vrithout exception 
they said they were singte^parentx 
6ften from abusive marriages, with 
small chiklren they were unable to 
support and care for on their low , 



PIC chairman Ray Sercu. "We (em- 
pkjyers) have incentive to take these 
employt^ because, many come 
%vith siibaUbcd ti^img.'VUiKkr>)e 
tfaioing pioraiiC GAIN pays liaU of 
the employee's «lary diiring the , 
tAinlpf period. . . 

A study compiete<J in February 
predicted that about 1.700 new }obs 
%«fOuld be created In Napa by 1988. 
Most of the new K)bt are expected 
to be in the health aod sen^ in- 
duitriet. so G/UN^ vocational train* . 
Ixuaet on derkal.and sales^ : 
7b belppirtkdpaftts prepare f(^ 
customer . service ;%«Mi In stores or 
ttotels, one of the programs goes so 
far u to fUm training exercises on 
v;de(\ and offers oppoitunltics to Inv 
prove.appearance through exercise 
and nutrition counsding. lessons at 
tKe beauty coBege and "having your 
cokMf^done.** * 
OrientatSoa: positive .mpoiue 
rrhe (UteWie aoratch paper is ti* 
(M ^QAtN Appraisal: Saalch P^perT 
The sheet is only eight by seven 
inches, so motf of the front and back 
h'covered with scribblings after the 
SOminute nuth portkm of the exam 
it-over. 

**. The 17 women who are attending 
Amen-Judah'i orkntatkm ivorkshop 
niomin^ ^ilU}^ * collective 
sigh 9f kvr Ihe t%voi>art test 
is over. The rea^^ ccmprehension 
l^ion*" Includes 'saini^'lonm. re- 
|))mes.l employee matiwuls and 
charts likely to be encountered dur* 
Ing a Job search or on a Job. The 
math section tests basic math f ^"ts 
osing examples such as pay 
stub'/ and tax deductkmt 
..."It's'a very pncXlf 
AmenJudah-Thef 
whether a pattidpat • ^' basic 
education before or a *lol> 
^ub** workshops.; «^ ; 

un%vind kom the stre« of the 
Amen*Judah invites the women 
(6 complete the sentence: '*f^le 
On welfare arc. . Immediately the 
^xxip perks u|\ calling out lazy." ~ir> 
responsible.** Icheati** Soon the sin* 
gle words tum Into vignettes of mis- 
treatment and discrimination: "My 
•on was left Ignored and crying in 
the hospital w^dle nonMedlOl kkls 
got balloons and attention from (he 



That illustrates ou' saying heier 
Amen-Judah tdis the group *^el* 
fare mothers are crea'ted from' low 
wages and unpaid child support." 

As the day progresses, the pa;* 
ticipants learn other deuiis of the 
CAIN program. They hear from 
Phyllis Boyson. who heads the Fam- 
ily Support Division of the District 
Attornej 's Of ficeV.Sh^ tells tHem 
about the cUld sup(X)rt taws *and 
how her staff. withacasek>adof 700 
apiece woi'k to tind and coOect from 
non^wying parenti, usually lithers. 

Fbr about half of the grouf:^ this 
workshop Is the longest amount of 
time th^'ve been separated h^m 
their babies or toddlen Child care 
is a concern near to their hearts, so 
even afters full d^ of lorms and 
testis they perk up at the last prtsen- 
utkm. Susan Edwardi from Rainbow 
ChikI Care Council has ^nlved to ex- 
plain how mothers In the GAIN pro- 
gram can arrange ior their chlklren's 
care— at no expense— during the 
lime they attend dasies or search for 
• iobi 

So far. it has gone amazingly 
smoothly." says Edwards of the 
GAIN*RaInboW|fhttd ore, coopera- 
tion' Rainbow^fflpleled a study of 
county chlM bie facilities In Febru- 
ary. While it Is§lath«ly easy to find 
care for three-'^lp iouryear-olds. care 
for infants and schooUge children 
remains a challenge, she sayi In ad- 
dition, many of the nursing or sales- 
cashier lobs encouraged ui^der the 
GAIN training require %veekend and 
evening houfV-Umes when availa- 
ble child care fidlities are scarce. 



Although only three of the wx)men 
present are required to sign bp for 
GAlK by the end of the day IS are 
making appointments for child care 
consultation and individual evalua* 
tions. . 

This response is typical" says 
Arncn>ludah. "We've had a high per* 
cent of voIunteenT- 

the Iwve-toV and the S«an*-to'a' 

Only certain welfare redptents a. ^ 
required to participate In GAIN, ^.le 
program targets those whose youn- 
gest child Is IS. who have two o. 
fewer chiklren both over the age of 
six. and those with two'parent 
house holdi 

*^e're especially concerned about 
the people whose children are grow- . 
Ing older, because they will run out 
,of akl within a few years and have 
,no |ob skiOs,** explains La Cau. This 
helps them make the transition" 

Other welfare recipients are eligt* 
ble to participate on a voluntary 
basil 

The county handles about 1.300 
cases at any one time, accord...g to 
Corsella He expects about 500 peo- 
.p!e to become actWely Involved In 
tlj^'GXlN program during Its 'first, 
'year. ■ ; .; , 

The county requested S7S0.000 
from the sute to hind GAIN, but the 
sute approved S54S.000. 

*1Ve're still negotiating." Corscllo 
says. "We fed the state U obligated 
to pay the freight. The entire amount 
b net. Our program . -ould cost 
abou« ^S per applicant, as com^ 
pared to Fresno at 11300." / 
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A Tmio Mirror K t t» ip t p ci 



Workfare Works 



Ii has been nearly a year since California's 
workfare program was iniUaied. and ii will be a 
long Ume before anyone knows whether u will 
Work. Bui ii is the boldest plan of its kind m the 
country, and Is up and running in five counties 
This autumn, GAIN (for Greater Avenues to 
Independence) administrators are tounng the 
sUte to drum up support for their plan to help the 
poor get out and stay out of poverty. They seem to 

nl T^T* ^ngrtditn\s to make workfare work 

GAIN, modeled after San Diego's highly suc- 
cessful plan, embodies the most imporUnt of the 
liberal and conservaUve approaches to workfare 
Its fundamental premise is that those on welfare 
want to Work. In fact, most do; The average stay on 
welfare in California is 22 months, and only about a 
quarter of recipients stay on longer than five 
years. GAIN is unique in that it requires nearly all 
able-bodied welfare recipients to do something- 
work, go to school, or receive job training-in 
exchange for their checks. That pleased con- 
servaUves, who wanted to get something for their 
MCipienL * °' responsibility on 

But GAIN looks beyond merely getUng people 
temporarily off the dole. Welfare recipicnU won't 
be forced into make-work jobs, nor will they be 
Shoveled into dead-end employment GAIN gives 
them the opportunity to learn a skill and teaches 
them how to market it Administrators help 
recipienU find work and get them to it If a welfare 
recipient does uke a low -paying job, the state will 
make up the difference between the paycheck and 
the welfare check. That will help alleviate the 
dilemma inherent in so many welfare programs- 
how to encourage a welfare recipient to take a lob 
that pays less than welfare. One disappointing but 
perhaps unavoidable aspect of GAIN is that 



welfare recipien are prevented from working m 
jobs customarily performed by union members 
Tuat prohibition, though a prevents governments 
from replaang workers with welfare recipients, 
removes a host of interesting jobs that workfarers 
could do And it is especially unfortunate in the 
light of the spending limits placed on local 
governments by ProposiUon 13. 

No matt* how good the training or the job. 
lastmg pr&fe. .;ss against chronic unemployment 
impossible unless families- especially those u uh 
small children— are encouraged to stay together 
In California, S0% of the 600,000 families on 
welfare are headed by one parent, who is usuall> 
female and usually a member of a minority GAIN 
wisely provides for child care and transportation to 
and from work and job interviews in the interest 
of keeping families together, mothers with pre- 
school children will not be obliged to take part in 
the program, though they may volunteer to do so 
And If, after the entire process, welfare recipient^ 
sUll refuse to work. Uie aid will be taken awa\ 
from them but not from their children 

The early results on GAIN, though in no wa\ 
conclusive, are encouraging In Fresno Count\. 
naif the welfare reapients who have gone through 
the miual job-search program have found work 
mosUy in semiskilled service jobs Administrators 
n^i«P\^""'^ reporUng early success, too 
iiAlN 8 big lest will come when the program goes 
sUtewide, and into full swing, m 1988 Its biggest 
potcnual problem is child care, which is inadequate 
everywhere. 

So many anti-poverty programs in the past have 
been killed before they have had a chance to prove 
their worth. GAIN, the most ambiUous attempt yet 
to lift Oie poor from the squalor that is their lives, 
deserves a fair test 
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IVorkfare' plan 
b.paying off for 
the unemployed 



III «tt «( ft* flnl nnlto «C ^'vwftiw* 
OMiy »l • Kk'A Katacr UMplui to 
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>y Uto <tot m f iHiiH irim to ttowty 
tatotfftM* ki aMt ft* ttato: 

nta to «• «t fti flnt M eMMAictto 
Mto ■■iitoi fti 9f«9M that win 
igiam wdptoitof AMtorMBBito 

■■I niiiiiin rMi> !■ rnrm tt r-^ 

w.** «M* «C ftl MHliMtnl* 




KtO0H 



MM noflb MtaiC YMb* Cmtf CAIN 



r, few aM 3M partctoMto. nw 
Utar ««itar to M «( • htif tfMM wfeo 
feiaiUftljifenator. 

Vfeaft* pn^M to tpcrattoaal. 
K «■ hcM* IM Mr «C nt UN AFDC 
*toft *M — 1 | . 



- rafiliadiritovfetlfMwith 
MMMM «■ OAWL aiitf ftMt MmJMd 
l» fe« iHjiinlly aad i t i ry mU* to 

Tfet wfty tnaft. My m?«I cpuoty 
tfncltrt. mm mtn volwtMn Urn 
I iirtii M vil 1^ ly iiwtoM iC 



AM* totftofr atMC feaJl e( d» YUte 
»Mticl»Mii art aaw uktog rtmtdta) 
ciMMt Itov^ ftt ManrtvOt Adult EdB- 
caltoa Tn^tm m Yaba Cmnaatty OA- 



ra cMMwt wttbtbt n 
«• an haartag (ran Mkicalon that the 



• Mmm m* wowr am . M 



AanteM popuMtiM is aot M vtlMiicaM M tt oMd 
to bc^ MM Jo rndcrtck of OH JalDt togblathre CAIN 
niril^t rMiwIltif. "aad ** ara deaUof to CalUor 
ria wtft May people ataM prtouiy laafUfe to M( 



itialaritdm to work oat 
mr K to Ife* nnt cUerapt to 



m-ttmnttt aP al ft* 
(lDa:)ratatocaBd|«bpli 
.^CMAi^dMOMiatr 
to.*baf* a toc aftwd 



tiatUtt. for cumpto. ar tyld 
Umjt dM aot know 



1« StaaWaM Ooaotr. Ife* 
ly.di 
toei 



TiMy propoatd a 



• CaiavcTM caaaty. vMcfc I 
Um. to iMilitiitoB a VM p 



piaMcrt co nclu ded tii»t 
iM aoc produce enough 
pert soow e( Cbt wfUarc 

pb» a tzso one- 



• iw peMie tra«port»- 
1 to carry per bom to 



: ta fMoral, tba oewly ptapatog praoeM is proTlnf 
tabe MMcv dttiaealt IfeM aipectod. 

.Hw predlettoa laat yaer WM Ifeat » coiaiUcs woold 
be'eperitk« GAIN pregeaw kgr tfee cod e( UUa tiscal 
yew to JMt. Nav K to apedad ta be abeat » 

•nr* are baetoaDy «a adwdak.** said Carl wu> 
lUabi state CAIN directer. here bad some 
Ijippat* to soM e( the ooanty start dates, to a way. I 
•to]^ abont tftaL Sent e( lb* early pCaos that came 

'.*8y Oits sSenber. MMOm cmmMa are required 
4'sabnilt a pton. By Scplcnber e( next year, all 
ceeeUea must bcfto apcrattoi a C AIN pfofrani 
• llMfi they have two more yean to pbaM In all o( 
tbe caaekMd, brtoftag tfee program to (tiQ operation 
statewide flT* years after (be bfB wm slfaed by Gov 
DcidaaeJlM. 

Moat a( tb* Mg cooatlea, Mch m Loe Anteles. 
•Meb hM 40 percent e( tb* state AFDC casehMd, wUI 
jrybably Mt move mudi to advanc* e( tbe deadlinef. 
.'.OiKy M to 15 pcrcaat e( Ibe AFDC caseload to In the 
c4i9«to» (hat bav* bcgM GAIN operaUona-Botte. 
PMboi Napa. Kcra, Santa aara, ataaistons. Madera. 
!ttM4fletk Yoba, aod Veatora. 
.* Ja tb* eeaaty wbere CalltdmU worklar* bcgaa. San 
B^egi^ Uw last e( two prototTH pncnm* to scbeduled 
towd to Jane. (Mfldato wwdd lOta to begto CAIN in 
Jtfy: bat tbey bav* net yet aebmlttad a plan. 
.VTbey are gD4i« to bav* to Imtto.'' said wmums. 

if^TcMN* Meet fer thr comat fiscal year. t93 
419110a, to sdMdMted to tocraaM to tm mUtkxi next 
y«ar.' 

•'•A lihM of next ycaf s budget to In the form of 
eilfttog federal progr ams , mainly }ob trslotof. and 
^^^olflcUts are worrying about possible federal 

/•ta'the budget next year, (be two Urgest spendlnc 
c|t^|^rtes are education and tratolog. fll2 mUllon. 
iagttild care. SS* mUlion 

>.^I)ur1ng the first years of the program. CAIN Is 



more 
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\%QRKFARE: State plan pays 
off for the unemployed 



togWBjgr ijlto cosU. Nat yw, the level wIU be 

flOmUUoooTer current fundinf. 

f^JrLl f?P*°" ^ operatlonaJ. there 

JJtoTM frtm appiytoc tor welltee by the pro^ 

toJ^WQjoiity. wbldi UuDdied (he first CAtN 
profram last Jitoe 30^ Welfare Director B«n J k»m*. 
^m««o«ltwmtaketwo^^ 

« tarie refofee popiilatJoa. unem- 

^^S^ffS^ *™ casetoad. in the sute. 
^e Bart teen some eridence thai we mrm immi... 

S^hSL fSlS*^^" *M «e «r the things we 
were boptet for, bot we havenl fot the niure* ySt " 

SSb. ;I2S^lt^?'^ Services Pn>. 

SS;»r??^ 5?"*** * ■«> wort slots 

PlaJJ?S SSL'*-«:S'J?^& »^«» have been 

InsilfliJriKir* *!«»«"P»w^ drtvers. carpet 
«««">l Inspect^ 

mJ^\H^' *!^L^^^' f«»o CAIN program 

«f il^.^ry"?^ ha« 4.500 partlcJpanls. about half 

•l*tetestUldn«iop;n*gui*iiS*^™ 

SMiSTp/i^'c^' -J^ 

^J^lhe responsibility of either staff or tj» partlcL 
1 'o*" «ample, that a larse L"? 

hi^^ Plastic, is said to have icrccd to 

u'* * P««"« vein, to know 

SLJfL^S?*^ people-both the taxpayers and Ih^ 

which 2l.,^f?5."T P**** Napa County. 

s^gSTnSS^.^S''^ " ^'""^ °" • 
We have a real good private industry counel tn 



N»Paji^^ have been very supportive o( our 
program from day No 1," laM Teny Looforla. Nana 
County eUglbUllysemcei thief, "^"^"••wapa 
are^iSSrf^ of the W CAlN partidpanls 

NjyStHi' \ on welfare In 

N^a Cmmty u because of divorce or separation not 
t»ecawe they lost a Job.- Longorta saM ~' 
wi^i^' partldpanu hsve found 

Jow. ranging from «I4 an hour at Kaber Steel to 
minimum wage at McDooakTa. 

!fiS5 JJ*"^ ^""^ <WId who 1»<I been 
onAFWfor aloe yeara fomd a ]ob as a waitress. 

rff!2^^!ir^.!f?L£I!^^ «ood 

"w^^^^lS?^***,"*^^ committee's Frederick 
t~!? *^*«^ that had they not been 

'Jfwjtooartldwi^ 

coofldence to go back to school or training." 

H. lSL"?i!St2!L!^ f«m the fWd are qptlmls- 
tic. the CAIN program hat lU criaca. .'v**"** 

thi. n^STil^.?*^ ^ *^y' " does not address' 
Uwprobten Of the matewbo father welfare chuSCT/ 
wempu too many AFDC redplenU. wlU not me 
nw^. and does not allov welfare r«dpl«uto iJS 
In Jobs usually done by unbn membcST^ 

The gmmor there. Ilcbael Dukakis, savi it t« > 
WCC2SS. But critics say it takoToedtt f«r the loS 
pUc«n«j Of many motlvted and wSfSifaS pSsiS 
SjJSirS? JSy~^ work on thdr oWn^ 
hJ^^***'^^-."* AFDCcaseload In Massachusetts ' 

OCT from «,99» to.r7,4«. while the senersi 
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CAIH 
Sac. Union 
I 1/10 



Lcca! suTj^y shows mosi welfBire 



..ilk. 



r.y LAw.:r:*C7 c ijjrr 

Ma-t loci! welfare reciriifnis »ooIj ra'f.er 
t'>3r. linger <n n.o dole m>s a sunf> th. 

>» a resj':. nwrc lhan "» »a-\c> reipo-cIcr.'» 
A^> uid L\«}- need a^ist»rc<- to ctu'n ga^i'Li 



einrlv.meni may find more such Job oppor.unll w 
i:ni*r tl>r planner! sUle«*de wori'Is'e pro^r.'.m 

Thtt much-ioutfd procram is sche;5rJ'.HJ to \y; 
Mar.td lo -i'v* next *un»Tef - 

Vit}T\.t^Tv ts dr'iif^ned to wccn mont rccipie*'ts off 
ve1'?rc t>v fo.xlns tf»*c '*'Jw can tu \ or* 

\Wri{f<"T — created by U/. Lepis:jti.re as th* 
Greater A\enues for Indtpcn-'crt? Act (C il < « of 1VR> 
— ♦^•ir,*-ircs atled bodi-fd mr: i*"d Aon:tn uii wcKire lu 
acct:..*^ nJirt.?tat»le Jot sVUl* tt.^" Joes 

Lost .\ear. '-he s;ste earirarKed rnore l^att £15 £ 
m'JiJvT to implem'»r.t CaIV programs throu;ho<.t 
California 

As incentives to those tr>b>^ to break the weifcre 
dun pri.'&'c employers mav obijiri countv graii'S to 
pay retT.iwtr, 

Thik procedure, called grant di\ erslcti. mav ki\ r an 
ed;e to CAI.V-trainrd gradjates entering the job 
fnnricet 

"Aorkf^ire ^il] be irpltmcntcd tocallv over a two- 
>car span bc;ir.nlnK next JuJ> Sacramenta Co.rl'. 
(fMl' Bureau Chief Jan* RainuSK-T fa*a Fridav 



worse program 

Pncc the workfare program b under way ta>{V'''>' 
er» can anticipate a^latoe from 73 percent of ihz 
21 600 « elfare recipients >* ho responded to the sur\cv 

Here are some of the survey s results 

• Nearly IS.TOO welfare recipients do want to 
obtain tr.'>i.iing that leads to emplo^'men; 

• More titan 16.800 respondents uld thcv n^i 
a!Ststa.ice In obtaining a Job that pa>s adetiuste'ly 

• FHty>fi/e percent have not completed h;sh 
school 

• Finy-one percent would prefer to obtain ai-tl.r- 
Job IrainlPg 

• Thirty-two percent speak ItlUo or no Enflish 
There an an estimated 30,000 w-elfare recipien'j In 

Sacramento County. 

Some recipients — including single mothers with, 
children under < and the incapacitated — are not 
required to participate in the workfare pro^rain. 
Rasmusscn satd 

W or ^ fare will force mandatory CAIN participation 
on 12.156 recipients Including the unemp}o>*ed prnci 
pat wage eanier tn a two-parent household and the 
sicgle parent with no children under 6 

rift>'two pe:cent of the mandatory- participants 
will be unemployed fat.hers and 48 percent femsl'^ 
hesds of households 

At iciis: 4.eoo persons can participate volunuril) 

Child care may bs paid by CAIN up to 90 days after 
welfare 15 discontinued 

A recipient may continue to be eligible ror non 
assistance food stamps and a medical card, but \f?i 
depends on the participant's income and resources 

The Private Industry Council hat received MI3 950 
for remedial education and other sen'ice needs for 
C/>IN participants 
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\Nor k-f or -welfare 
program wo 'rkmg 



GAIN 

El Oentro.CA 
(mperial Co. ) 
Irperied Vediey Press 
1-15-37 



esriy returns cn Cah- 
fornu'spioneerincoewwork-for- 
welfare pro(rain ire to and tht^ 
indicate the pteo b tuccecduf 
beyond the cxpecUtiofis of lu 
•poftsors. wbo merely wanted H 
to accompUsh twonnprecedntcd 
foaU- Reduce the welfare toUs 
at the same time It put rec^U 
to worii fai real Jobs. 

In its earliest goinf. that's 
exacUy what GAIN (Greater 
Avenues |or Independence) 
seems to be doing. 

In Fresno County, the sUte's 
first gmnea pig. W persons on 
aid to families with dependent 
chilc^ren had completed the job 
training required by GAIN as of 
Dec I. And as already had Jobs 
working as everything from se- 
curity guards to nurses ajdes, 
roofen and fast-food fry cooks. 

Listen to the rhapsody sung by 
Romelia Carrillo. n SO-yearold 
divorced mother of three who 
urss on welfare for three v^-« 
before the Fresno GAIN prog, 
helped her find a Job in 
dieury department of a local 
hospital 

"I wanted to work" she said. 
"They helped me with babysit- 
ting, paid for my first uniform 
jnd work shoes and even paid me 
^as mJUge before I got my flnt 
paycheck. Their classes helped 
me learn bow to fill out an 
application and how to act during 
tne Job interview Now I'm 
finally off welfare and I never 
want D go back on. I «a$ 
shocked 1 never thought. Uie 
welfare department could help 

r>e find a Job * ~ * '~ 

Whats happened to CarriUo 
dvmonstrates how different 
GAIN Is from the short lived 
worfcfare program that was one 
of ex-Gov Ronald Reagan's pet 
programs daring the early 19705 
At that Ume. welfare recipients 
in several counties actually were 
forced to pull weeds, sweep floors 
and clean parks to get govern- 
ment asslsUnce 



Eh*: ^ot useful Job training 
and virually all stayed on the 
wdfare ro^ as the plan was 
eventually killed by Democrats in 
the state Legislature wbo called 
it a form of "slavery " 

If the new 980 mUIioo a year 
p fogram is sla very, an awful lot 
tA welfare recQ>T^iU seem to 
want it. 

For volunteers abound in the 10 
counties tJiat have already begun 
using the GAIN system, which is 
scheduled to Include all of Cali- 
fornia by September I9B8 

"Almost all the counties on the . 
plan are getting hundreds of 
volunteers asking to be phased in 
early." reports Thomas Burke. 
GAIN ImplemenUtion coordi* 
nator for tlie state Department of 
Social Services. "There's been no 
'I don't want to do it' sort of 
thing" 

Stanislaus County is typical, 
lays Burke. The county had 
pUnned to wait for annual 
eMgibility reviews before putting 
existing welfare cUents hito its 
GAIN classrooms, but had to 
expand classes to acconunodate 
vol un leers 

As for the expected movement 
of welfare recipients across coun- 
ty tines to escape the program, 
that hasn't happened. Burke says 
"We don't see any increases in 
caseload in counties neighboring 
those that have already surted " 

And employers are also ap- 
parently cnthusiasUc. "Fresno. 
Napa and Madera counties have 
each had doxens of small busi- 
nesses call in and volunteer Job 
lutings," Burke said "Ihstwas 
toUlly unexpected " 

But there has been a continu* 
aUon of one aspect that Fresno 
County officials hesitanUy re- 
ported when they began using 
GAIN in July At that time, 
county officials said that about 20 
pCTcent of would-be welfare ap- 
plicants were simply walking 
away when they learned they'd 
ha\e to take training and seek 
Mork ' 

No^ the count) and state 



aren't so definite with the per- 
centage, but Robert Whitaker, 
Fresno County GAIN coordi* 
nator. says "We know there s a 
falloff." 

The positive response from 
both welfare rec^ients and 
potential employers apparently 
stems from the bi-partisan 
nature of GAIN, which won 
strong Democratic suppoh in the 
sUte Legislature because it was 
so different from the old Reagan 
program 

"This is the only plan in the 
country which Uilors require- 
ments for each individual." said 
Marc Pinckney. a spokesman for 
the state wdfare department 
"We're giving instruction in Eng- 
lish, high school equivalency 
training, day care and transpor- 
tation frtiere needed. It's not just 
a make-work program." 

So GAIN obviously has attrac* 
tion for liberals. And its tough 
partlcipate^r*lose-your4wnef i ts 
rules appeal to conservatives, 
too 

So far. the plan Is an obvious 
success. But the figures aren't in 
yet from the few urban counties 
already on the plan and big 
counties like Los Angeles. San 
Francisco and Alameda won't 
begin until the deadline draws 
near 

So the Jury is still out on GAIN, 
but all signs are positive. 
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WIN one for workfare 



-Unless quick action takes place this week 
as 'the Seoate-Hottse conference conrunittee 
wi^Ues with the I986-e7 federal budget, 
California's new Workfare program will take 
a devastating pruning Jtat as it's bef^nning 
toi^row. 

^Hard>working Callfomians interested in 
seeing more poor and Jobless citizens leave 
the welfare rolls and join the tax rolls should 
contact their representatives in Washington. 
The^message Uiey should deliver: Trimming 
back the federal funding that helps pay for 
the state's pioneering workfare program is a 
fiscally and socially unacceptable move. 

The program, known as GAIN (Greater 
Avenues for Independence), came about last 
year through a compromise hammered out 
between Democratic legislators and the 
Deukmejian administration. Both normally 
combative factions knew that public opinion 
— even among many recipients — demands 
change in the tooK}ften dead-end welfare 
system. 

Financed Jointly by state and federal 
funds to Uie tune of $93 million, Uie program 
has begun in five counties and is slated for 
implementation next year in Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties. 

But now Uie portion of GAIN'S funding 
Uiat comes tiirough Uie national Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) program is in jeopardy. Com- 
pared to tills year's allocation of 1350 mil- 
lion, Uie conference committee is consider- 
ing pnly $110 million nationwide for next 
year. 

Since California usually gets about 10 
percent of the national total, the new figure 
would trim the state's current allocation by 
two-thirds, from about |35 million ihis yc.ir 



to only 111 million next y^r. So big a 
budget cut would cripple GAIN before it 
becomes fully operational in the state. 

Under the progra%,aU recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children except 
parents o( children under « choose between 
looking for work independenUy, getting re- 
medial education, training for a job or tak- 
ing a job-finding workshop, backed by neces- 
sary child care, ^ 

Those who don't flDd jobs keep their wel- 
fare grants by accepting assignments to 
part-time public or rion-profit work while 
continuing their job search or training. Pub- 
lic sector jobs must have some connection 
with the training recipients have completed 
and must pay at least |5.07 an hour, equal to 
average starting pay statewide. 

With emphasis on real Jobs and decent 
hourly wages, GAIN avoids what San Fran- 
cisco Assemblyman Art Agnos. one of its 
architects, calls the two most objectionable 
components of previous workfare programs, 
"meaningless 'make-work' Jobs and unfair, 
low pay." Even participants see it as "a way 
of getting out" of welfare, a way "to put 
pride and dignity in people." 

Good workfare programs benefit taxpay- 
ers, too. While a fully operational GAIi^ will 
cost the state some M80 million in extra 
funding each year, its suecessful implcmen 
Ution will save some $272 million in AFDC 
grants each year. 

Turning previously dependent adults into 
job-holding and taxpaying citizens will pay 
dividends m the long run. But the state must 
have sufficient help from the federal go-'ern- 
mcnt in order to reach that goa:. 
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9-26-86 



QoihJ^f officials caifiPt gef 



By aOWO. CARTER ..^/^/'g^^.T!!^*^'! is wunterproduc 
Bee staff writer >;^'^:\i'- * .U<ifX-'' r«..nh, ni««-»t« 



'"supported Re«gan ioat now supports 
'the witvcr experiment,' hoping it 

• would boost the GAIN prognm. { } 

'It's just beyond me why we canH 
. put together a prognm which 
^ shows so much promise,* fumed 
.Conrad. *We're certainly not going 

• to quit"**'. • -»*:iit«,tv*'l''. • 

V ^Kelley^akl the CalifonOa Leglsla> 
.ture'and an members of the Outfo^ 
< nia^ngressional delegation sup^ 
■ poh •a\waiyer//experiment Ad 
California. Sen/l^e y^n ha$ 
promised to }obby Reagan official.: 

Rep. Richard Lehman, D^anger; 
has mtroduced legislation to waivle 
the rule for California but his bill 
made no headway during this ses- 
sion of Congress and voll not be 
considered again before January.'^: 

Kelley said he had dix) welfare 
recipients in Fresno .County on|a 
target assistance program who weif 
ready to take mimmum<wag9 iobl 
But oecause thr counW has been 
unable to guarantee that welfare 
benefits vyould continue, only two 
actually toolc fiill'time jobs and iZ 
toolc part-time work. , 

Kelley said more than ]25,000- 
people tn Fresno County remain tMfr 
low the poverty IcveL '.VVr 



Fresno County Supervisor Vei^ 
non Conrad and county Social Ser- 
vKes pirector Ben KeQcy said they 
were frustrated and deeply disap- 
pointed following a ftitiie attempt to 
convince Reacpan administration^of-, 
fidals'to change the woric rules for 
welfare recipients. ; . < " * " ' 

Conrad arid Kdley expressed irn> 
tation Thursday for being *leclured* 
on welfare issues by Wayne Stanton 
of the Family Support Admlnistra* 
tion in the Department "of Health 
and Human Services during a Sept 
19 meeting in Washington, D.C 

Under a 1972 fe^.ru'le,'the 
head of a household that. receives 
lypport under the Aid toJ amilies 
v^h Dependent QmdrenProgram 
camot work more than 100 houn a 
morth or all boieflts are cut pfL - . 

Conrad aiidTieltoTsaid the'*14- 
vear-ols fu^e', originally intended to 
keep people off welfare, has instead 
encouragtd people to stay on wel- 
n^rbecauie thw get more benefits 
'.Hian worklnk full bme for minimum 

Ve're^ veiy^nhappy,* Conrad 



The two county offidals say many 
z welfare .recipients would work at 
minimum-wage Jobs in excess of 
. 100 hours a month if they could still 
* retain some welfare benefits. 
But Conrad said Stanton was 
. ^ Yk)gmatic in opposing a waiver of 
\*]the 100-hour rule to allow Fresrx) 
piCounty to conduct a three-year ex- 
!,.fperiment with "jiyelfare recipients 
« under the' state's 'new GAIN work-' 
^fare"program. 

Instead, Conrad said. Stanton 
dragged out the old stereotypes 
about welfare recipien:s and ^ve 
them a lecture *on all the thmgs 
California was doing wrong * 
. Both Fresno offiaals safdf Stanton 
Wpified an entrenched federal urel- 
fare bureaucracy that was responsi- 
ble for .the 1972 rule in the first 
, /place, "i^ ■ 

.> V \We feel it is much better to have 
. peojple working and contributing to 
their needs,* Conrad said There 
are very few jobs available for peo- 
ple who find themselves in this cir- 
cumstance.* 

Fresno County has been urging 
the Reagan administration to waive 
the rule for three years with tittle 
success. Gov. Deukmejian originally 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DANIEL J. EVANS, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Senator Evans. I am pleased to do so, even though his testimony 
will be delayed a ^hort time. 

I have felt for a long time, and especially from my previous in- 
carnation, that the best of ideas very often come from the states, 
are transmitted through their successes to other states, and eventu- 
ally work their way up to national policy. 

I can't think of anything more important for us to be doing today 
than trying to find a better policy in the field of welfare. I know 
the Chairman agrees with that, from his eloquent testimony and 
speeches of the past, in terms of the breakdown of our current wel- 
fare system, especially as it relates to AFDC, and new programs 
and ideas which could allow us to do a better job. 

I have presented a program under the Federalism Act of 1986. 1 
have testified before your committee before on that. The rather 
unique, I think dynamic, interesting program that Governor Gard- 
ner has suggested for the State of Washington is fully in accord 
with the Federdism Act, which is much broader of course in its 
coverage; but this proposal of the Family Independence Program or 
plan I think is terribly important. That is the plan of the Governor 
of the State of Washington. He has developed it with a consider- 
able amount of investigation and preparation. He will present it to 
you this morning, and I certcunly urge this Committee and this 
Congress and this Administration to listen carefully to what he 
will have to say, and hopefully to react with the necessary waivers, 
some of which will be administrative in nature but some may re- 
quire some legislation. 

I think it is imperative that we allow states with good ideas, with 
innovative ideas, to proceed in their directions and give us from 
their experiences better answers from which we can craft national 
pro^.oxns. 

Senator Moynihan, Sir, I couldn't be in greater agreement, and 
the evidence is so clear. We just heard from Mr. Agnos describing 
what California was doing, and ascribing it in the first instance to 
the inspiration of Governor Dukakis in Massachusetts. And next, 
shortly, we are going^ to hear from Governor Gardner of Washing- 
ton. Something is happening out there, and it is happening the way 
it was supposed to happen, that the states would have opportuni- 
ties to innovate, experiment, and deal with different situations in 
different ways, and if we are going to have some national uniformi- 
ties. Congress can legislate them in a consistent way. 

We are looking forward to hearing your Governor, your succes- 
sor, and we thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Evans. I wish I could stay and listen to him personally, 
but I have already had an individual briefing from him on this 
plan, and I commend it to you and commend it most highly. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. 

V/e are going to be democratic here. Senator Kennedy arrived 
just after Mr. Agnos began speaking, and we welcome the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, who has already brought his work component to this 
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puzzle. It is out of the Committee, and I think yours is on the cal- 
endar, is it not, sir? 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDWARD M. KENNEDY, U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The bible teaches that it rains on the just as well as the uiyust, 
and today it is snowing in Washington and on all of those who are 
concerned about tnring to bring some enlightened and informed 
and compassionate leadership in the whole area of welfare reform, 
and how we are going to move people off dependency. 

I welcome the leadership that you have provided here in this 
Committee and, most importantly, for the Senate, and for our 
country. I think all of us in this body know very well that this has 
been a suWect matter where you have spent an enormous amount 
of time and creativity. Those across our country v/ho have been in- 
terested in an informed and enlightened policy have listened to 
your voice, now the country is addressing these issues. I for one 
want to say what a pleasure it is to know that you have the respon- 
sibility here on the Finance Committee, to lead the body of the 
United States Senate, and^how much we on our Human Resource 
Committee are hoping to work with you in a constructive and posi- 
tive way. We have eiyoyed working together in the past as friends, 
and we welcome the opportunity now to try to see if we cannot put 
on the unfinished agenda of our country the proposals which can 
make some difference to millions of people whose lives have been 
blighted with the inevitable outcome of continued life on \(^elfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you have a very full morning. I would like 
to file aJ' of my material and just review this program with you for 
the record. I know you are very familiar with this concept, with 
the program. We have had a good opportunity to talk at considor- 
able length in the past about it, so I know that you are familiar 
vnth it. We will file all of the statemv^nts and related materials so 
that it will be available for the record, for members of the commit- 
tee and their staffs, and I will just review this briefly with you 
again to try to highlight the program this morning. 

M of us understand very well, Mr. Chairman, that the basic 
kind of fundamental welfare package lies within the Finance Com- 
mittee and must be determined, shaped, addressed before the Fi 
nance Committee. Our responsibility on the Human Resource Com- 
mittee, is basically to tnr to find ways of moving the people off wel- 
fare and onto a path of some hope and opportunity, and trying to 
bring together some of the elements which have been outlined here 
this morning and which have been raised in our own committee 
hearings— areas in education, some training, other kinds of support 
services which can make such a difference in terms of the needs of 
many of the families today. 

Senator Moynihan. Could we ask what we have? 

Senator Kennedy. What we have here, Mr. Chairman, is a chart. 
Our first column here, lists the total numbers of the AFD house- 
holds; from 3,700,000 families, this is probably 10 to 11 million 
Americans. This, as you know, is only the AFTDC. It doesn't include 
all of welfare, but a very substantial part. So, we have the 11 mil- 
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lion Americans who are living in the approximately 3,700,000 fami- 
lies. 

We have a program in our Human Resource Committee on which 
the Federal Government spends about $2,800,000,000 called the 
JTPA Program. 

Senator Moynihan. That is the Jobs Training Partnership Act. 

Senator Kennedy. The Senator is correct. The Chairman is cor- 
rect. And we, in the period of the last five ye*- rs, have fashioned 
that program, trying to take into consideration various other train- 
ing programs— the old CETA program, job Manpower programs— to 
try to bring into this program a more active private-sector compo- 
nent, and quite frankly we have had a very considerable success in- 
volving the private sector. That has been one of the successes of 
this particular program. 

It has placed some 6-700,000 individuals into employment; but, of 
the 660,000 people that it has retrained, only 150,000 of those indi- 
viduals have actually come from the AFDC program, and ihat is a 
very significant and important statistic. 

Of the 150,000 AFDC participants in JTPA, only 25,000 of this 
number would have actually been in what we call the JEDI target 
group. Now, the JEDI target group is a defined group in the legis- 
lation that indicates has not attained 22 years of age, has not com- 
pleted secondary school or its equivalent, has had no work experi- 
ence in the year preceding the year for which the determination of 
eligibility imder the Title is made. 

So, what we are doing here, Mr. Chairman, is to recognuse— 
based upon all of the past studies which you and this committee 
have been interested in— that we can tell today— the Congress can, 
the Governors can— when the person walks into the office, that 
day, that if they fall into this category defined in our part of the 
JeDI Program, we are 65-percent certain that they are going to be 
on welfare for a period of 10 years. 

So, the thrust of this is to try to take this targeted population 
which we know, based upon studies, and see what can be done 
about those individuals. 

We will address in our Human Resource Committee the 650,000 
which we are rertaining now to see how we can make that more 
effective. In canying through our responsibilities, we want to 
retain private sector involvement. And we are very hopeful, Mr. 
Chairman, as we fashion this JEDI Program, which is targeted in 
this population, that we can include the private sector component 
in there, as well. 

Now, the thrust of this legislation provides that when this indi- 
vidual which I have described here falls within this particular cate- 
gory, and you know that there is statistical evidence that they will 
remain on welfare, is employed and it is certified that they have 
been employed at a rate which will have been the equivalent— at 
least the equivalent— of the sort of resources that they would have 
received; that savings will come to the Federal Government. We 
know, of the total dollar which is actually expended in support of 
welfare, AFDC, about 63 percent of it comes from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

So we are going to see sizeable savings when an individual is 
moved, as we have seen occur in other programs— in the ET, the 
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MOST and WIN and ACCESS and other kinds of programs. So, of 
the savings that come to the Federal Government at the end of the 
first year, 75 percent of those savings go to the state; in the second 
year, 50 percent of the savings go to the state; in the third year, 25 
percent. So that is a bonus to tl.e respective states. 

Now, what does that amount to, Mr. Chairman? That amounts to 
this: That the states themselves would receive $3684.00 for the 
training and placement of these individuals. We have seen in our 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts that about $1,600 of training 
goes into this. It may vary between $1,600 and $2,000. We are not 
wedded to what that percentage is~75, 50, 25? I think you could 
make a good case to even increase this— but we have basically 
taken what we consider to be a responsible, a bonus, provision and 
put it into place. That would represent 3,600 in 1984 dollars, as I 
say, anywhere from $1,600 to $1,800 for the first vear. You really 
can't do veiy much less. Some states do, with $600 to $800, but all 
you are basically doing is a research program on want ads; you are 
not really getting a varied and effective program. But if they do 
the kind of program that we have seen m the ET and that the 
other states have done, you can get into qualification for these indi- 
viduals who will be, then, employed, and the states get $3,600. 

This figure over here, tnis line over here, represents the 
$26,950— what would have been the dependency cost, the federal 
cost, to the Federal Government for that indiviaual who, again, is 
defined in this Illation. The best statistical information is that it 
would have cost the Federal Government the $26,000. So, this pro- 
gram is saving the amount of money here, some $25,000 to the Fed- 
eral Government over what would have been the projected depend- 
ency life of that individual. The important fact remains that not 
one nickel is expended in this program until actually you have an 
individual who is gainfully employed for the period of that one 
year. 

That is, basically, Mr. Chairman, what the incentives program 
provides for the states. We jfive maximum flexibilitv to the states 
to be able to develop the kind of program, using the experiences 
that have been worked out in the States of Washington and Cali- 
fornia, the State of Michigan, and other political subdivisions. 
Seme communities have worked out similar kmds of programs. 

We reference those particular features of the vanous programs 
that are compelling in terms of health services support, daycare 
servicec support, other kinds of support services which have been 
common co successful programs across the line. 

We do not tightly restrict, when the benefit coiij'is back to the 
states, how they are going to use those resources. We would insist 
that they would use those resources for this kind of a program, but 
we do not restrict those programs. 

We recognize now that we have anywhere from $250 million to 
$300 million which has been appropriated which has not been ex- 
pended for this prc«ram. We hope to be able to use those 250- 
300,000 to begin to focus incentives to the states where they have 
the highest numbers of AFDC individuals for targeting, and then 
we hope that this program will be unlimited; because we do believe 
that, £f the states move toward this kind of a program, if they see 
the incentive, they will know it is going to be a sound investment 
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for them for the future. If they put up the $10 million or $20 mil- 
lion, hopefully they will know that over a period of time, a few 
years, they can get reimbursed by the Federal Government in this 
area. So, it will be a sound and responsible incentive for those 
states to b^^ to multiply the effect, really, to provide the initial 
kinds of resources with monies that have already been budgeted, 
through appropriation, and have not been expended— no new kinds 
of funding on that, no new budgetary consideration— carrying for- 
ward what we think are the central responsibilities we have in 
txying to address these particular needs. 

So, we are hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that we can continue this 
type or innovatile policy. As a leading, prime cosponsor, your own 
support for this program has been enormously valuable and very, 
very important. Your insight and constructive suggestions as we 
have been shaping this program has been enormously worthwhile. 
We are grateful to you for it; we have bipartisan support for it, 
strong bipartisan support in our Human Resource C!ommittee, and 
we are hopeful of bemg able to work very closely with this commit- 
tee as you are moving in this whole area of welfare dependency, so 
that we can have a constructive, positive and humane, cost-effec- 
tive program for those people who have been left out and left 
behind in our employment system. 

Senator Moynihan. This is absolutely first-rate stuff. 

We welcome Senator Rockefeller. Senator Kennedy has been de- 
scribing the JEDI legislation which has now been produced and in- 
troduced. 

The basic notion is that this starts with something we have 
learned. We have learned that what we think of as the population 
of welfare is not just one uniform group of people. There are some 
who need assistance because of temporary circumstances. But like 
unemployment insurance — and unemployment insurance is part of 
the Social Security Act; we sometimes forget that— there are par- 
ticular groups of voung persons, and you described them, under 22, 
not finishing high school, not having steady jobs, and when they 
appear in a welfare category, they are going to stay there unless 
substantial efforts are made. This is a proposal to target some of 
the available resources and reward the efforts of the states, who 
are obnously more and more concerned and willing to try. 

\ ju know, this is learning. It has been a process of learning, and 
I just hope that this legislation is on the President's desk by July, 
if not sooner. 

Senator Rockefeller, we welcome you through the storms of Feb- 
ruary. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER IV, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Rockefeller. Overestimated, Senator. 

Senator Kennedy, your family has much to do, in my judgment, 
with the concentration and the bringing to attention given to pov- 
erty in America. Your brother, President Kennedy, visited West 
Virginia, as did your brother Bobby, and you have come to our 
state many times. You have seen it in ways which few others have, 
and you have responavd to wliat you saw. The food stamp program, 
the Appalachian Regional Commission, and a lot of other impor- 
^^nt programs went to work in West Virginia because of you and 
r-n f brothers. 

l:id 
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One of the concerns I have with respect to the "JEDI" proposal 
you are now presenting is that it rewards only non-subsidized em- 
ployment. When I was Governor we started, in 1981, a C!WEP (com- 
munity woik experience) program with the hopes that we would be 
able to get welfare recipients into nonsubsidized jobs. But we 
couldn't, because there weren't any jobs, and there aren't any jobs 
now. 

Is that a flexible or inflexible part of your program? I can under- 
stand it working in a number of states where there are jobs. But 
you go down into McDowell County, where you have been, into 
Boone County, and into Paleigh County— there are not free enter- 
prise jobs down there. Ana if you want a young person or a mother 
or a father on welfare to go and help as a Deputy Sheriff or to 
work with the streets program, or something of that sort, that will 
work; but "free enterprise'' there is not. The coal mines are shut- 
ting down and the steel mills are not operating. As you know, 4 
percent of the land is flat and 96 percent is mountainous, and 
there is not much place for new businesses. 

Now, I don't mean to overexaggerate — all states have problems— 
but is the non-subsidized job a requirement for the reward in your 
progrsxn? 

Senator Kennedy. Well, it is in the legislation. Senator. We have 
built this particular program on the states' eflbrts, and there have 
been a number of them who have worked very closely with the 
kind of support services and education, health, and the other kinds 
of support services, in moving people off the dependency, and work- 
ing with a number of the private enterprise groups and it has 
worked in that area. And that, I would hope, would be maintained 
and would be the principal thrust of the legislation. 

But I think, as that is certainly the purpose of these hearings, to 
try to And out how we can best chape solutions that are going to be 
responsive to particular problems we are facing as a country, we 
are clearly a multidimensional nation. 

We would be glad to work with you and your committee to see 
what particular features of this might be adaptable to areas not 
only in your own state of West Virginia but are common, clearly, 
in eastern Kentucky, parts of Tennessee, I imagine, and other parts 
of the South-Central part of our country. And we would be glad to 
try to see what suggestions you have. 

We have seen over the period of the past several years in many 
other parts of the country that being able to place these people into 
employment has not necessarily depended upon the leveb of unem- 
ploymenv. We hpd in our own State of Massachusetts reduced our 
unemployment in the Seventies by ha]f and doubled our welfare 
population. 

In shaping this program, we were trying to put that concept 
aside, trsdng to spend more time and effort to find the various 
kinds of possibilities in the employment and training arena. Clear- 
ly, we have had some success in our own state, through a variety of 
different circumstances. 

But accepting that even in some other states where they have 
had higher employment, these programs have worked even in 
places like Michigan— I know Congressman Levin will speak— 
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where they have had higher unemployment, and they have still 
been able to work out these kinds of programs. 

So« we want to keep that kind of a thrust. 

I wa*it to say I would welcome the opportunity to work with you-, 
Senator, to try to find out if we can take the concept and the spirit 
here in order that we move people off the dependency rolls and 
onto paths which offer future and better open opportunity. That is 
the central thrust of the legislation, and if there are other ways of 
doing it, we would welcome the opportunity to work with you. 

Senator Rockkfelleb. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed out to Senator Kennedy a number 
of times, and he knows it very well, but I would like to say to you, 
too, that in 1964 I was a young student learning the Japanese and 
Chinese languages, and I worked for the Peace Corps— which of 
course was started by President Kennedy— I also worked at the 
State Department. I went to talk to a young Attorney General by 
the name of Robert F. Kennedy. He told me it would be a good idea 
to be a VISTA volunteer and helped me to go to West Virginia. 
That was 23 years ago. 

I also am struck by the wealth of programs and ideas that are 
coming out of both parties now. It would seem to me— remember- 
ing back to that time and being a VISTA volunteer, talking about 
welfare issues the way we are now was almost un-American. Now» 
there seems to be tremendous intellectual integrity, compassion, 
and a surge of interest in really doing something that is meaning- 
ful for people that get trapped. 

As you indicated, if people are on AFDC for more than 2 years, 
they may stay on ic for more than 10 years or for a lifetime. Only a 
very few of them get off after a certain amount of time. So, this 
thrust to^ do something on your part, Mr. Chairman, and Senator 
Kennedy's part and Sander Levin's part and other people's part, I 
think is terrific, and I have nothing but my highest respect for you, 
as well as great gratitude to the Kennedy family for even being in 
West Virginia in the first place. 

Senatf r Moynihan. Can we agree that we will get our staffs to 
work on this particular question that Senator Rockefeller raises, 
which is what you do in a situation where there is simply not that 
en^Dioyment base to work with? 

Senator Kknnedy. Sure. We welcome the opportunity. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kennedy follows:] 
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TBSIMONY OF SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 
BEFORE THE SaBCOHNITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 
FEBRUARY 23, 1987 



Nearly four million American families will receive Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) this year* And most of 
these families will receive AFDC for most of ten years* These 
are the most needy and most expensive of the poor — they ^ave 
the fewest resources r all have children, and these families 
will consume most of the AFDC dollars spent each year* 

Federal job training efforts have largely missed this 
group* Not only do federal efforts suffer from a lack of 
resources, but the resources we have are misdirected to those 
who are easiest to place rather than to those most in need* 

The principal federal job training program is the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) * JTPA spends $1«8 billion each 
year on job training for 700,000 "economically disadvantaged** 
persons, but less than 150,000 AFDC recipients are enrolled in 
the program, and of these perhaps as few as ono-third ere long 
term dependents* The Work Incentive Program (WIN) , funded now 
at $115 million, provides less than $35 per welfare family, and 
even this paltry amount is often targeted to those for whom 
jobs are easiest to find rather than to those for whom job 
training would be most helpful* 

There is impressive evidence that job training efforts 
directed to the long term poor can succeed. The Massachusetts 
Employment and Training Choices program (E.T.) has reduced the 
number of families that remain on AFDC for five or more years 
by ?5%, and it has reduced the average time that a family 
spends on AFDC by one-third. 

Despite the impressive evidence that action can succeed, 
too little has been done* JEDI creates a new incentive for 
states to find, train and employ the long-term dependent — and 
it does so in a way that reduces the federal deficit* 

JEDI identifies two groups that are likely to receive AFDC 
next year and for several years* If an agency, private or 
public, within a state trains, places and privately employs a 
person from those groups for one full year, the federal 
government will pay the state a bonus of 75% of the federal 
AFDC benefits that would have been received by that person if. 
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the person has not been employed. In the second year of 
successful employment, the state receives 50% of the predicted 
APDC payment, and in th;* third year 25%. In the average state, 
the JBDI bonus would be $3,684 over three years* time. 

No federal bonuses will be awarded until cori.esponding 
federal savings have hoen achieved. Thus, while the federal 
government would pay oat $3,684 in average bonuses over three 
year's tiae^ it would save just as much , in fact, because the 
target groups identified by JKDI stay on APDC an average of 
eleven years, the federal savings produced by a successful 
placement will be several times the bonus amount, jbdi will 
not fund failure — only successful, long-term results are 
rewarded. Maximum flexibility is afforded to the states; JBDI 
does not dictate how to deliver successful results. 

Finally, JEDI could be the catalyst for real change in 
long term dependency. We know that dependency costs money, and 
that solving it costs less. By offering strong fiscal 
incentives for success, we can bring to hear the best of 
goveraaent and of the market's forces to produce a result we 
all desire — and at savings we greatly need. 
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Senator Moynihan. Thank you very, very much. 

That is exactly our experience, what they are doing in Human 
Resources, of disaggr^ting the welfare population and not just 
seeing it as one undifferentiated mass of people. There are persons 
who are temporarily in distress. At times that happens to families, 
end that is why we have social insurance. Yet there are other 
people who are in real trouble. And if we don't get to them, we 
have failed them. 

About 25 percent of AFDC recipients account for nearly half of 
all years spent on welfare, which we didn't know before. That is 
one of the nice things about this country — every so often we learn 
something. 

And one of the other nice things is that we have friends from the 
House come over to teach us from time to time. 

Mr. Levin, we welcome you, sir. You are here despite a snow* 
storm, hail, and what you will. 

Our distinguished friend, who has distinguished connections in 
this body as well, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SANDER LEVIN, U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 
Congressman Levin. Thank you so much. 

You have been known for your perseverance, and one test was 
this morning. This may be the only hearing going on on The Hill. 
One rumor was that they plowed the streets of Washington so you 
could go on this morning. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, you were here. You were the first to 
arrive. Congressman. 

Congressman Levin. Mr. Chairman and Senator Rockefeller, one 
item that was not buried was the revision of the bill that we intro- 
duced last year and that came from the Legislative Counsel before 
the storm to our offices late on Friday. I know we intend to reintro- 
duce it, and I wanted to comment briefly on the circumstances 
today as compared to last year and the years before. 

For many years, you were a voice in the wilderness, and now 
there is a rather large chorus. You are still the leading— what is 
it?— baritone or tenor, I am not sure which it is, but the numbers 
have grown. And I think it is interesting to ask why. 

One reason, it seems to me, is just the sheer numbers of poor 
kids and young adults. Society is more and more taking cognizance 
of the millions who live in poverty and the increasing numbers. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, it has become more and more clear the 
link between lack of training and education and poverty. I come 
from Michigan. It is clear that the day of the decently-paid un- 
skilled job is over— it is over. For my generation, if there were no 
training, no skills to begin with, there was a blue-collar job. I was 
one of them. I was one of the most unskilled tool crib men in the 
history of Dodge-Main and was paid a rather decent wage. Those 
days are behind us. 

Another factor that has been changing, as you have so eloquent- 
ly pointed out, women are working. Another factor, training works. 
Training has been working. 
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And a fifth factor that has been more and more evident has been 
state experimentation. There has been reference this morning to 
the MDRC report, and the GAO report in its usual blue cover, 
quite thick. And we should not overstate their conclusion, but we 
should not lose the significance of it. 

The gains have been modest when welfare and work have been 
creatively linked, but they have been re? J. As you have pointed out 
so clearly, there is more tc welfare reform than the welfare-work 
linkage; there is the issue of child support and the issue, also, 
clearly, of the levels of benefits. 

But the welfare-work issue is an area, as I mentioned in page 4 
of my testimony, that has driven the deepest wedge into reform ef- 
forts in the past; and I think, until it is resolved, it is likely to 
deter progress on other issues. 

Even if we can make a stait, a further start this year, and I hope 
we can, on the income side— it is badly needed— it is my guess that 
we won't reach adequacy until there is a system in pitxoe that is 
helping people move forward and not leaving them where they 
stand. And as importantly, there is a public perception and under- 
standing of that progress. 

The work-training component, in my estimation, is a fundamen- 
tal part of comprehensive reform, likely its leading edge. 

I was in St. Louis Saturday talking to a welfare reform group 
about the interaction between opportunity and obligation. I think 
it has been shown in a number of states that the welfare-work link- 
age, if it is creative and not just negative and punitive, is a meet- 
ing ground. It is where opportunity and obligation can construc- 
tively meet. 

So I think it is time to move ahead. We are plaii^iing on reintro- 
ducing our WORC bill I guess this week, with some changes. 
me, if I might, just briefly describe it— very, very briefly indeed. 

Senator Moynihan. No, you got here; taJcfc your time. 

Congressman Levin. All right, thank you. 

First, it embodies a national mandate for welfare reform and for 
these creative efforts to link welfare and work, and it is a national 
mandate that is a mandate to the states 

In our State of Michigan, and if has been true 'n mos^ statei , 
there has been this bifurcation l^etween the welfare departments 
and labor departments. 

Senator Moynihan. Yes. 

Congressman Levin. Right, and the twain did not quite meet. 
The welfare department took car^ of payments, the labor depart- 
ment took care of training. So, there is a national mandate with a 
requirement, with a clear placement of responsibili*-; in weUare 
agencies on the federal level and on the state level. 

There is also a mandate that there be registration, counseling, 
and assessment of non-exempt recipients. There is also a ^nandate 
within our bill that education and training must be provided. 
There is also a mandate for child care and transportation and, 
after further assessment, we are building health into this as a tran- 
sition service. 

How these mandates are carried cut is left to the states. There is 
flexibility. It builds on the experimentation within the states. How 
far mandating goes is up to the states, the difficult issue of wheth- 
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er work itself is required, and for people with children, of what 
age? 

When I was in St. Louis on Saturday, I urged everybody not to 
become hung up only on the issue of mandating vork. It needs to 
be worked out. States come to different conclusions. Massachusetts, 
with ET, came to one. They wanted to emphasize the opportunity, 
the assessment, the counseling, and felt that because most people 
on welfare really want to work, the response would be there. 

Other states have gone beyond that But it is interesting as you 
go into this — and I have tried to follow your lead-^how much varia- 
tion there is among the states— right?— a& to the mandatory nature 
of work. 

But our bill goes beyond a national commitment and some man- 
dating with flexibility; it puts some resources where our commit- 
ment is. 

It is interesting to hear from California. The same story is in 
every state. They say, "We'll be creative, but we want I;nkage with 
the Federal Government, and we want some help from the Federal 
Government.'' And so we provide resources, as you so well know, 
on a 70/30 federal/state matching basis for training and retraining, 
and 50/50 in terms of administration, child care, and transporta- 
tion. 

We also worked hard in this bill to incorporate some perform- 
ance standards, so that we just don't judge by numbers, so it isn't 
just a revolving door in and out, so that there isn't— I don't like the 
word "creaming*' because people aren't the product, but we know 
what it means. In JTPA, one of iue critiques is that money has 
been short so that the easier cases or instsmces have been empha* 
sized, a lot of resume preparation and the like. I think that is an 
overstatement, but there is some truth in it. 

The :}3rformance standards in our bill, WORC, go beyond that, 
and we are concerned about placement, concerned about quality as 
well lis quantity, and we have built an incentive into it for the 
mc <»: of these performance standards. 

Til ^ i want to say a word about cost as I finish, and also 
about iiace. In iny testimony there is a discussion of pace — and I 
don't mean this in a partisan way, but I mean it in a clear-cut way. 
I point out that the Administration, in their recent study that you 
commented on, "Up from Dependency," and in their draft legisla- 
tion, seemed to be emphasizing that we needed another five years 
of pilot projects. You know, I think we have the ship, a variety of 
ships, and we don't need more pilot programs. 

In his statement releasing his report, the President said, "We 
must face up to what we don't know." I think what we are saying 
here is that it is time to face up to what we do know. 

We have had five years of local experimentation and initiative, 
and now is the time to act. We are the first to say that we don't 
have all of the answers, but we know a great deal about what it 
takes to help those on welfare to become self-sufficient. Our rally- 
ing cry should not be five more years of pilot projects. 

A nnal word on costs: The bill is going to be bipartisan. We have 
been working on that in the House. There is a realization that it is 
going to cost some money. You and I asked CBO to estimate our 
bill last year, and they came back with a cost of about a billion dol- 
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lars over five years. We sent it back saying that was probably too 
low. They returned with the same estimate. With the amendments, 
the costs will be higher, especially if we handle the issue of Medic- 
aid. 

It makes no sense, as you said so clearly, for us to try to stimu- 
late training and work if the cost is the loss of health care for the 
recipient, right? 

Senator Moynthan. Yes. 

Congressman Levin. This makes no sense at all. So, there will be 
a cost. But we need to ask ourselves: Is a billion or two billion over 
several years worth it? And the answer coming from the states, 
comitig from welfare recipients, more and more coming from the 
public, and certainly coming from both sides of the aisle in the 
Congress is that it is worth it. In the end we are going to save 
money, perhajw. Clearly, in the end we are goiiig to save lives, in 
terms of hope, in terms of fulfillment. 

I am proud to be associated wit^ you, Mr. Chairman, and with 
your colleagues, and I think perhaps — somewhat to the surprise of 
at least myself— the pace is moving faster. 

Senator Kennedy and I were discussing your vim and vigor and 
vin^ar. I think vou have helped a rebirth of this issue, and it is 
time to bef''*^ to aeliver the child. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Very generous, too generous, but beautiful !> 
stated. [Laughter.] 

Now, the case for the WORC legislation. This is an idea whc^ 
time has come, and I think this is the Congress in which we are 
going to see it happen. There is no reason whatever not to pass tins 
legislation this year and see it in law. 

What we are dealing with is a generation of children. We look up 
in this world, suddenly, and the who^ American spirit has gotten 
reversed; we had iust become settled with the idea that each gen- 
eration is a little better off or considerably better off than the pre- 
vious generation, and suddenly we look up and wonder if this is not 
just reversed, tbut the best times have passed. And as you look 
down the age scf. le, you see the problems of poverty and dependen- 
cy rise. I mean, one child in five in this country right now is living 
in poverty. And if that is our future, what happened to us? It is 
just beginning to sink in. You know, it is 17 years. I think Senator 
Kockefeller Imows this: the median family income in our country 
has not risen significantly in 17 years. There just has been no pre- 
vious experience of this kind. 

And the point you made about the day of well-paid unskilled 
work beinf ver. 1 remember in the first Manpower Development 
Training Act of 1962, 1 was then the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
We used to find in places li ^e Detroit, men who would come up 
from the South or in from West Virginia or up from Mish'ssippi— 
you know, the Illinois Central Railroad, that kind of thing—and 
they had been perfectly self-supporting, well-paid stable workers. 
Then the plant Mosed, or something happeneo, and it turned out 
they had no skills of any kind; they did very well what was re- 

Juired of them in the first round of industrial life, but when that 
isappeared we just found people desperately in need of training 
that hxad not previously been requirea in the New World. And to 
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act like there was something the matter with them was to deny the 
reality. We have done it, we continue to do it, and either we are 
going to get ourselves together in this thing or we are going to 
have a lot of trouble, I think. 
Senator Rockefeller? 

Senator Rockefeller. Mr. Chairman, I have to say that I think 
Congressman Levin put his finger on something very important 
that ought to be said at al^ public occasions, and that is your own 
heroic mstory on this subject. 

I can remember many articles about Senator Moynihan, in years 
past dealing with his vews ou welfare — few of the articles were 
flattering. But it appears today, people are recognizing that he was 
telling the truth at a time that it wasn't very popular to hear it. 

I say that as background, again to stress the reculy superb work 
that is being done on this. I had forgotten, in a sense, how impor- 
tant this was. I guess I had forgotten it because I wasn't sure that 
anything could ever be done about it. 

Mr. Chairman, if yoa will indulge me a memory, I mentioned a 
moment ago that I was a VISTA worker quite a long time ago, and 
I can remember taking a young man who was of employable r je 
from the commimity where I was working. In that community 
there were 56 families, 50 of them were on welfare, and I worked 
there for two years as a VISTA volunteer. This young man had ev- 
erything. Congressman Levin, presumably going for him— he was 
able, he was attractive, he was energetic, he wanted to work. But 
he was untrained. I took him in for a job interview in Charleston, 
West Virginia, our state capital, to a plant where I had arranged 
for the job interview.. 

So, this young man of willingness to work came in, and we had 
to go up to the fourth floor for the job interview. We went up on an 
elevator, and he had never been on an elevator. If you have never 
been on an elevator and you go up for the first time, that is not an 
easy experience. 

So, when he came in for the job interview, Mr. Chairma^^ he was 
a fairly traumatized young man. He sat down facing the person 
who was going to ask him the questions, and I was right by his side 
as a support system— I was his friend. Behind the interviewer was 
a window, and the sun was pouring through it into his eyes. He 
was, one, nervous, and two, wasn't able to respond very well be- 
cause he was uncomfortable with the sun beaming right into his 
eyes. 

So, the interviewer told him to lower the blinds. Well, u\e blinds 
were Venetian blinds, and in Emmons— this community where I 
worked— Venetian blinds were not prevalent. So, I watched this 
young man over a period of about a minute and a half, I would say, 
try to do something called "lowering the Venetian blinds." And I 
watched him in his frustration, unable obviously to do anything 
with the blinds. He ended up finally taking the bottom slats and 
hanging from them with his full weight, feeling that he had to 
*'lower the blinds." The result, of course, was that he was so utterly 
humiliated he couldn't even, as I remember, answer what his name 
was when the interview started. 

That struck me then, that on the one hand there were the people 
who want to work, as did he, as opposed to the people who would 
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have the skills and the training to work, and how a Venetian 
blind— much less math, science, education and verbal skills — could 
undo a willing young worker. 

I find in West Virginia now, Mr. Chairman, we have the Iiighest 
participation — at least we did in 1985 — of people participating in 
the WlN Program, according to this report that you have before 
you, Clongressman Levin. People are trjring. And we also have the 
lowest success results in terms of WIN participants entering unsub- 
sidized jobs of all of the states— the highest number of people trying, 
the fewest coming out of it with success— because there is not 
work. 

And at some point when there is no work, people begin to know 
that, and then they begin to get discouraged, as did my friend get 
discouraged. He jiit — after about six months later— he was gone. 
fou know, where he is today, I have no idea— long, long gone. That 
kind of humiliation he didn't need in his life. He tried once more 
for a job, and it dida't work, and off he went. 

So, do we need more study? No. I saw these things 20 years ago; 
the Chairman saw these things more than that; you have been ob- 
serving them. I mean, we don't need more studies; we need action, 
we need programs. 

Yes, it is going to cost money at the beginning, the program 
which you two are sponsoring is going to require increased funding 
at the beginning. But I also think in time it will save money. And I 
think we have to be willing to pay that money now to save money 
later on, and to do what we need to for people who want to work, 
who could work, but who simply must get the training to get a job. 

I like your notion of performance standards very much. I see a 
possibility, in fact, in terms of a whole new view of welfare as a 
problem of national conscience which doesn't have a dark and 
nasty side, and performance standards will help to legitimize our 
efforts. You know, if we do this properly, if we are tough, then this 
effort will become like other programs— worthy of consideration be- 
cause they are appl3dng rigorous standards, and people should 
come to accept the program and not be as hostile towards it. 

I think the WORC Program which you two, Mr. Chairman and 
Congressman Levin, are putting forward is a superb program, and I 
would ask the Chairman s permission to be a cosponsor of that pro- 
posal. 

I enormously admire what you both are doing, and what you 
have done for so many years, Mr. Chairman. 
Congressman Levin. Thank you. 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. 

Congressman Levin. If I might just close by referring to your ref- 
erence to WIN, the program, the funding expire, in June, I believe. 
Senator Moynihan. Right. 

Congressman Levin. So, there is a sword dangling, and let it be a 
target. Maybe we can get out of this wonderful institution a bill, if 
not by June, by summer, for a Presidential signature. 

Senator Rockefeller. And along with that sword dangling. Con- 

?*essman Levin, there has been chopping in the last several years, 
ou know, I am not being political, either, but a few years ago we 
used to get $4 million for WIN in West Virginia, and it has now 
been reduced to $1 million, so there is precious little to work with. 
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Senator Moynihan. We can't go on saying people have to find 
work and not give them the capacity to do it. 

Do you remember that French economist Mr. Say, and Say's 
Law, which seemed to reverse our general perception? Say held 
that supply creates demand, and that is absolutely the case with 
skUled labor. If you have skilled labor, you will find that jobs will 
be created because the labor is there. It is something which we 
lend not to remember, that skilled labor is an opportunity for en- 
terprise. In its absence, enterprise doesn't expand. 

Congressman Levin. Yes. So much so that states have shown, at 
least in some cases, that the important thing is training for real 
jobs. It has moved so fast that no longer are people talking about 
the person in the Cadillac; indeed, I think no longer are people 
saying the answer is to give people the address of a fast-food res- 
taurant; we need to train people beyond that. 

Well, Mr. Chairman and Senator Rockefeller, thank you very 
much for this opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir, and we are going to put tlxat 
bill in this week, right? 

Congressman Levin. Yes. 

Senator Moynihan. And we have a cosponsor already. 
Congressman 1 .vin. Good, and many in the House as well as in 
the Senate. 
Thank you so much. 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you, sir. 
[Congressman Levin's written testimony follows:] 
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Our nation is in thf midst of a reexamination of our welfare 
syaUm, Thia is hardly the first such occasion, but It does seem 
a particularly auspicious one. 

Why should the 100th Congress expect success where so many 
have walkad unsuccessfully before? 

One reason is the sheej- passage o^ time and your continued 
commitment, Mr. Chairman, to challenging norms and folkways. It 
has thrown the current welfare system into sharp relief, exposing 
the inadequacies f not obscuring them. 

A second reason, and maybe the most important, is a new sense 
of common ground on so much of the welfare debate from both sides 
of the political aisle. There is a recognition that aost of 
those on welfare want to get off. There is an understanding that 
barriers to self-sufficiency must come down so that people can 
pick themselves up. There is an appreciation that tha family 
unit itself must find a society that builds on its strengths, and 
not one that magnifies its weaknesses. And there is an 
acknowledgment that for some, the tragedy of poveity has grown 
into an unhealthy dependency. 

This v7oaimon ground has led to a fundamental rethinking of the 
concept cf welfare. And not a moment too soon, for it is the 
children that ha\.e paid the price. Poverty today is a story 
about the young. 401 of all those in poverty are children, and, 
as you have so correctly stated, we don't have children to waste. 
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Parents - both mothers and fathers - have a duty and an 
obligation to their offspring. 

This duty is to provide support for their children! whether 
or not they are together in one household* to the extent 
feasible. If the faaily income is inadequate* there is an 
obligation on th3 P«rt of the parents to seek education* training 
and work to increase that income and become self-sufficient - and 
society has a reciprocal obligation to provide the necessary 
opportunities. And finally, if the income parents contribute is 
Sv. *1 inadequat has a responsibility to provide 

children with a decent standard of living. 

This confluence of thinking is perhaps most evident in the 
the long battle over work and welfare. Terms like workfare and 
guarante'd minimum income will bring a host of memories to the 
longtime participants in this debate. 

But today, there are some new facts on the table that change 
the entire nature of the debate. 

First, the dramatic growth in the female participation in the 
workforce and especially the increasing partic pation of women 
with children have altered some very fundamental assumptions 
about the woman's place in society. When 8 out of 10 women were 
at home with their children, it was natural that our assistance 
programs incorporated this assumption. Now, when two thirds of 
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all women with children under 18# and 60% with children under age 
3, are working at least part of the year, it makes sense to 
redesign our assistance programs to take into account this new 
reality. 

The second change is the success we have seen in connecting 
people with work. 

In its recent study "Op From Dependency** and in draft 
legislation which I have seen, the Administration would have us 
and the American people believe that we need another five years 
of study and local demonstrations before we can make needed 
changes in federal policy. The President says we must "face up 
to what we don't know" before we begin the process of reform. I 
would submit it is cirae to face up to what we do know. I submit 
that we've had five years of useful local experimentation and 
initiative and that now is the time to act. We don't have all 
the answers but we know a great deal about what it takes to help 
those on welfare become self-sufficient. Our rallying cry should 
not be "Five More Years!" 

There is much more to ^^elfare reform than the welfare-work 
linkage. There is the critical issue of adequate income 
support. There is the vital challenge of adjusting it so that 
there is an incentive to work. Such issues must be faced m any 
comprehensive reform worthy of the name. 
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Thtr« it a strong argument to focus in the present debate on 
such coepr«htnsivt rsforn, and you Nr. Chairnan have expressed 
th«t case aost sloquently. I would, however, like to focus my 
resiarks on the work-welfars linkage for several reasons. 

It is the area that has driven the deepest wedge into reforic 
efforts in the past. Until it is resolved, it may deter progress 
on other issues* 

Even if we can make a start on the income side, »nd it is 
badly needed, it is my ^^ess that we won't reach adequacy until 
there is a system in place (...at is helping people move forward, 
and not leaving them where they stand, and there is a public 
understanding of that prr^ •ss. The work-training component, in 
ffly estimation, is a fundamental part of comprehensive reform - 
likely its leading edge. 

The work-welfare linkage is also the area whert: h/^ve been 
xperimenting and have learned considerably in recent years. 

Last year, the highly respected Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC; gave us the first results of their 
detailed in-depth evaluation of work/welfare initiatives in 11 
states. While their study is not completed, the findings from 
the first report were confirmed in a more recent release* 
Perhaps the most important of the lessons from their study is 
that **a number of quite different program approaches will lead to 
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increases in employment, but that the gains will be relatively 
mc'est. • . Nevertheless, while the impacts may not be striking, 
they appear large enough to justify the program costs. . .•• 

At the requeat of our colleague, Representative Ted Weiss, 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) has just completed its own 
study of work/welfare programs in 24 states.. Their findings are 
very similar. Despite somewhat bureaucratic management, limited 
funding and the lack of intensive training and support services, 
these programs have shown modest but positive effects on the 
employment earnings of participants, I would like to submit a 
more detailed summary of GAO's findings for the record. 

As the MDRC and GAO studies have shown, programs like 
Massachusetts' E,T., California's GAIN and Michigan's MOST are 
right now, tod^y, helping people to turn their lives around. It 
was froir discussions with the managers of these and other similar 
programs thax. I have become convinced that we are ready to move 
on at least this part oc welfare reform. 

Mr. Chairman, last year you and I introduced legislation 
entitled the Work Opportunities and Retraining Compact (WORC) 
which is drawn from these state experiences. We have been 
reworking the bill together with a leading Republican member in 
the House. Your office now has the new draft and I hope that we 
can reintroduce WORC m the near future, with bipartisan support. 
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The six key features of the WORC bill will remain the same. 

1. A national aandate for state welfare agencies to 
provide training and employment assistance for 
welfare recipients* 

2. Perfor't'^nce standards to measure progr2UB success ^nd 
progress. 

3. Mandatory registration, counseling and assessment for 
non-exempt recipients. 

4. Education and training must be provided based on the needs of 
the recipients.^ 

5. Child Care and transportation assistance must be provided. 

6. Adequate resources based on a 70-3U federal-state match. 

The current redrafting will increase the focus on education, 
provide assistance to women with younger children, provide 
transitional support services to help participants find jobs and 
increase ties to the private sector. 

As this CoTnnittee considers welfare and work ideas, I would 
draw your attention to GAO's recommendatiorg for legislative 
action. The GAO calls on Congress to ""develop a coherent. 
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streamlined federal work program policy that would preserve some 
of the more desirable features of the programs begun in the past 
5 years." In particular they call for one program that 
consolidates administrative responsibility, but gives the states 
flexibility in providing services, with a stable federal funding 
source. Services must be provided to those with the most severe 
barriers to employment and adequate support services must be 
provided. Participation for women with children under six should 
be voluntary. More sophisticated measures of performance must be 
used to g^uge program success and reporting, and evaluations 
should be uniform., 

I believe these are important principles for us to follow as 
we draft, and mark-up the work-training component of 
comprehensive eform. In my opinion the WORC bill meets these 
tests.^ 

Mr. Chairman, as we consider the much needed overhaul of the 
welfare system, I think it is important tha . we keep another 
event in mind. Last year you persuaded the Senate to include 
ful^ funding for WIN in the budget resolution. Unfortunately the 
appropriations bill included just enough money to carry the 
prov,ram through June. WIN has been an important catalyst for 
state innovation linking work and welfare. I am very concerned 
that unless we move quickly on a work/welfare proposal that 
provides continued federal support, states will shut down their 
fledgling but effecti"" work/welfare programs. This would be a 
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tragedy. Not only will the doors of opportunity close for those 
. on welfare, the government will also lose the benefit of savings 
in welfare costs and additional tax receipt-^. 

Perhaps we can accomplish comprehensive welfare reforrn by 
June. But if that timetable cannot be met you may want tc 
consider a work-training initiative to serve as a bridge between 
WIN and comprehensive reform. 

Mr, Chairman it has been a pleasure working with you m this 
vital arena these past months. Let's make the promise of welfare 
reform a reality. 
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Senator Moynihan. Well now, Governor Gardner arrived almost 
as early as Representative Levin. Senator Evans was here just to 
let us kncTv that he came to introduce him, but he had to leave 
after speaking very generously, and I see that Senator Adams has 
amved. 

So, we welcome you. Governor, and we welcome our colleague 
Senator Adams, who I know wants to introduce you, and we look 
fotv.ard to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BROCK ADAMS, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE S'iATE OF WASHINGTON 

Senator Adams. Mr. Chairman and Senator Rockefeller, it is a 
great pleasure to introduce the Governor of our State today, and I 
was very pleased that you and I bad an opportunity the other day 
to havp an informal chat about the background and the change of 
circumstances in America that have arrived at the point that you 
predicted some many years ago, that it is now not an isolated prob- 
lem, it is not a widow and orphans problem, but it is a problem of a 
major portion of our society. 

I told you at that time that our Governor was coming this week 
and how much I wanted you to have an opportunity to meet Gover- 
nor Booth Gardner, because he has proposed, with a great deal of 
courage, to our state legislature a whole new program that is pat- 
terned very much on the types of programs that you have dis- 
cussed, mat Governor DuKakis has testified to before these com- 
mitter, as r.nve other members of other states. 

I think thai you will fir- i his proposal both interesting and very 
innovative, and part of the wave ox'* the future. But far more impor- 
tant, Mr. Chairman, he is actually doing it, and he is before his leg- 
islature at this time, and those of us from the State of Washington 
are doing all we can to support him. But it is very necessary, and 
he can speak far more eloquently than I can about it, that the Fed- 
eral Government indicate a willingness to have states move for- 
ward with new programs to solve this problem. 

So, it gives me a great deal of pleasure, Mr. Chairman and Sena- 
tor Rockefeller, to introduce the Honorable Booth Gardner, the 
Governor of the State of Washington. 

Senator Moynihan. Governor, we welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BOOTH GARDNER, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Governor Gardner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Rockefel- 
ler. 

I have listened to your discussions with the other people who 
have testified, and I am pleased to note that we all agree that the 
problem is very simply defined, which is weak skills an l poverty. 
So, if we can attack those two problems in e ;onstructive way, it 
will resolve the problems before us. 

Let me begin by saying that I am from the "other Washington" 
and therefore not totally versed on the protocol, but I have handed 
in written testimony, and with your permission I will speak from 
notes and paraphrase. 
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Senator Moynihan. Certainly. Your testimc ly will be made part 
of the record. 

Governor Gardner. Let me begin by saying that we share your 
views that a realistic reappraisad of the whole national welfare 
system, particularly AFDC, ought to take place. And in fact, for 
the record, the State of Warhington pays financial assistance pay- 
ments at the range of 85 percent of poverty level. Yes, that is not 
bad, but 100 percent would be minimal. In our opinion, 85 percent 
borders on tragedy. 

Senator Moynihan. And even that is much higher than the na- 
tional average. ^ 

Governor Gardner. Well, I am pleased to hear it, but I don t 
think it is adequate to begin to solve the problems of poverty and 
the skills problems we have heard about, because it doesn't do the 
thing which is aosolutely necessctry, which is, it does not give hope 
to the poor that they can become financially self-sufficient, and 
that is the fii^t objective. 

I would be less than honest if I didn't say was another driver 
behind our motivation, which is that we in our state and with 
other states in our area are facing a relentless growth in caseload, 
historically. And if we do not control that, we will just simply flat- 
out run out of money. The alterative is a very simple one, that you 
turn down th^ valve with the degree of payments that you make, 
and that is just encouraging further tragedy. 

So, we set out with a goal. We had three objectives. The first was 
to tr]^ to develop a system which would allow people to be better off* 
working than tiiey are staying at home; very simpiy sv .ted, to get 
rid of the disincentives and to provide incentive for people to go to 
work. 

Second, if we could, to moderate that relentless growth that we 
are experiencing of people coming on AFDC. 

And third— and this was a bit of a risk, but we think we can do 
it — would be to provide a program which is attractive enough that 
people will come on to it voluntarily, but with the understanding 
that there is an implied social contract in this whole endeavor that 
we feel very strongly about. 

Therefore, we nave trigger mechanisms built in, such that if 
there is adequate employment in an area or training opportunities, 
and the voluntary pool aries up, then we can bring people into the 
system who are capable and qualified to work based on the assess- 
ment which would take place. 

With those as our objectives, we sat down and designed a pro- 
gram that, first, provides immediate availability of child care; sec- 
ondly, it extends the medical benefits so there is not the disincen- 
tive that, if you take the risk to go to work, four or six months 
later you have lost your medical safety net. And we extend that for 
a full year beyond the period of which one gets employment. 

Thirdly, we provide training and educational components too, with 
it. But then we add another feature, which we think is unique and 
do-able, and that is, we provide an incentive or bonus for those who 
are willing to come on the program, as follows: 

You take your 100-percent grant level payment. A person goes 
into training or education, they get a 5-percent bonus. If they go 
into part-time work, they get a 15-perceni bonus, and if they £0 
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into full-time work they get a 35-percent bonus. So, if you take, for 
example in our state where the average income assistance payment 
18 roughly $7,500-it is slightly higher, but for rounded numbers- 
which IS 85 percent of poverty in our state 

Senator Moynihan. That would be a family of three? 

Governor Gardner. A family of three, that is correct. And if you 
give the person full-time employment, and they get the 35-percent 
bonus, that takes their income up over $10,000, slightly, above pov- 
erty, gives them some breathing room, gives them some job experi- 
ence, gives them some self-esteem, and gives them a chance to be 
able to move themselves forward. 

Now, interestingly enough, we are going to do this budget-neu- 
tral—not revenue-neutral, budget-neutral— and we are going to do 
that through very enhanced support enforcement, as it takes two 
parents; and, secondly, through earned income. 

Then what we do is, we get a person the job, we take the differ- 
ence between what we ^nve to pav in the bonus and what we we 
would pay him totally, and we plow that money back into child 
care and extended medical benefits and the training and employ- 
ment that goes with it. 

Now, part of the component of our program is a six-month as- 
sessment. At the time a person's child reaches six months, they 
come m for an education and skills assessment. They are not re- 
quired at that moment to go onto the program, because it will be 
initially voluntary; but we feel that we have to begin to focus on 
those who are first-time recipients, because that is the place we 
have to make the impact. And quite candidly, I appreciated Sena- 
tor Kennedy's testimony, because it will give us an assist in help- 
ing those that are more hard-line, income-dependent profiles. The 
argument is always, "Go af^er those who have been there a long 
time, but what you really want to do, in our opinion, is to go after 
the first-time recipients and don't let that mentality begin to set in. 

Senator Moynihan. And you have that profile that says to you. 
This family is going to be in trouble if we don't really help them." 

Governor Gardner. That's right. Yes. 

Sc those are the ingredients of our program, and all we need 
18 a waiver of the Title IV(a) program, AFDC, a waiver of 
the Title XIX program, which is your Medicaid Program, and a 
waiver of the food and nutrition elements, so that we can cash in 
the food stamps which we have worked through with our own agri- 
cultural community, so that we can make cash grants to these indi- 
viduals. 

That is the sum and substance. I would just add one interesting 
footnote, which is that we are a state that feels we can do this 
budget-neutral in an arena where we are experiencing 8-10 percent 
unemployment. 

I listened very carefully te Senator Rockefeller's comments about 
where are the lobs. Wo have worked that problem very carefully. 
We see a window coming in the need for labor because of the 
trough; we are going to jump into that window. 

1 t secondly, we have also come to the conclusion that we at the 
state level, with our employment security departments, ire already 
placing individuals. And when we look at the incremental differ- 
ence, we just feel, and working with our private sector community. 
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that we can place enough people into the workforce to make this 
pro-am work. 

The choice ^ very simple. If you take 100 people receiving AFDC 
today, that is all they are doing, because there is no incentive to 
get off AFDC; it ih just disincentive. In our program, using the 
same dollars but using earned income and support enforcement, we 
will put 75 percent of those 100 people into training, into part-time 
work, or into full-time work. 

Senator Moynihan. Great. That is very impressive. 

We are going to get from you, sir, a concise statement of the leg- 
islation you would need to put that in place? 

Governor Gardner. That is correct. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just ask— would you go over that 
bonus again? You come in, and there are so many thing that we 
are hearing from other places-asocial contracts, obligations, train- 
ing. 

Governor Gardner. We feel the unique feature is the bonus, be- 
cause what you have to do is you have to g^ve them some breathing 
room also, at the same time, an opportunity to experience what it 
is like to be above the poverty level with a little bit of discretionary 
income, if you will. 

The bonus works as follows: If you take the 100-percent grant 
level, if a person volunteers, or xf the training and employment op- 
portunities are available and he then is pulled nto the system, he 
goes into training and employment to get a 5-percent b *nus— not 
much, but something. If they go into part-time work, they get a 15- 
percent bonus; and if they go into full-time work, some subsidized, 
then they get a 35-percent bonus. And as long as they are in that 
category wliere they are receiving a bonus, the support benefits 
contmue, and then for a year beyond when they actually go on 
their own. 

Senator Moynihan. And you are also going to arrange, or you 
want to arrange, for medical coverage to continue. I suppose the 
hardest choice a mother makes is to 'choose between getting out of 
the house and improve her life, if the price is to lose all of the med- 
ic€d coverage for her children. You know, do you dare make the 
choice? 

Governor Gardner. That is right, and the probability of going 
into a job whe. 3 there are no medical benefits is high. So, if they 
run the risk of losing their medical benefits within four to she and, 
in some ■ re ins uices, nine months after they go onto some type 
of emplo^inent, it is a poor risk. 

Senator Moynihan. And you are risking your children. 

Governor Gardner. That is richt. It is a bad decision, if you 
want to be very candid about it; and what we are trying to do is 
make it a good decision. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Rockefeller? 

Senator Rockefeller. Governor, you are superb in what you say., 
One of the things that interests me in watching human behavior 
is that there is a feeling or a stereotype that, if people get onto 
AFDC or welfare, that they don't want to get off. You point out 
some very good reasons why, in their self-interest, public policy 
gives them reason to not want to get off if they care about their 
children. 
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Governor Gardner That is correct. 

Senator Rockefeller. And most people don't know that. But 
beyond that, there is a feelmg that people don't want to get off. 

Our experience— and I am interested in your state— is that 
people do respond in fact, when they are given a work require- 
ment. Under our CWEP program which started in 1981, they do 
not resent in the slightest the requirement of going to work. In our 
case it's been community service jobs, working with deputy sheriffs 
and a whole lot of things, helping in the communiiy, in parks and 
recreation. They didn't resent it in the slightest. In fact, evalua- 
tions of our CwEP program indicate an increase in self-esteem on 
the part of the participants. 

Now, obviously there would have been exceptions to that, and I 
am sure there are all kinds of snafus; but "^he basic human instinct 
of wanting to be productive has been demonstrated m West Virgin- 
ia s program. This surprised some people. Have you found the 
same? 

Governor Gardner. Yes. We have found that most people, if you 
give them a decision which is a rational decision, would much 
rather be productive— gaining job experience, gaining the opportu- 
nity to put something on the r6sum6 that they have done so they 
can see that next step forward— then they would be staying at home. 

Senator Moynihan. I particularly appreciate your candor and 
your willingness to come here and explam to us your program. 

There is a certain stereotype about who becomes dependent, who 
turns to welfare in our society, in this country, and the stereotype 
does not extend to people who live in the State of Washington. And 
yet such welfare dependency is there, too. It is everywhere, not just 
m our central cities or in our Eastern Seaboard or what you will, it 
is across the nation. The median child in America, the average 
child, will live part of his or her youth in a single-parent family, 
and that single-parent family is going to have trouble. It is no 
longer a minority experience, and it is no longer an experience of 
minorities; it is the general American experience now, and you are 
finding it right there in the State of Washington, where it never 
snows, and you can always catch salmon, and Mount Rainier is 
there to be looked at. 

Governor Gardner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know, we 
have talked so much about skills— I don't think there is any argu- 
ment on that — and many of the i)rograms we have observed are ex- 
tremely competent and well-run in the areas they run in; but until 
we also address this issue of poverty, until you can get someone out 
of that poverty irea to where they can think clearly and concen- 
trate on the jojjs that you get them and not be traumatized by 
what goes on, v^e are only doing half of the job. 

So, getting them to work is one thing, but getting them over that 
line of poverty I think is another, and that is why we have built in 
these incentives which we think can work, by rigid discipline on 
our part in the areas of earned income, job placement, and support 
enforcement. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, we thank you, and we are going to get 
a very specific request from you. If I know Senator Adams and Sen- 
ator Evans, they are going to see to it that you get what you are 
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after. Obviously, this is what federalism is all about, giving oppor- 
tunities for tliis kind of experiment. And let's see if we can't do it 
quickly. 

Senator Adams. Place it in your bill, Mr. Chairman, 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much. Governor. 
Governor Gardner. Thank you very much. 
[Governor Gardner's written testimony follows:] 
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SgHATE TESTIMONY OF BOOTH GARDNER. 



GOVERNOR. STATE OF iVASHlNGT ON 



Chairman Moynihsn and Mambtrs of th« Committee: 

lt*a a persona) pleasure and privilege to t>e able to testify before this distinguished 
committee on an issue of both national in^r^ance and individual consequence — 
welfsre reform. The potential for giving children the opportunity to break the bonds of 
poverty and parents the chance to join the regular workforce, earn a decent living and 
develop a se.}sc of self-worth, is so promising that it commands timely and far-reaching 



under current policy, the potential for improving the human condition is greatly 
limited, which is why I'm before you today. The state of Washington shares the view of 
Chairman Moynihan and this committee that the time Is ripe for a realistic reappraisal 
of the national welfare system, particularly Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

Not only is the time ripe, it is growing short. In Washington State, we see our 
caseloads growing exponentially. This growing financial commitment is strangling our 
budget and producing limited benefits for participants. We are of V^ring AFDC recipients 
only BS% of the poverty leve^ One hundred percent would provide a minimal 
subsistence; 85% guarantees tragedy Children go to school ilUclothed and ill*fed. 
They spend their day hungry and ridiculed Education takes a back scat as the cycle of 
illiteracy and poverty speeds on 

At the same time, their parents remain without work, because the current system 
creates disincentives for them to pursue employment Ultimately they lose any hope for 
a prosperous future and any feeling of persona) satisfaction. 

Taken as a whole, the business-as-usual approach Is failing miserably. The result 
is a huge waste of human potential. 



action. 
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Tht wtlfar* programs that s«rvtd us with varying succass in yaars past hava lost a 
graat daal of thair affactivanass. Thay naad updatii^ to confront today's problams 
•ffactivafy. My two yaars as govamor has givan ma sufficiant avidanca to bacoma 
oonvincad that a v^ompiata ravamp of our systam is nacassary. 

Toward that goai, t davaiopad a plan to addrass tha problams of tha currant AFOC 
program. And bacausa wa don't hava tha luxury of baing abia to invast larga sums of 
monay, l mada sura that it ba a budgat-nautral program that would offar incantivas for 
antaring tha worlcforca, tiat would guarantaa madical and family support systams, and 
would incraasa financir.l banaf its. 

Tha rasult of thaIr af forts is tha Family Indapandanca Program, an altamativa which 
wa baliava mora closaly responds to tha aconomic naads and public attitudas In our 
stata. It is a program which has quickly gainad bipartisan support and Is almost assurad 
aarly p«ssaga in our stata Legisiatura- a passaga which constitutas only half of tha 
lagistativa actlo'^ iiacessary. 

Bacausa of its wida scopa. tha program must also obtain congressional waivers for 
its fiva-yaar demonstration period. 

I am here to ask for those waivers and to briefly explain the program. Before 1 
begin my summary of tha Family Indopendence Program, I'd tike to discuss four 
premises that guided us in the construction of the bill. 

First, it is a fundamental error to view the welfare population as a homogenous 
group, Tha wida range among Individual's in terms of intellectual capacity and 
motivation, educational and ei.tptoyment background, age and family situation, demands 
that future programs hava tha flexibility to respond In a way that will meet tha 
individu.M's needs and accelerate their departure from assistance programs. 
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StCQod, m\f9f pfogr»m» must b« grounded In •conomic rtallty. W« must provide 
job training that pr«par«8 r*clpltnts for a rapidly changing job markat Wa must axtand 
madical b«nafltt for tha ditplacad worVar and tha woddng poor. Wa must davalop public 
policias which r#flact «nd raspond to tha raallty that our currant aconomy Is not 
providing enough jobs which of far sufftclant compansation to ansura that families li-a at 
or abova tha povarty laval. 

Third, wa baliava that any naw AFOC systam must provlda economic incantlvac for 
participants to join tha work forca. Exc^lngly small, avan temporary Increases in 
Income, can disqualify families for cash assistance or cost them critical medical and 
child care benefits. Thase disincentives must be replaced with economic a.Kj 'amily 
support baneflts. We must create incentives to induce companies to create more jobs 
and welfare recipients to take those j^s . And, we must financially sustain a family as 
it embarks on the difficult journey to economic independence. 

Finally, we concur with Senator Evans and Governor Robb's far-sighted plan, To 
Form a More Perf ect 0 ^*00. which calls for the major financial responsitiiity for AFOC 
or similar programs to be borne by the federal government for reasons of uniformity and 
constistency in benefits. 

And, while 00 the sub;jct of thoughtful approaches to welfare reform, I'd like to 
offer my endorsement o. senator Kennedy's JEOI program. Our FIP program focuses on 
tne new-comers to the AFOC program; Senator Kennedy's plan would be a welcomed 
additional program In our state to assist the long-term, hard-to-place AFOC recipients. 
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CONGRESS.ONAL ACTiON NEEDED 



W« art asking Congress to diract tha sacraUrias of Haaith and Human Sarvicas and 
Agricultura to grant walvars for f{va yaars undar Titlas IV-A (4-A) anj XiX (19) of tha 
Social Sacurity Act, as wall as tha Food «nd Nutrition Act s,i 1977. During that pariod, 
wa ara aaklng tha fadaral govammant to shara tha costs of FIP in amounts comparabla 
to what it would pay {f tha currant AFDC program ramainad In affact. Wa ballava FIP is 
budgat nautral for both tha fadaral and stata govammants. 

I wou^d Ilka to clarify our raasons for raquastlng ccograssional action on FIP. First, 
wa ballava that tha waiyars naadad ara bayond tha scopa of authority of tha fadaral 
agancy sacratarias. Sacond, whila wa claarly favor giving statas tha opportunity to try 
variations to tha currant systam, wa do not agraa, as soma *'i'v« suggastad. that this 
should ba unbrtdlad authority, wa OffT to ask Congrass for spaciftc autnority to carry 
out this wall-dafinad project. Should this program not achaiva its goals in our Judgmant 
or yourSf wa would ratum to tha ragular AFDC program. 

Wa hava dacidad to pursua our raquast while sinful taneou sly supporting nationwide 
welfare reform. We do so for three reasons 

1. Thet«ict that our program contains features beyond the range o. those included in 
other Currant proposals; 

2. With a relatively small welfare poouUtion, wt can put Fip into operation in a much 
less time than would be possible nationally, and 

3. We bafieve that our experience could provide useful bxampies as the national debate 
on welfare reform progresses 
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I am submitting for th« record detailed information on FtP as it was proposed to the 
Washington Legislature. We wilt be pleased to update this material once legislative 
action is complete. 

To close, I'd like to simply outline the major features of our Family independence 
Program. We believe FIP can brealc the cycle of poverty for thousands of mothers and 
children In the state of Washington. 



All families applying for assistance, who would have been eligible under AFDC, 
would henceforth be enrolled under FIP. 

An estimated 75 percent of families enrolled would participate in educationi training 
and part-time or full-time employment. After a two year evaluation per<od| 
participation would become mandatory in regions where there were more job 
opportunities than FIP job applicants. 

The state would subsidize some jobs in the not-for-profit and public sectors if jobs 
for enrol lees were not available in the private sector. 

A cash assistance standard combining the existing grant levels for AFOC and the 
cash equivalent of enrollees' food-stamp benefits would be established as the 
program's "benchmark level" to which enrol lees would be "entitled." The benchmark 
would vary with family size. 



SUMMARY OF THE FAMILY INDEPENDENCE PROGRAM 
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An inctntivt ttructurs of cash btn«fit$ would guarantee enroUees a combination of 
taminsi and cash assistance at th« following Itvels: 

* 105 percent of benchmark for those participating in education and training. 

* 115 percent of benchmaiic for those wor1(ing half-time. 

* 135 percent of benchmaiic for those wor1(ing full-time. 

The standard for those working full-time equates to 115 percent of the poverty 
level, compared to 85 percent for current AFDC recipients who do not work. In 
other words, those who worked under FIP would be measurably better ofi than those 
who did not. 

Child care and medical services would be provided free until the family reached the 
135 percent level. Once a f?/nily reached the 135 percent leveli they would, with a 
nominal fee, continue to receive those ben«/its for up to one year. 

Additional help could be provided enrollees for parent education, family planning and 
family financial management services. 

Child support collection efforts would be significantly stepped up. 

Assistance would be offered to absent fathers in training for and obtaining 
employment. 

A new approach to organization would meld the efforts of the state departments of 
Social nd Health Services and Employment Security to improve productivity in 
managemsnt and distribution of services. 
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- EmpJoym«ot and training afforts would ba coordinated with tha state Private 
industry Coundl under the Job Training partnership Act. 

- A thorough evaluation f% mandated throughout the f tve>year demonstration project. 

Taken together, we believe these features constitute a comprehensive approach to 
welfare reform. We hope that when FIP is formally presented to this committee, It will 
have your support 

I thank you for your time and wjuld be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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POTRN MOYNIHAN TESTIMONY QUESTION 

Answtr to possible quesiioni from Senator Moyniban as to why we selected stx-months 
as age of child for parent to return to work. 

1. This is an equity issue — the welfare program should mirror the way most 
Americans live and at this time many American women with very young children 
wort — this is p-'^^icularly true of the wording poor and lower-middle income 
population. The six-month time frame was chosen for our state, tx ^use state 
government allows Hs women employees to talce six months off for maternity 
leave. It is my understanding that this is very generous compared to most 
employers. 

2. *t is my position, as it is the position of the National Governors' Association, that 
the most timely intervention occurs when recipients first come onto welfare — and 
this usually means young, first>time mothers with very young children. 

3. t do not expectany mothers to go to work unless there is good quality child care 
available for the>f children. 

4. The FIP plan exempts mothers that must be at home to care for special-needs 
children 
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Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Senator. 

Senator Moynihan. Let's see, we are a little bit out of order be- 
cause of the weather out there. Is Senator Larson hero, by chance? 
I wouldn't be surprised if he is not. 

[No response.] 

Senator Moynihai^. All right. 

Dr. Gueron is here, am I correct on that? I think you are not 
only here, but you must have camped outside, because yo' were 
here this morning, first thing. 

During our hearings this morning, we have heard several refer- 
ences to the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. We 
heard earlier from our first witness, from Assem^ '\Tnan Agnos, 
that in the new GAIN prt^am that is being put in plaje in Cali- 
fornia, they contracted with MDRC to tell them how they are 
doing, as an independent evaluation of the program as it proceeds. 
That is a very impressive thing indeed and not surprising given the 
reputation that the MDRC has established ^n this field. 

We welcome you. Doctor. We have your testimony, which will be 
put in the record. Why don't you proceed to tell us what you have 
in mind'' 

STATEMENT OF DR. JUDITH M. GUERON, PRESIDENT, MANP0W«:R 
DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, NY 

Dr. Gueron. Thank you. Senator. 

I am Judith Gueron, President of the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, anc^ I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
share with you some of the findings from an on-going multi-state 
evaluation of state work/welfare initiatives. 

Senator Mo3mihan has pointed ojt the emerging consensus 
among policymakers concerning the responsibility of parents to 
support their children, and the responsibility of the government to 
help poor and welfare-dependent parents achieve self-sufficiency. 
While the outlines differ, the more comprehensive proposals to im- 
plement these reforms call for increased efforts in child support en- 
forcement, extending benefits to two-parent families, a national 
minimum benefit, and other support for tho working poor. 

While the cost and feasibility of much of this is still being debat- 
ed, the common core in most of the proposals is something about 
which we do have solid information from several years of careful 
testing. This can best be called, as you have, a redefinition of the 
social contract, whereby welfare programs such as AFDC would be 
changed Vom a broad entitlement to benefits to a reciprocsJ obliga- 
tion between citizen and the state. My remarks today are limited 
to this part of welfare reform, the work/ welfare connection. 

Since Congress onened the doors to state experimentation in 
1981, states have tested e number of ways to revise the AFDC "bar- 
gain" and restructure the admiristration of the WIN Program. Be- 
cause resources have been relatively limited, changes were modest 
in scale and design, but they moved in the direction of establishing 
some sort of reciprocal obligation where benefits would be tied to a 
person's agreement to search for work, receive training, or accept a 
workfare position. In return, states had to provide the services and 
supports necessary to albw that participation. 
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Since 1982, MDRC has been working with eight states, including 
the State of West Virginia, to carefully f *^udy these new programs, 
and final results are now available from five of them— programs in 
San Di^o and Baltimore, and of multi-site programs in Virginia, 
Aikansas and West Virginia. 

I have written elsewhere in more detail about what was tested, 
and I will only say briefly that these were very real-world in scale 
and implementation; that while the programs were relatively large 
scale, they were directed at about a third of the AFDC caseload, 
women with children six or over, with rare exception in the stud- 
ies; that they were implemented in a variety of conditions; and 
that what was tested so far were relatively low-cost programs, com- 
pared to what has been discussed here this morning, programs cost- 
ing up to about $1000 per eligible person and providing primarily 
job search, brief workfare assignments, and limited w<iucation and 
training. 

Each state's program that we studied representated a particular 
mix of obligation and services, and in the research these two things 
are tested together so that you don't distinguish the impact of the 
services versus the mandate to participate. 

The findings from these careful studies provided the basis for 
action in 1987. They show that, first, it is feasible to require work- 
related obligations as a condition for welfare receipt. On the whole, 
states and localities were successful in involving a substantial por- 
tion of the caseload in activities. This is a precondition for success 
and a notable change in institutions and attitude . over the average 
pre-1981 WIN experience. 

Second, the initiatives incrcas>?d employment and earnings and 
reduced welfare costs. These results dispel the notion that employ- 
ment and traini' j interventions don't work. In all of the states we 
studied, with t^ie exception of the very special conditions in West 
Virginia which the Senator referred to earlier, we found that 
work/welfare programs increased the employment of women on 
AFDC. Across the four states, average earnings increased between 
8 and 37 percent. 

The results also point to a way to increase the effectiveness of 
work/welfare programs, which was alluded to i:. some of the earli- 
er testimony this Moming. The findings show that the most em- 
ployable people, new applicants for welfare who have recently 
worked, don't gain much, if at all, from relatively low-cost pro- 
grams that basic?^'^ teach them what they alrestdy know. In con- 
trast, the next grc ap, women applyii^ for welfare without recent 
work experience, can benefit substantially from support and assist- 
ance. 

Turning to the effect on welfare dependency, overall these pro- 
grams produced welfare savings that were smaller than the earn- 
ings gains— that is simply a function of the AFDC fonr.ula— but 
the savings across the states ranged up to about 11 percent. 

Third, overall we found that program benefits outweighed '^osts 
for participants, for the state, and for the Federal Government. 
These initiatives cost money upfront, but in general they should be 
viewed as an investment, with a payoff in future budget savings in 
less than five years and sometimes much les... 
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Together, these results suggest thai work/welfare initiatives can 
make consistent and measurable improvements in people's lives. 
Multiplied by large numbers of people and over a long period of 
time, these relatively modest improvements take on considerable 
policy significance. 

However, the programs have not so far led to major reductions in 
poverty and dependency. This is not a quick fix for poverty or a 
short cut to balancing the budget. This should come to no surpris 
given the limiied funding that haj so far been available, the nature 
of the population, the generally poor labor markets in which they 
were implemented, the diversity of the AFDC population, and the 
range and seriousness of the obstacles they face. 

An open question is whether more costly, comprehensive pro- 
grams would have greater impact. And another open question is 
whether these programs could be extended to an even greater 
share of the welfare caseload, including mothers with younger chil- 
dren, without compromising quality, encountering administrative 
or other resistance, or raising broader issues of in- or post-program 
displacement. 

Now, as CJongress moves to translate what vve recognize is the 
new consensus on work into specific reform, I think the research 
points to a number of issues on program design. 

First, it is important that the expectation about what a program 
can achieve be consistent with the level of funding it receives. It 
should be recognized at the outset that, if funding is limited, states 
will have to make a choice between programs which are large in 
scale but limited in the range of services they provide, or programs 
that offer intensive and compreheixsive treatment with a smaller 
portion of the caseload. 

Paced with the opportimity to overhaul welfare employment pro- 
grams, policymakers should take care not to replay the WIN expe- 
rience of the Seventies and foster ambitious expectations that are 
not supported with adequate funding. In theory, WIN also intended 
to require all adult AFDC recipients with school-age children to 

{participate in training, job search, or accept employment offers. In 
act, it ^vas never adequately funded or staffed to enforce these re- 
quirements, and the obligation existed on paper only. While 
chafnges in attitudes and performance suggest that we can do 
better now, additional resources will be i- v^fvisary to transform this 
potential into reality. 

Second, the benefit-cost studies also point to insights into the 
coslrsharing rdationship between the Federal Government and the 
states in welfare -nployment programs. The findings highlight the 
importance of continued federal support to encourage states to un- 
dertake programs that may ultimately prove cost-effective, and in 
which the bulk of the savings accrue to the Federal Government. 
Moreover, increasing the required state match may prevent poorer 
states from mtroducing programs which entail large initial outlays 
of state fmids. States which are not able to make up the difference, 
for example with the current 90/10 matching arrangements and 
which were changed to 50/50, could wind up with smaller welfare 
employment budgets than we currently have. 

Third, care should also be taken to assure that program funds 
are not misspent by tf.rgeting services to the part of the caseload 
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that stays on welfare only briefly^ to the exclusion of other welfare 
recipients. It is iiaportant that performance standards not encour- 
age program operators to serve th^* jroup to the exclusion of more 
disadvantaged people. Performs measures that place emphasis 
on achieving, for example, high r tes of placement at low cost are 
likely to have that effect. 

Finally, the persistence of dependency and the limited magnitude 
of the employment and earnings gains in the programs evalua!:ed 
so far provide a rationale for btates to offer more intensive senr.ces 
to move recipients into jobs and off the welfare rolls. A number of 
states are already doing so, in part relying on large-scale coordina- 
tion of existing services and delivery systems. These programs 
should be carefully examined. And while there is some evidence to 
show that such approaches can be effective, it is still unclear what 
exactly the return to the larger investment will be and who will 
benefit the most. 

In conclusion, the relatively modest achievements of the first 
wave of welfare 3mplo3mQent programs and the cautiorxS expressed 
here shouldn't deter you from action. On the contrary, I would 
urge you to use the findings as a foundation on which to construct 
a new welfare employment system which can avoid soine of the 
mistakes of the past and push into new areas. 

Most importantly, I would urge you not to miss the opportunity 
to revamp the WIN system by losing sight of welfare/employment 
programs in the rush for more comprehensive reform. Work pro- 
grams cannot by themselves solve the poverty problem, but they 
are important stepping stones or building blocks on the route to 
self-sufficiency. 

Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Beautifully done. Right on time, for the first 
time, and these hearings have been going on for two months. No 
one has ever finished on time. (Laughter.) No wonder you get your 
work done so well. 

Can I ask two things? One, say again what you just said about 
WIN, because Representative Levin has mentioned it and Senator 
Rockefeller has mentioned it. You know, that is about to appear 
before us in Jime. Now, you say, "Hold on'7 

Dr. GuERON. Right. I would g'^y two things about WIN. First of 
all, it expires in June. 

Senator Moynihan. I guess this year's appropriation expires 
then. 

Dr. GuERON. The money ends in June, right. And WIN has been 
the only monev currently available to states which is dedicated to 
providing employment and training service ^or welfare recipients. 

Senator Moynihan. That would be true in West Virginia, I 
assume? 

Dr. GuERON. That is right. WIN is the major funding source for 
the CWEP program in West Virginia, and it provides 90/10 money 
of a very limited amount. WIN has been cut from several hundred 
million dollars back to $110 million this year, but WIN resources 
are the only ones dedicated to this program; so that, when WIN re- 
sources become unavailable after June, it will be very importi) at *c 
consider something immediately to put in their place, or the state 
experiments that have depended on this may easUy contract. 
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The other lesson from WIN which I refer to is that WIN also had 
lots of rhetoric and Utde money, and it is important not to replay 
that a second time. 

Senator Moynihan. Right. In that regard, if someone will dig it 
up, I would like to put into the record an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post from yesterday morning. It said, by all m^ans let us move 
her^, but let us not get our language out ahead of our real opportu- 
nities and real resourc: 

[The editorial follows:] 
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«"'^"'*' junkets c 

AT THE HEIGHT of his power in 1982, 
President lUagan made an ambitkwt 
Fedenfism" proposal to realign the respoQ* 
nbOities and prMramt of the federal govenm^ 
and the itatet. lie pr'^potal died, in part because 
It tmnaed out to be a sham. Programs were not ao 
ffludi being afaifted froc one level of government 
to aaotber aa--4n the gidse of aodi a ahift-^they 
were being abolisbed. 

Now the same sort o^ issue is arising with the 
president's pending wetfire reform proposal The 
Idea is to turn over to vohmteering states the 
mooer DOW going into about 100 dfflerent pro- 
grama for the poor. A state would still have to 
spend the money on the poor, but, within limits 
stin to be disclosed, could otherwise shape its 
spending as it chose. 

The problem is that the programs OQ the list as 
last .reported are wildly d^'^similar. They ruige 
from th Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren that is the puUtive object of this exercise to 



J welfare 

compensatory idd for needy adwolchildren and 
college student grants and bans. There io no way 
that Congress either wiO or should permit the 
indisanmnate bhnxing of these programs into a 
hmip sur^ Among many other tfakgs, it is not 
dear what audi an act would have to do with 
wetfue or wetfare refonn. The cootr jiptuous 
auggesdo«>' 1:^ an dollars spent oQ the poor are 
thesame, Iswrong. 

A cont i p'.'ogFam to allow greater wd&re 
experinx 4tio^i by the states is a food idea. It 
will— as to rime extent on the issue of Nrwk*. 
fm' it alr^u^ has— tend to reduce the polarna* 
tioo that lias followed this sid^ect 00 the national 
level in the put At the sute level both libenls 
and coosen atives seem able to take positions that 
OQ the national stage they cannot if the 
administratkn expecta its proposal to be taken 
seriously, it must put sensible iimiU 00 it Other* 
wise it wiii be no more than the dimiion that the 
newfodexalismwas. 
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Senator Moynihan. But now, look, Senator, what are you going 
to do? Are we going to let the WIN Program stop? You said *con- 
tract,' Doctor, I think the word is 'stop,' isn't it, in June, if we don't 
get something done here? 

Senator Rockkt'kller. Well, the program has been cut, as you 
say, by about half or by two-thirds. West Virginia has lost 75% of 
its Federal WIN funds. 

Dr. GuERON. That is right. In 1980 or so, it was $365 million, 
then went to $220 million lastvear, and this year it is $110 million. 

Senator Rockefeller. Mr. Cnairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Moynihan. Please, sir. 

Senator Rockefeller. You made a very interesting comment on 
page 12 which I identified with. I had talked earlier about perform- 
ance standards and the fact that people relax about, or they look 
upon what they might otherwise consider to be excessive govern- 
ment spending with more patience and tolerance if there are ''per- 
formance standards." But then you make a vev interesting point: 
A state bureaucracy will then try to deliver Dv focusing on those 
who are closest to being able to get off of welfare, and therefore 
*'uo" their statistics— which would be good for the State and for 
those no longer on welfare; but it wouldn't be getting at some of 
the worst cases. 

Mr. Chairman, that strikes me as a very real concern. You know, 
you think back to some of the people you work with that have vir- 
tually no skills; they can't help their children stay in school be- 
cause they aren't role models themselves; they had u third or 
fourth grade education when they stopped, they can't commui <-ate 
verbally; they can't read— what is it, 20 wrcent of our displaced 
workers in .his country are functionally illiterate? What happens? 

The Ford Fcundalion is doing some mteresting work on moving 
people forward in terms of basic skills— for example, C ough the. 
learning centers developed by Dr. Robert Taggert, whom ( am sure 
you know. Is it possible to take people in their 30's and 40's and 
50[s who are at *he bottom of the list, who are just simply un- 
skilled, unverbal, uneducated, and who for 20 years have been 
avoiding— because of lack of opportunity— work? Is that a perma- 
nent underclass? Or in terms of basic skills and other training, do 
ycu think they can be reached through things that we have not 
been doing as a general rule? 

Dr. GuERON. A few responses to your comments* 

First, I think Congress does hold the key in how it establishes 
performance standards. This is something to approach with a great 
deal of caution, because the system will respond, and you want to 
make sure it responds the right way. 

The consistent lesson from careful research is that programs are 
most effective in that they make the largest difference for people 
who are the least likely to succeed on their own. 

And you mentioned the very hard to employ. For example, a pro- 
gram was tested in this country eight or so years ago called 'Sup- 
portive Work,' including a site in West Virginia, which focused on 
AFDC recipients who averaged about eight years on the rolls. That 
program provided vdy structured and intensive work experience 
and did snow that it could double the rate at which pe- pie moved 
off of welfare and could ultimately prove very cost-exfective. So, 
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there are pro-ams that reach out to the most disadvantaged, but 
they are likely to require an upfront investment. 

Senator Rockefeller. But still, what about getting at a 40-year- 
old who dropped out in the third or fourth grade? Do you know 
about the T^nl Foundation learning centers program I am talking 
about? 

Dr. GuERON. Sure, the CX3P program. Certainly. 

Senator Rockefeixer. Are there possibilities, do you think, in 
something of that sort? I Bean, they talk about being able to move 
participants forward in months. If they had the money, they say 
they could move the entire nation quickly ahead by one grade 
level, through veiy intensive, different k5nds of help. 

Can these people whom I discussed, the ones at the very bottom 
of the heap with a history of being at the bottom of the heap-ythor- 
oughly discouraged, thoroughly nonverbal, thoroughly without 
hope — are they a permanent underclass, or can they be reached in 
some way other than "Well, they c€m't make it," and so we will 
simply permanently provide them public assistance. 

Dr. GuERON. One of the things that should inspire this commit- 
tee is the consistent evidence that women-on-welfare are one < f the 
groups that you can help. When I mentioned Supported Work earli- 
er, women in that program had averaged eight years on welfare, 
and the average age was about 35; so that manv of them were 
them were the kina cf people you discussed who had i^pent many 
years on the rolls and brought little skills or education. That pro- 
gram of course didn't succeed with everybody, but it did m^ike a 
substantial difference. 

The CCP Program is showing impressive results in termn of in- 
creasing grade levels among participants. I think it will be impor- 
tant to see if those results, in terms of testing, can be translated 
into success in the labor market, and I think ve should be optimis- 
tic, and proceed, and try it. 

Senator Rockefeller. Mr. Chairman, can I make ore more ob- 
servation? 

Senator Moynihan. Senator, of course. 

Senator Rockefeller. We are talking about getting people off of 
welfare. It is true, I think, also, that sometimes people can be cate- 
gorized as having been moved off welfare by some minor adjust- 
ment in their life — say a marriage, or a minor skills a4ju:>tment, or 
something which moves them just past the point financially where 
they are on welfare.' But in fact, instead of being very, very, very 
poor and on welfare, they are very poor and njt on welfare. And 
that is something also we have to watch out for. In other words, 
they are marginally out of the system but could easily return to 
the system through some smnll adjustment — divorce, or some 
downward income adjustment. 

Dr. GuERON. I couldn't agree more. And in stressing that results 
are positive but modest, there is a difference between moving off of 
welfare and moving out of poverty. 

I know you are going to liear later this morning, about the work* 
ing poor, and there has been discussion already today about the im- 
portance of having incentives for people to work, that really in- 
crease the rewards to work sufficiently so that indinduals ./ould 
rationally choose work over welfare. 
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Senator Rockefeller. Thank you. 

'^^nator Moynihan. Senator Bradley? 

senator Bkadley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I was very interested u> glance through your testimony. You 
made a comment 'n relation to Senator Rockefeller. In your testi- 
mony you say tnat workfare in West Virginia did not lead to in- 
creased employment and earnings but was cost-effective. Could you 
explain that? 

Dr. GuERON. Yes. As I said, we completed studies in five different 
states and locations across the country. West Virginia did stand 
out, and I think it is for the reasons that the Senator mentioned 
earlier, in terms of the extraordinarily high unemployment rate 
that existed in West Virginia when the studv was conducted, and 
the very rural nature of the economy. People participated in the 
program and had positive responses to that participation, but it 
didn't increase the movement off the rolls. 

Now, in terms of cost-effectiveness, we looked at the benefits and 
costs of programs from a number of different perspectives— from 
the budgetary perspective, from a larger social perspective that 
counted not only budgetary savings but the value of the work that 
people performed while they were in v/orkfare assignments, and 
also the perspective of individual participants. 

In West Virginia, we found that people participated in a work- 
fare program for a number of months, and that the work they pro- 
duced was of value to their communities. And it is when you con- 
sider that work that the program in West Virginia appeared to be 
cost-effective. 

Senator Bradley. You listed a number of points in your testimo- 
ny about participants responded favorably if their workfare assign- 
n.snts, or their supervisors considered their work valuable, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

If you were to counsel the committee, what would you say are 
the two most important things we should consider when we are 
looking at the work component of a welfare reform program? 

Dr. GuERON. We have solid evidence already that relatively low- 
cost programs do something. That is a rock on which you can 
refute the idea that welfare employment programs are not cost-ef- 
fective. But we have also fairly c'^?irly seen their limitations, and I 
think states have gone beyond these low-cost programs to increas- 
ing reliance on education, remedial education and other, and train- 
ing. I think it is important that any legislation that emerges now 
support that shift and provide resources for more intensive serv- 
ices, as well as the more low-cost services that we already know are 
costeffective but limited in success. 

Senator Bradley. So, you think any program should not simply 
have a work component but also an education component and a 
child care component? 

Dr. GuERON. Yes. 

Senator Bradley. Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I just note once again for the reco»-d 
that what MDRC has done so importantly is to establish somewhat 
counterintuitively that you jet your best results from >our most 
difficult cases. As you say, for people who have been employed and 
who are just dipping into welfare, a little bit of training doesn't tell 
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them anything they don't already know. But it is the individuals 
who most need it who really benefit the most, and for whom such 
training is most cost-effective. 

Could I ask you this almost personal question, but a professional 
one? We talk about and hear about efforts to deal with this subject, 
and the most interesting efforts come from the places where the 
density of the problem is least. We are into our fourth hearing, and 
it maj go on most of the day, and no one ever mentions New York 
City, We have three-quarters of a million people on welfare, and 
yet it doesn't move. Is it just unmoveable? 

You have been checking out areas all over the country, places 
where there are 50 people on welfare in the county and what can 
you do about them, but what about the great heavy urban concen- 
trations? Isn't this a different order of socid conditions? 

Dr. GuERON. Well, we have tested— for example. Supported Work 
was one that also ran in New York City, as well as 10 other sites 
for AFDC recipients across the country. There is no doubt that it is 
difficult to run an innovative program with a caseload of that size. 
But you see Los Angeles grap^^mg to implement the GAIN Pro- 
gram, and that k also a location with a very heavy welfare case- 
load. 

Senator Moynihan. Is Los Angeles going to be one of the first 10 
counties? 
Dr. GuERON. Not one of the first. 
Senator Moynihan. But it is coming? 
Dr. GuERON. It will be there by the end. 

Senator Moynihan. We were concerned about this lliis morning. 

Dr. Gu:r%oN. And we have been looking at a program implement- 
ed by Illinois in Chicago. So, the fact that we were not studying the 
welfare employment efforts in New York City doesn't convince me 
that they are not making a difference. But I will say that it is vei7 
difficult to move a large bureaucracy to be innovative, and that is 
one of the challenges that anyone running a welfare employment 
program in New York City faces. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you agree that one of the risks of ex- 
perimentation in this work, as inleed in education generally, is 
that you get very high qualitv experimenters? You know, the 
I960's was rather famous for tnose studies of the Yale graduate 
who, rather than going into the Army, thought he would go into 
teaching disadvantaged students, and he put three years into it, 
and he taught those 12 kids to be 'Vhammos," and then as soon as 
he got out of the age where he could be drafted he went off to law 
school. And you can't run a school system which assumes that 90 
percent of the te. jhers are Yale graduates temporarily disposed 
toward the school system. 

Dr. GuERON. I would certai'^Vv agree with that, but I should point 
out that the welfare commissi ../t rs in the eight states tl:at we were 
studying were really heroes ia terms of letting an innovative re- 
search study get put in place in a real-world, large-scale environ- 
ment. Over 35,000 pe<K)le were involved in the study— 21 counties 
in West Virfnnia, the County of San Diego, the City of Baltimore— 
so these wer6 not tiny programs testing on a small scale something 
that you then ask is this relev£.nt tc the real world. 
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Senator Moynihan. If you have Baltimore and San Diego, you 
have the real world, sure. 

Doctor, thank you very much. Would you be good enough to send 
this committee some thoughts on what needs to be done quickly 
about WIN? Won't you? 

Dr. GuERON. I would be delighted to. 

Senator Moynihan. We need your advice, and we thank you very 
much for your testimony. 
Dr. GuERON. Thank you. Senator. 

[The information about WIN and the prepared written testimony 
of Dr. Cueron follows:] 
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Ihe Honorable Daniel Patrick Asynihan 
Uhited States Senate 
464 Russell Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Moynihan: 

You have asked for w/ rKSjMxSations about \Aat to do with the WIN 
pr\ jram. Iff cxnoaits are limited to those issues that energe directly from 
our receardi on welfare enployioent programs. 

In its design for a new wplfare taploynent ptogiam to replaoe WIN, 
Congress seens to be applying the lessons learned in recent years about 
operating effective csfdoynent-zelated pr t ogtantf for AFDC recipients. 
Because our research, ixued that different utujidma tic ^^^proaches to link- 
ing welfare and wcrrk cxuld be cxsst-effective investiKnts of taxpayer's 
money, we feel it is isportant that t*ie federal legislation not be overly 
prescriptive, and that states be giv*» oonsiderable flexibility in ttv^ 
design of their programs, the choice and segnencing of oczponents and the 
structure of piogiam administration. Ihese principles are reflected in the 
proposals currently under discussion. 

We also feel that the opportunities for states to provide nore inten- 
sive services, a broader Avray of education and training activities, and 
additional s upp o rt services are i i ipot tai i t developnents, as th^ hold out 
the possibility of producing larger isfiacls for sone groups than the job 
search and work experience strategies that were the basis of most of the 
initiatives studied in MDRC^s wulti-state denonstration. Vtiethei the prom- 
ise can be fulfilled, renains to be seen, however* Right now, there is not 
sufficient evidenoe to indicate \4)ether these approaches are more ef fee- 
tive/ or for what segment of the population they can be most effective. 

iVRC's analysis of the federal/state ratio of the budget?- • savings 
produced by work-^welfare piogimt is also si^jportlve of Oongrv%>oioral 
interest in establishing a 70/30 or 75/25 fedsral/state mtch in the 
rq)laoemEdTt WIN iarogram. The 70/30 split ai]paxodiDates the typical distri- 
bution of program-related costs and benefits in thf- states we studied. 
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Sen. DmieX Kttrick MayniJhan 



Because cur research did not deal directly w5tfa a luter of otter 
issues of OGnoem to Oon^ress in the drafting of a nev bill — for exa^e, 
the effect of requiring participBtion tram voaen with children under 6, or 
of providing tzansitional a^pctt servioes to AFDC recipients cnoe ttey go 
to work — 1 mno^ aaJdng any reocMenlatiGns along these lines, sini- 
larly, HDRC's vcxk does not aOdesss soae of the broker aspects of welfare 
refom of interest to jaa. It tcaains clear, however, that «» effecti-e- 
ness of %«lfare c^>loyaent init.<atives will be dependent in part on brooder 
work i«Dentives and the strej.gth of the 

«iile generally in ag.eoent with the de^^cpnent of the welfare 
esplc^nient debate in Ifesfaingtcn thus far, we do, however, have a nonber of 
oonoems. First, because so mof key question, renain open — ^' questions 
abcrjt the effectiveness of piu^<w thett target wonoi with pre-school 
children or ^~i-cvide Bore intensive education and training or traisitional 
eiiplcq^ment a^^jocts — we feel it is critical that any new legislation 
include a nandate and finding for rigorous evalutlon of the esployaent 
initiatives. The nore flexibility states are given, the lore inportant it 
beocmes to develop good infdOBticn about what works best for wtxjn. This 
can only be done by well-'Structured studies. 

Rirther, the current welfare refom debate points to the irportanoe of 
issues that go well beyond \fCKk/yeltare piTagrain a to the broader- questions 
of poverty and the wocking poor. As you havr. so tOoquently stated, these 
include work incaentives and inocne st^xirt:* under WTX:, as well as child 
sx^jport enforcement. The current debate is partially hiiriered ty the lack 
of infomation on the rea? cost and feasibility of such approadk:^ lb t 
tsxtent that these issues are not addressed in lec^islation this year, ic 
will be isfxirtant to use the neact few years to get the aiswers.' 

Tb do this, this year's legislation ai^t allow states the option — 
on a trial basis — of restructuring the package j - benefits available to 
the poor in line with scne of the more ptonising e^fi cartes. Ihus, new 
legislation shcxOd encxurage the federal govemnent to use waivers and maJoe 
rescuroes avi^lable to enable states So run e)q)eriiifints under rigorous 
evaluation oonditions. The types or experunents that should be encxxiraged 
include: further integration of child support enforoeroent and AFDC, and 
changes that incresse the retums to t^ark, including part-time work (e.g. , 
increased disregards, thp jjtrovision of transitional child care and heaJth 
servioes, and changes in the ElxC ol other tax measures that benefit poor 
families) . 

A second euea of conoem is in the developnent of federal perfornanot 
standards for the new welfare enployaent system. As I indicated in my 
* testimony before your subocnaittee last month, a clear lesson Tron MDRC's 
Work/Welfare Danonst ra ticn is that piugianb shcTU^d net work eooclusively 
with the most csfaoyable rpciplmts — those that have a prior work hi.'s- 
tory, and 1^ wblfare reoeipt — because the jjpact of the program cfi such 
individuals id smaller than on other, more needy groups, ^•'ran this perspec- 
tive, it aRjears misg^iided to use a siaple plaotaasjv- star»jdrd based on an 
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edDSolute level of plaoaents,' benwiiqft it drives pLtx| r « operators to st^.-c 
these Bost oiplcyalsle individuals. It is aX' ^ dear that the cxxUxction of 
longez^tera data on {xograM participants will ^ solve the d1ffiraiTHf*s 
associated witii this t^ of per f ouame tfeasure. 

• fiiile ve know should not be dene, it is isifortunately less clear 
hc3V to ocnstruct a systoi that will give program operatoni an approprlato 
incentive to sexve harder-to-^eaploy recipients iidho are liJoely to benefit 
fcon partidpaticn. ^xcnising sppcoadi 1 to use a weiJited plaoeiBent 
standard, that gives ^^erators nore credit for placing hazder-to-csploy 
recipients, defined by such cbjective criteria ar length of tine en welfare 
and prior aploynent. 

Still another challenge is to develop a systea of perfomance stan- 
dards tlut is sufficiently flexible to ta}oe into account that states ocry 
hanre legitiaately different goals and objectives in yi*>uicUDS, as v^U 

as varying eocncaic ocnditicrs and pr ogr a n desx^^^. Itao rigid an applica- 
tion of a single performance neasure could undermine the intended flexibil- 
ity of the nev welfare cnployment system. Serator Itodoefeller's concern 
about the effect of a placement stand^drd — weighted or otherwise — in a 
state such as West Virigina that has fow cnplcyment c{fX3ctunities is a case 
in point. Ohus, even a weig^ited pLscement standard may need to be oonisined 
with other measures of pi ugiam perfarmance — for exanple, activity levels 
or ediic«sticral gains — that reflect other objectives of the new legisla- 
tion or state intentions. 

Given how mch remains unknown, I M3Uld reccDDend that Oongress not be 
too prescriptive in setting the parameters of a pexXo ma noe-faased system at 
this time. Ohe estahli^nent of performance criteria should be delayed 
until there are better data available on the relation between demographic 
and eoononic factors and p i vsgtan outcomes. Since the p iuji au b in the MERC 
demonstration were largely job search and work experience, it is particu- 
larly in^xirtant to collect information and anatlyze the results of programs 
that are more intensive or ocoprehensive in socpe. 

A f iral Gcnoem is that, if wn: replacement legislation is not passed 
by June 30, funding for the current program will expire. It seems "itdil to 
continue WIN authorization and fundlnr* at least at current levels, until a 
new progr am is in place. I^ast experience has shown the problems that arise 
if p rogr a ms are forced to lay off workers and close offices in response to 
funding shortages, and then eaqpected to irrrease capacity quickly when addi- 
tional funding becomes available. Elxperlence 2dso shows that a long period 
of planning and start-i:p is required to get a new p rogr am in place. It 
Mould thus be inefficient to disband the current WIN structure before new 
^<5gislaticn can take effect; Instead, WIN should be phased cut as the nev 
structure is phastd in. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate whdt I stressed at your 
subocDmitee he2u:ing last month: Congress should be careful to avoid 
replaying the WIN soensurio of the 1970s and should set realistic 
expectations about what can be achiev*ed by an overhaul of the welfare 
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esploynent systaa. The clains for Uhat the ptogta t can acxxntilifih stKUld 
be consistent v th the level of ftsiding acvail^le to thes states. 

I would be happy to provide any additional infonaation or answer any 
qpesticns that you or your staff nay have. I will be watching develop- 
ment of your welfare reform proposal with interest. 



S^ioerely, 




Preside, .c 
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Good morning. I am Judith Gueron, President of the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC). I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
share with you some of the findings from our five-year, multi-state evalua- 
tion of state work/welfare initiatives, and to discuss tueir implications 
for the current debate on welfare reform. 

Senator Moynihan has pointed out the emerging consensus among policy 
makers concerning the responsibility of parents to support their children, 
and the responsibility of government to help poor and welfare-dependent 
parents achieve self-sufficiency. While the outlines differ,, the more com- 
prehensive proposals to implement th.se reforms call for strengthening the 
enforcement of child support, establishing a national minimum welfare bene- 
fit, extending benefits to two-parent families increasing the income of 
the working poor,, and addressing the underlying need for educational 
reform and a stronger economy. 

While the cost and feasibility of much of this are still being de- 
bated, there is a common core in most of the proposals about which we do 
have sclid information This can best be called a redefinition of the 
social contract, whereby welfare programs such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) would be changed from a broad entitlement to a 
reciprocal obligation between citizen a.id rjtate. By the terms of this 
contract,, work -- or participation in an activity leading to work is 
required in return for public aid. 

Work/Wel fare Research: A Solid Basis for Welfare Reform 

Usually, a new consensus surfaces in a climate long on rhetoric and 
short on facts. Fortunately, the body of knowledge on work approaches has 
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grown considerably over the last four years. In 1982, the Manpower Demon- 
stration Researc! Corporation began a five-year study examining eight state 
initiatives that attempt to restructure the relationship between welfare 
and work. This allows us to draw upon the results of several years of care- 
ful tesC-ing. We can avoid overstating the magnitude of the possible re- 
sults, while at the same time not yield to pessimists. 

The Work/Welfare Response to the Deficiencies of WIN 

All of these programs represent innovative responses by states to the 
administrative and programmatic flexibility offered in the Omnib - Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 OBRA offered states a new option which allowed 
them ro change the institutional arrangements for delivering employment and 
training services which had existed under the Work Incentive (WIN) t'rogram. 
The WIN program was originally mandated to link welfare to work by provid- 
ing training opportunities for adult AFDC recipients with school- age chil-- 
dren. Recipients were officially required to participate in job training 
or job search, and to accept employment offers. However, the WIN program 
was not funded at a level sufficient to meet these objectives, so the pro- 
gran was usually unable to provide services and enfo'-ce requLremercs as man 



The option introduced under OBRA, kno^n as the WIN Denioiistration Pro 



to establish meaningful work-related obligations for AfDC recipients Be 
cause the resources were very limited, the c!»anges were relatively modest 
in scale and design, but they moved in the direction of establishing a re 
ciprocal obligation. In these new welfare employment approaches, to re- 



dated. 



gram, seemed tJ trigger a new resolve on the part of stat. 



.nistrators 
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celve bene 



d have to search for woik, participate in train-* 



Ing programs 



"workfare" (work- f or-benef its) position. In 



return, the state would provide the services and supports necessary to 



allow participation. The programs were mandatory: welfare benefits could 
be reduced for failure to participate. 

Program Design and Target Population 

The MDRC study of the work/welfare initiatives doer not test a cen- 
trally developed and funded refonn proposal, but rather evaluates programs 
desigrsd at the state level To ensure that the project produced findings 
of national relevance, MDRC studied states ♦ ->at are broadly representative 
of national variations in local conditions, administrative arrangements, 
ana AFDC benefit levels. Final results are available on programs serving 
the urban centers of San Diego and Baltimore, and programs spanning large 
multi-county areas including both rural and urban Arkansas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. At its conclusion,, the demonstration will also include full 
evaluations of programs in Chicago, New Jersey, and Maine. 

The popi ^^tion studied is primarily female heads of household.*? who 
qualify for AFDC, the nation's largest cash assistance welfare program, a 
most cases, only mothers with school-age children, about one- third of the 
caseload, were targeted for participation. In two states, the study also 
included male participants from the rolls of AFDC-U, the welfare program 
for unemployed heads of two -parent families. 

The programs used a variety of strategies to link welfare to work. 
The most common method was job search, either by itself or m combination 



with workfare 



In a few states, limited education and training opportuni- 
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ties were also part of the program. Overall,^ these were relatively low- 
cost,^ short-term interventions. Group job search typicrlly lasted from two 
to four weeks and work experience lasted 13 weeks. 

Each state's program represented a particular mix of services and a 
certain degree of obligation. Tne . ssearch addresses the feasibility and 
effectiveness of the combination of assistance and rsquirements , and can 
not separately examine which of the two was responsible for program achieve- 
ments . 

MDRC measured the success of these programs in terms of "impacts." 
Individuals in the study sample were randomly assigned to two groups. 
Those in the experimental group were required to participate in the pro- 
gram; those in the control group could not. After a follow-up period, the 
earnings, employment, and welfare receipt of the experimentals were com- 
pared to those of the controls. The experimental group demonstrates the 
effect of the program upon employment and welfare pitterns, and the control 
group represents the patterns that would occur without a proi m The dif- 
ferences between the two are the program impacts. 

Findings, Im:>l ications , and Open Issues 

The findings ')f these careful studies of relatively low-cost employ- 
ment initiatives in five states provide a basis for action in 1987. 
They show that: 



On the whole, the states and localities were '-successful in getting a 
substantial portion of the eligible AFDC caseload to participate in t-he 



o 



It is feasible to require work-related obligations as a 
condition of welfare receipt. 
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required activities of the** work/welfare programs. This represents a 
major management achievement for program operators. It is particularly 
striking when compared to the participation record of the pre -1981 WIN 
program, which was unable to establish meaningful work-related obligations 
for recipients. 

However, one should not exaggerate the intensity or scope of this 
obligation. The major activity by far has been job search, a relatively 
short-term and modest intervention. Education and training activities were 
limited, and unpaid work experience was almost always a brief obligation -- 
usually lasting no more than 13 weeks. 

The limited nature of the requirement is in part a reflection of fund- 
ing constraints. The programs were relatively inexpensive, with average net 
costs per enrollee ranging from $165 in Arkansas to <^1,050 in Baltimore. 
Had the typical obligation been longer or more intensive, it would have 
been necessary to raise the level of the initial investments in services. 
States have thus far managed to deliver services with generally modest 
funding. However, if resources reina<n low or are further depleted -- or if 
the programs expand in scale -- there is a risk of returning to the pre- 
1981 WIN approach of formal registration requirements and little real pro- 
grammatic content. 

o The majority of participants responded favorably to their 
workfare assignments, and their supervisors considered 
their work to be valuable. 

Workfare jobs were generally entry- level positions in maintenance or 

clerical work, park service, or human services. While the positions did 

not primarily develop skills, they were not make -work either Supervisors 

judged the work important, and indicated that participants' productivity 
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and attendance were similar to those of most entry- level workers. 

Anong participants, a large proportion responded positively to the 
work assignments. Ihey were satisfied with the positions and ilked coming 
to work, believed they were making a useful contribution, and Indlcateu 
that they thought a work reaulrement was fair. Nevertheless, many partic- 
ipants believed that their "employer" benefited from the program more than 
they did, or that they were underpaid for their wo^'k. In brief, thiy wou'd 
have preferred a paid job. 

o The work/welfare initiatives Increased emplo^ nt and 
earnings, and reduced welfare costs. 

TkXe results of the study dispel the notion that eraploynient and train- 
ing interventions do not work. M'^st of the programs for which we have 
final results produced gains in employment and earnings, and savings in wel- 
fare payments for women on AFDC. 

The percentage of experlmentals who held unsubsldlzed jobs during tht 
study period was greater overall than the percentage of controls with jobs. 
The program improved the employment of people on welfare in four of the 
five £«tates for which we have final results. For example, in Maryland, 51% 
of experlmentals were employed at some time during the 12-month study pe- 
riod, compared to only UU% of controls -- an employment difference of 7 
percentage points. In San Diego, the employment rate of experiementals over 
15 months was 6 percentage points higher than that of controls (61% com- 
pared to 55%). This is a 10% Iraproveraent. 

As a result, the average earnings of experlmentals we'^e also higher 
than those of the control group. During the 15-month follov. ^rlod in 
San Diego, the average total earnings per experimental (Inc ^ no'.i- 
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earners as well as earners) were on the average $700 higher than the $3,100 
earned on average by th* controls. This is a 23% increase overall. Across 
four states, the earning* gains ranged from 8 to 37 percent. 

The results also ;.oint to a way to increase the effectiveness of 
work/welfare programs. The findings show that the most employable people 

new applicants for welfare who have recently worked do not gain much, 
if at all, from the relatively low-cost programs that basically teach thfm 
what they already know. With no particular t»ogram assistance, many of 
these women usually stay on welfare only relatively briefly. In contrast . 
the next group women applying for welfare without recent work experience 

can benefit substantia)' f-om support and assistance. While more of 
these women remain on velfa- after participating in a work program, their 
employment rjites inr rease by substantial amounts. Finally, very initial 
indications are that the relatively inexpensive programs studied so far may 
noC be very effective for the iimall group of welfare recipients who have 
been on the rolls for years and have very limited skills and work experi- 
ence . 

The results suggest two exceptions to this overall positive picture. 
First, the pure workfare program in the state of West Virginia did not lead 
to increased employment and earnings. The rural nature of the state, and 
itK high unemployment severely limited job opportunities. Second, the 
gains in employ«ient and earnings were not shared by recipients of AFDC-0. 
the welfare program usually involving the male partners from unemployed, 
two-parent households. Nevertheless, the work/welfare program was still 
cost-effective among tliis portion of the target population. 

Turnihg to the effect on welfare dependency, overall these programs 
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produced welfare savings that were smaller than the earnings Increases. 
For example, In San Diego, the average savings over 18 months was $288, 
reflecting an 8% decline over the average $3700 received by controls. In 
Virginia, there were average savings of $84 per experimental, a 4% differ- 
ence from control benefits. Across the four states, savings ranged from 0 
to 11%. 

Overall, these flnolngs suggest that work/welfare initiatives can make 
consistent and measureable Improvements In peoples lives. Multiplied by 
large numbers of pnople and over a long period of time, these relatively 
modest Improvements take on considerable policy significance. Hovever, the 
programs have not so far led "o major reductions In poverty or dependency. 
In assessing these findings, It Is Important to remembe that they were pro- 
duced by programs that had participation obligations of limited Intensity, 
cost, or duration. An Important open question Is whether more costly, com- 
prehensive programs providing either more services or longer obligations 
would have greater Impacts. In addition. It Is unclear whether these 
low-cost programs were aneflclal to the most disadvantaged those with 
major, multiple barriers to employment, such as severe educational defi- 
cits* or language problems. It Is possible that there Is a threshold below 
which more Irtenslve assistance Is required. Finally,^ we do not know wheth*> 
er thesi ^rams could be extended tc a greater «hare of the caseload with- 
out compromising quality, encountering political or administrative res 
tance* or raising broader Issues of In- or post -program displacement. 

o Overall, ^ program benefits outwelgSied costs, for both 
participants and the state and federal government. 

The work/welfare Initiatives cost money upfront, but In general the 
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investment paid off In future budget savings in less than five years (i*nd 
sometimes substantially less). The ability of mainstream programs such as 
these to effect change on a large scale is an important new findinf^. 

Moreover, the research produced unusual findings on the distribution 
of benefits across federal, state, and county budgets. In San Diero, where 
a detailed study was conducted, all three levels of government gained under 
the particular funding formula and matching arrangements in place. How- 
ever, the federal government bore more than half of the costs and enjoyed 
the greatest net savings. This finding provides a rationale for continued 
federal support for programs like these work/welfare initiatives. Had 
there been no federal funds --or had there been substantially less the 
state and counry would have had no financial incentive to run these 
cost-effective prcgrtuns. 

For program participants, as well as program operators, the benefit/ 
cost picture is again generally positive, although results vary according 
to target group. For AFDC women, the increased earnings associated with the 
programs txstially exceeded reductions in welfare benefits and losses in 
other transfer payments, such as Medicaid and Food Stamps. 

While the findings of the overall cost-effectiveness of work initia- 
tives is important, they do not address a major issue in the current de- 
bate: the extension of work requirements to women with pre-school chil- 
dren. For these women, program costs especially those for child care 
would be higher, and program effectiveness remains uncertain. Clearly the 
evidence of long-term dependency for young, never-married mothers suggests 
the importance of addressing the effectiveness of services for this group. 

o A number of quite different ways of structuring and 
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targeting these programs will yield effective results. 



Overall, the results do not point to a uniforra program structure that 
nerits national replication. Instead, one of the notable characteristics 
of these state welfare initiatives is their diversity in population 
served, local conditions, and program design. A key explanation for the 
successful ioplementation of these initiatives may indeed be that states 
were given an opportunity to experiment and felt more ownership in the pro- 
grams than they did in the earlier WIN program, which was characterized by 
highly prescriptive central direction. 

Implications for Program Design 

As Congress moves to translate the growing concensus on the need for 
reciprocal obligations into programmatic strategies that also provide oppor- 
tunities, consideration should be given to other lessons that emerge from 
the MDRC findings: lessons about the relationship between funding and pro- 
gram scale, targeting and performance standards. 

Funding, Scale and Intensity 

First, it is important that the expectations about what a program can 
achieve be consistent with the If^-^el of fundi' , it receives. It should be 
recognized at the outset that if funding is very limited, a choice must be 
made between programs which are large scale but limited in their range of 
activities, and programs which offer intensive or comprehensive treatment 
to a smaller proportion of the caseload. 

States cannot be expected both to intensify their efforts to improve 
the enployability of their welfare po^-ulation and to increase the number of 
people served, unless more money is put into the system. If funding for 
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welfare employment programs stays at the current level or declines » states 
will be forced to operate pv*o grams that either limit the number of people 
they serve, ^r limit the services they provide. In either case, the out- 
cones are likely to disappoint those who expect welfare employment programs 
to "solve" the welfare problem. 

Faced with the opportunity to overhaul the welfare employe ent syj»tera, 
pel icy -makers should take care not to replay the WIN experience of the 
1970s exid foster ambitious expectations that are not supported with ade- 
quate funding. In theory, WIN was intended to require all adult AFDC recip- 
ients with school -age children to particpate in training or job search, and 
to accept employment offers. In fact, it was never adequately funded or 
staffed to enforce these requirements, and the work obligation existed on 
paper only. 

More recently ,^ the experimental programs studied in MDRC's evaluations 
suggest the limited results of operating relatively inexpensive programs 
for a large segment of the caseload. More recent state initiatives -- for 
example, E.T. in Massachusetts and GAIN in California are designed to 
provide more options and more intensive services to a broad spectrum of wel- 
fare recipients, but they rely on funding sources in addition to the fede- 
ral WIN system. Not all states appear to be in a position to concentrate 
resources to this degree,^ however. 

Cost Sharing and the Federal Role 

The cost-benefit studies in MDRC's work/welfare demonstration also pro- 
vide insights into the cost- sharing relationship between the federal govern- 
ment and the states in welfare employment programs. The findings highlight 
the importance of continued federal support to encourage states to under- 
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take work programs that may ultimately prove cost-effective and in which 
the Lulk of the savings accrue to the federal government. Moreover,, in- 
creasing the required state match may prevent poorer states from introduc- 
ing programs which entail large initial outlays of cash. States which arc 
not able to make up the difference if the current 90/10 matching arrange- 
ment were changed to a 50/50 match could wind up with smaller welfare em- 
ployment budgets than they currently have. 
Targeting and Performance Standards 

Care also needs to be taker, to ensure that program funds are not mis- 
spent by targeting services to the part of the caseload that is least in 
need of assistance. The most employable welfare group usually stays on wel- 
fare only briefly. It is important that performance standards not encour- 
age program operators to serve this group to the exclusion of the more dis- 
advantaged members of the caseload. Performance measures that place empha- 
sis on achieving high rates of job placements at low costs, for example, 
are likely to have exactly that effect. Such a strategy may amass impres- 
sive performance statistics, but it concentrates limited resources or the 
people who can probably get off welfare without them and limits the assis- 
tance available to those who can most benefit from it. 

More Intensive and Comprehensive Programs 
The persistence of dependency and the limited magnitude of the employ- 
ment and earnings gains in the programs evaluated by MDRC provide a ratio- 
nale for states to offer more intensive services to move recipients into 
jobs and off the welfare rolls. A number of states are already doing so, 
in part by relying on the large-scale coordination of existing service de- 
livery systems. These programs should be carefully tested. While there is 
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8om« research evidence to show that such approaches can be effective, it is 
still unclear whether larger investnents in education and training have a 
larger payoff, which segments of the veli'are population can benefit the 
nost froa such approaches, and whether they will be more successful than 
earlier efforts in reducing welfare dependency. There is also much to be 
leaitied about the resources of time, money, and staffing necessary to plan, 
coordinate and mori.cor such large-scale programs. 

Conclusion 

The relatively modest achievements of the first wave of welfare employ- 
ment programs under OBRA and the cautions expressed here should not deter 
you from action. On the contrary, I would urge you to use the findings as 
a fovmdacion on which to construct a new welfare employment system which 
can avoid some of the mistakes of the past and push into new areas. Most 
importantly, I would urge you not co miss the opportunity to revamp the WIN 
system by losing sight of welfare employment programs in the rush for more 
comprehensive welfare reform measures. Work programs cannot by themselves 
solve the poverty problem, but they are important stepping stones •* or 
building blocks on the route to self-sufficiency. 
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Senator MoYiaHAN. I am going to ask if our good friends from 
NYU and Brookings and Brandeis would indulge us. 

Mr. Kolberg, the President and CEO of the National Alliance of 
Business, has been here patiently all morning and has to leave by 
noon. 

Therefore, sir, we welcome you, and we Ixk forward to your tes- 
timony, which will be put in the record as if read, and then you 
can just tell us it in your own words. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Kolberg. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate being allowed to speak 
out of order this morning. You and I may be the only two people in 
this room, and maybe in this whole hearing, who were involved in 
the Family Assistance Plan in the Nixon Administration in 1970. 

Senator Moynihan. A long time ago. 

Tvir. Kolberg. I can think of no one in the country who is better 
qualified to lead this set of hearings and lead us to get something 
done finally in tWs area. I congratulate you on what you have al- 
ready done, and you have a monumental task before you. 

As I was thinking this morning and listening to the other testi- 
mony, several things occurred to me that I thought it useful to 
point out in terms of differences, what has happened in the last 17 
years. 

First and most importantly, 't seems to me, is the cultural 
change in our society. When we were working before on this prob- 
lem, less than a thh:d of mothers with young children were work- 
ing. The baby-boom mothers are working now to the tune of about 
74 percent. And so it is a ve^ normal thing: Mothers with young 
children work— all mothers of all classes. And certainly, therefore, 
it is time for us to readdress that whole question. 

Second, you have heard this morning and in your other days of 
hearings that welfare reform has b^un; it is already well along in 
a number of states. Governors are exciting. In terms of even the 
last 10 years, the most exciting things going on in domestic policy 
and domestic programs in this country are being done by governors 
and being done by states. You have heard a good many of those, 
and I think it is important to recognize that. 

Third, the Federal Government has played a part. In the last six 
years the Federal Government has loosened up and become much 
more flexible in its authorities and its money, which have allowe.' 
governors to move ahead and do the things that they have done. 

Last, as the President of the National Alliance of Business, I 
would say to you that I think business is more interested and more 
involved now than they have ever been in this issue, first of all be- 
cause of the Job Training Partnership Act. As I will point out sev- 
eral times, 10,000 business volunteers now serve on the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act private-industry councils in every community. 
They are very involved in this kind of thing. 

Forty-two percent of the trainees under JTPA are welfare recipi- 
ents, so you have a cadre of intelligent, involved business people 
out there that already know a lot about welfare problems in their 
community and welfare reform. 
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The last ^int I would make— and I think the previous witness 
said something about this— we have a window of opportunity in the 
next few years. The demc^raphics make it possible for us to do 
something. There are two-mths less young people coming into the 
labor force over the next 10 years than ever; we have the smallest 
growth in our labor force that we have had since the Thirties. If 
our job creation a n continue on even a moderate path over the 
next 10 years, we have a chance to find jobs, entry-level jobs, for 
p^le that are trained, willing, and able to work. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, let me just shorten my testimony by 
saying a few specific things drawn from the printed testimony. 

The first and most important principle, we think, is the need for 
state flexibility, and I think I have already made that point. States 
are moving ahead in this kind of thing. A number of states have 
already done very innovative things. And in that flexibility, it 
seems to me there are four points that need to be made: 

First, continue adequate funding to stimulate the implementa- 
tion of state welfare to work programs. We have heard about the 
work-incentive money; 20 percent of AFDC people in the states 
have used the WIN money. That needs to be continued. Tliat has 
been a very strong motivator for state legislators to put up state 
money to move ahead with welfare reform. 

Second, leave discretion to the governor to determine which state 
agency should administer the program. Let's stay out of the way of 
the governors. Let them decide how to organize state government, 
whether it is the welfare agency or the employment agency or a 
combination— governors know better how co do that than the feder- 
al level does. 

Third, let us continue to authorize a bi ?ad range of allowable ac- 
tivities, so we can simplify program design. 

And finally, let's make it possible again for governors to coordi- 
nate this program with the multitude of other employment and 
training programs. Many of them are out there. States are begin- 
ning to make some sense in integrating program delivery systems, 
and we need to allow the flexibility. 

The second key principle that I would talk about this morning is 
the need for substantial local control over service delivery. Again, 
the private industry councils of the Job Training Partnership Act 
have involved governors, have involved mayors, have involved the 
business communitv. It goes without sa3ring, I think, that the busi- 
ness folks know where the jobs are, they now know a great deal 
more about training the disadvantaged than they did four or five 
years, and clearly a lot of those delivery-system decisions must be 
made at the local level. 

The third point I have already talked about, business involve- 
ment. 

I would ask you and the committee to take a very careful look at 
the Job Training Partnership Act. We in the business community 
have spent a lot of time and a lot of effort to try to become part- 
ners from the top to the bottom in a delivery system which we 
think now involves a very effective partnership between govern- 
ment at all levels and the private sector. We think having business 
people involved adds a new dimension of credibility, of understand- 
mg and know-how to this whole system. 
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As Governor Dukakis has probably pointed out to you, he is 
using private industry councils as a key delivery mechanism in his 
program; we would think other states might want to do the same 
thing. 

Let me, then, just skip over the rest. 1 see the red light is on, Mr. 
Chairman, and we in business like to get things done efficiently 
and effectively. I hate to be the one who runs too far. Let me just 
skip to the end. 

The Work Incentive Program, as has been pointed out here this 
morning, expires in terms of dollars in June. I would hope that 
what the committee might do is use that as an action-forcing event, 
if you will, not only to provide more money, because WIN has been 
an effective motivator at the state level, but also we would hope 
that the committee might just pull that whole area out and go with 
a separate piece of legislation, and go quickly. 

As you have heard from me and every other witness, a lot of 
very innovative, important things are already going on in welfare 
reform. The WtN money has been an important key, perhaps the 
most important federal kev, to urging that innovation on, and to 
stop that money now would be wrong. I think it probably is time to 
rewrite that, so that states — for instance, in our view, it shouldn't 
any longer be a 90/10 program; states ought to be asked to put up 
more money than they have in the past. It seems to us a 25-30 per- 
cent state match would be very reasonable. But let's fund it, as Dr. 
Gueron said. Let us fund it so that the money is there to urge the 
states along, so it becomes a real carrot, a federal carrot, to allow 
and encourage states to move ahead with welfare-to-work pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, I am over time, and I will stop. 

Senator Moynihan. May I say to you that you make a very im- 
portant point about what our chances look like. The demographics 
are with us, for a change. 

Mr. KoLBERG. That is right. 

Senator Mow han. After watching that baby boom just crash 
into one institution after another for the last 40 years or so, I think 
it would be useful for our staff if we could just have Bill give us 
those numbers, soirething about the enormous drop in persons en- 
tering the labor market over the course of the next decade. That 
gives us a moment here that should encourage the thought that it 
is not hopeless. Maybe that is why we are getting around to the 
subject. 

Senator Rockefeller? 

Senator Rockefeller. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Moynihan. Senator Bradley? 

Senator Bradley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would just like to 
echo your word on the demographic point that you made. I suppose 
what we will have to weigh, what inevitably will be the fact, is that 
there are many people in this country who are undertrained and 
unemployed. 

Do you see a potential tension between this group and new immi- 
grants who come into the country? This is not a new tension, by 
the way, in American history; but do you have any counsel for us 
from the business community as to that tension? 
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Mr. KoLBERG. Clearly, Senator Bradley, there is that tension. 
The iiiis^match I talked about ought to be of concern to all of us; it 
isn't just relating to welfare clients but it relates to our young 
people. Jobs become more complicated all of the time. Our recent 
study showed that three out of four jobs by 1995 are going to re- 
quire training beyond high school; so jobs become ever more com- 
plicated. And so the mis-match— 23 million adult functionally illit- 
erate people, we are losing a million young people out of our 
schools every year who drop out. Essentially, dropouts are imem- 
ploy able, increasingly. Functionally illiterstes are unemployable. 
And yet, at the same time, if we have this strong inflov/ of people 
from outside the United States, obviously you are going to have a 
real problem. Are employers then going to be attracted more to 
those that want to work, that are capable of working, who come 
from outside the United States, rather than address the real prob- 
lem of the underclass— those that are disadvantaged, unemployed, 
functionally illiterate — whatever their problems? 

We would hope that, through policies both public and private, 
that we spend our time over the next 10 years seeing if we can't 
dig at that real problem in our center cities, whether it is New 
York City or wherever it may be, the problems of the underclass, 
welfare, those that drop out of school, the functionally illiterate — 
we have an opportunity to do something about it, and now is the 
time to do something about it. 

Senator Bradley. The opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan. Sir, thanking you for your testimony and 
knowing you have to be on your way, may I just say that back in 
the 1960's a lot of organizations got started doing something about 
the issues that arose and the problems that appeared. Most of 
those orgarlzations have disappeared, and most of those people 
have disappeared. The National Alliance of Business has not, and 
this member of the Senate would like to thank you all for hanging 
in there. You come with experience and commitment. Twenty 
years is a long time, and it certainly wasn't easy 17 years ago when 
we were working on these things, and we didn't succeed. We knew. 
I think it was to one of your groups that I said that if we didn't get 
that bill in 1970, we wouldn't get it in that decade. Well, we didn't. 
But life goes on, and you are still here. 

Will you take something back to your board? Tell them the Fi- 
nance Committee appreciates what they are doing and admires 
what they are doing. 

Mr. KoLBERG. Thank you for your kind words about the National 
Alliance of Business. 

Senator Moynihan. Sir, thank you. 

We are now going to go back to our r^ular order, and we are 
very pleased and I think privileged to have a panel of three of the 
most distinguished research economists and sociologists in our 
country, who concern themselves with human resources and ques- 
tions of public entitlement and private obligation: We have Law- 
rence Mead of New York University, who is now visiting at the La- 
Follette Institute at Wisconsin. His seminal work on obligation ap- 
peared several years ago and obviously greatly influenced the 
course of the discussion in our nation— you hear it; every witness is 
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talking about 'Wial contracts/' and out in California they are 
drawing them up. 

And we have Robert Reischauer, who is at Brookings, who is 
going to speak to us on a subject that he is particularly well quali- 
fied to speak to, the Ebcpansion of the E med Income Tax Credit. 

And then, Professor Bob Lerman of the Center for Human Re- 
sources of the Heller School of Social Work at Brandeis University, 
and he is going to discuss Helping the Poor Outside the Welfare 
System, a Proposal for Restructuring Antipoverty Policy. 

I welcome you all, and as is our pleasant practice, we like to ad- 
vertise books for sale from time to time. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Mead, you are first, and you can commence with ^'Beyond 
Entitlement," or wherever you would like. 

And I would like to hear from all three members of the panel. 

[Mr. Kolberg's written prepared testimony follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the views of the National Alliance 
of Busiaeas on Issues related to training welfare recipients for iot>s in the private sector. 

My name is William H. Koiberg, President of the National Alliance of Business. The 
Alliance has worked to promote job and training opportunities for the economically 
disadvantaged for 19 years. We are the only organization led by, and representing, 
business in the specific areas of job training, employment, and human resource 
development for the nation*s unemploy*d and disadvantaged. Our experience in working 
with both private sector employers and publicly funded job training programs provides us 
with a unique perspective on the subject of these hearings. 

At the outset, 1 want to commend the Subcommittee for holding hearings on what we 
feel Is tht critical element in welfare reform. We believe that the only meaningful way 
to ch«ngt from a life of welfare dep^sndency to one of self-sufficiency is by providing 
the training, support, and incentives necessary for competitive employment in our 
private, free market economy. 
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Bnrin— iBfff Mt fa Wtlfart Eefof m 

Wh«n th« AUUnc« WU founded netrly two decides tgo, private sector interest In the 
disacSvtntiftd wcs l>ased milnly on socitl commitment. Since the lite 1970s, however, 
th« int«rtft and involvement of private sector employers in the problems of the 
disadvantafad hu increai^d sutMtantlally, due in large part to a growing concern about 
tha iaek of literate and qualified applicants to meet Increasingly complex job 
re<2iifftmenta. The slowing of labor force growth that the nation has been experiencing 
for sevck'al years, and will continue to experience for several years to come, restricts 
employer choice In filling job vacancies. Unless a concerted effort Is made to increase 
the education and skills of available workers, productivity could be Impaired and 
economic growth could be undermined. 

Employers arc beginning to unde.^tand this problem, and are Increasingly committed to 
doing something about it. Business Interest In welfare reform Is no longer based solely 
on the social good, but on economic necessity. Tight labor markets In the Northeastern 
states and shortages of qualified entry-level workers in local labor markets throughout 
the nation are spurring business Interest in facilitating the transition from welfare 
dependency to productive employment.. 

Growing busineu concern has comcided with a growing state interest In welfare tc work 
efforts. Two decades ago, the federal government had to assume the burden of assisting 
the poor because most ttites were either unable or unwilling to do so. Now, many 
states Are competing with each other to design the most effective welfare to work 
programs. That f^nsformation has been spurred In part by the desire to reduct state 
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welfart exp«nditurtt. But it has also been reinforced by t change in public attitudes. 
The rata of entry into the workforce for all women ~ including single parents with 
children has increased dramaticaUy» leading many to reconsider the equity and 
appropriateness of expecting that able-bodied welfare mothers should be supported 
without working. 

Another factor is federal legislation. Changes in the early 1980s granted states greater 
flexibility and authority in planning and operating employment and training programs for 
welfare recipients, launching a wave of state experimentation. The success of many of 
those experiments haa fueled additional interest and innovation. 

Key Princtoiea 

Mr. Chairman, we believe there are three tcey principles that should guide employment 
and training programs for welfare recipients and other disadvantaged groups. 

StaU Flwjribdity. One important principle Is the need for state flexibility. Decades of 
categorical federal legislation have left states with a patchworlc collection of narrowly 
targeted p(t>grams that iaclc vision and the coherent policy frameworic needed to 
promote employment. To compound the problem, state education, job training, 
economic development, and human services agencies operate in relative isolation, 
despite their mutual interests and their combined effect on the state's economy. 

Over the past several y.ars, individual states have been struggling to develop a rational 
policy frameworic and to reshape existing delivery systems to meet their employment 
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and training needs* A major thrust has been the coordination, and in some cases 
integration^ of related buman resource development functions within the state. This is 
often adilaYwl through a state-level strategic planning process that addresses a broad 
spectrum of state programs. The key players have been the governors, who are in a 
unique position to fashion a rational system through their authority over state 
administrative agencies. 

Currently, states have many program options for addressing the employment-related 
needs of welfare recipients. The Work Incentive (WIN) and WIN Demonstration 
programs serve around 20 percent of AFDC recipients and are the most important 
element In most state welfare to work programs. The Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) programs also serve welfare recipients in proportion to their representation in 
the local population — at present some 42 percent of JTPA participants are public 
assistance recipients. In addition, some states are taking advantage of federal matching 
funds to operate community work experience (CWEP), job search, and work 
supplementation programs. 

States also have at their disposal statewide networks of community colleges, vocational 
and technical schools, and public school systems. Moreover, states have access to 
federal funding to provide English as a second language (BSOL) instruction and adult 
basic education* 

The challenge to state human resource planners is to assemble these many pieces of the 
puzzle, along with others, to fashion a coordinated and comprehensive employment and 
training system to move welfare recipients into unsubsidized employment. Given the 
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considertbl* divtnity in sUte •dminlstrative eapteity, welfare characteristics, and 
•eonofflie cooditlooa, it is dear that no federal model could fit every ; ate equally welL 
In fact, aueh an approach would necessarily be Inefficient. States are still 
exp«rimentinf with the many options they have under current law. The federal 
fovernment^ role is to insure they have the proper tools, and the Hexibility, to do the 



To preserve state flexibility, federal welfare to work legislation should: 

• Continue funding to stimulate the implementation of state welfare to work 
programs. WIN grant money has played a critical role in leveraging additional 
finkncing from state legislatures. Uftder a new federal program, continued, 
but stable, funding of this type is essentiaL 

• Leave discretion to the governor to determine which state agency should 
administer the program. The WIN Demonstration authority has been a 
significant incentive to state experimentation. Each state should be free to 
decide how this piece fits best into its emerging employment and training 
strategy. 

• Allow a broad range of allowable activities to simplify program design and 
facilitate program integration. Authority for welfare to work programs 
should be consolidated in one place in federal statute, and should include all 
services authorized in current legislation. 
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• Require coordination of the new welfare to work program with other 
employment and training programs within the state. This could be 
accomplished through the state job training coordinating councils esta^ Uslied 
under the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Locol CantroU Another principle is the need for substantial local control over service 
delivery. Because the demand for workers, the types of employers, the population to be 
served, and the resources available vary substantially across different areas of the 
state, the design and operation of employment and training fcrvices must take place at 
the local leveU 

A wide range of education* economic development, welfare, and employment-related 
services exists in most communities. Effective local planning can orchestrate these 
local resources to provide a logical stream of programs and services that cuts across 
institutional boundaries. Currently, a number of local areas are experiment. iig with 
one*stop shopping, case management apt**oaches, and competency-based curricula that 
allow program participants who face occupational barriers to enter the employment and 
training system at practically any level and progress toward self-sufficiency at their 
own pace. 

In such a system, it is no longer ssary for every program to provide sufficient 
resources for every conceivable service that participants might require. Instead, local 
planners should be able to draw on many different resources — both public and private 
to provide comprehensive services f o those in need. 
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To promote local control, federal welfare to work legislation snould: 

• Leava open who should provide services at the local level. That decisior* 
should more appropriately be made by local planners. 

• Require coordination of welfare to work services with other employment and 
training services available in the same local area to avoid duplication of 
effort. 

Busin9ss ihvolvfment. A final principle is that business has an important role to play in 
designing and ov«»rseeing employment and training programs. To begin with, the private 
sector has over 80 percent of the" jObs. In addition, private sector employers know what 
job skills are needed in their industries and geographic areas. Their understanding of 
local labor market t'*ends can help inform appropriate public program designs, training 
content, and necessary support services. And where private sector job placements are 
the goal of public initiatives, employers know best what level of competency they 
require from program graduates. Finally, local private sector leaders can serve an 
important role as an outside broker, or focal point, to facilitate coordination among 
various public programs related to employment and training. Very often it is the 
"neutral** business volunteers who ?an motivate various public agencies and officials to 
work more effectively together and coordinate resources more efficiently toward a 
common goal» 

We believe that valuable lessons for welfare to work programs can be drawn from 
experience under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). That law incorporated the 
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landmark principle of private sector involvement in finding solutions to "social" 
problems by equalizing authority between the public and private sectors over all aspects 
of local policymaking, planning, administration, and program operations. This was a 
deliberate and concrete recognition of the need to harness private sector expertise, 
resources, and support, and to tailor publicly financed training programs to local 
economic realities. 

We believe that such a partnership brings the best leadership, resources, and 
commitment to the table in earh local community to address a common problem. Under 
JTPA, each local service delivery area must establish a private industry council with a 
majority membership of business volunteer*, with other members coming from 
education* welfAre agencies, th2 employment service, organized labor, and community- 
based organizations. Each private industry council shares authority with local elected 
officials over program design and skill conteni> service delivery, oversight, and 
coordination. 

After nearly four years of operation, we have seen that employers have a lot to bring to 
the table. They are willing to participate and have done so effectively. We have seen 
the private industry council, as a community institution, begin to mature and to define 
its role more broadly as a center of human resource policy in the local labor market. 
The cuncils have an established identity and credibility in the business community. 

In some states, the public- private partnership concept is already being extended to 
welfare to work initiatives. The Massachusettes "F/T Choices program makes extensive 
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ise of local private industry councils* The concept is also being applied in the 
California GAIN program and In numerous local welfare to work initiatives* 

To promote buiinets involvement, federal welfare to work legislation should: 

t Utilize existing public-private partnership institutions to gain private 
expertise^ resources, and support, and to coordinate employment and training 
services for welfare recipients with other services available in the 
community. 

Ltmotm from 8iiece«ful Programs 

Mr* Chairman, after two decades of public employment and training efforts on behalf of 
welfare reciplentSy it Is possible to draw a few lessons about what makes programs 
succeed* 

Incentivs ore mora effectfva than aunitfvf measurts. Employers seek, and work best 
with, "motivated** employees who are more likely to be found in a voluntary system that 
offers them real opportunity. Most welfare recipients want to work but lack the skills 
or education to find a meaningful job that pays more than what they can receive in 
welfare benefits. 

Pi voluntary systjm does not mean that the welfare system just waits for recipients to 
walk in the door, taking their own initiative to volunteer for job training, it is tied to a 
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system that initiates an assessment of each welfare registrant, actively coui.jeling them 
on the opportunities and incentives available for training and services. 

If the incentives for recipients are appropriate, they should draw individuals into the 
progrmm on their own« This appears to be the case in Massachusetts where volunteers 
are floodinfr the program for services and placement. The incentive is that most 
recit'ients double or triple their income in jobs compared to welfare payments. 

Once incentives have drawn as many recipients as possible off the welfare rolls, then it 
might be appropriate to consider enforcing the enrollment of others into job training 
services. Self-selected and motivated participants, obviously, are more likely to 
succeed in getting jobs, holding them, and producing long term gains for themselves and 
the economy. 

Partfcipation must h9 more prolitable than remaining on welfare . In our view, one of 
the persistent barriers that has plagued welfare reform efforts in the past has been the 
lack of meaningful financial incentives to draw participants into jobs more naturally. 
Probably the largest single problem has been the loss of Medicaid coverage or health 
care assistance when recipients take jobs. Wnges may initially provide more cash flow 
to participants, but having to purchase independent health insurance for themselves and 
dependents often reduces income below what they t'eceived on welfare. This problem 
must be addressed if programs are to succeed. 

Proarama must offer incentives to employers to cover the extra costs of training and 
lost Dro<kictivit>f. There are proven models in federal policy that give employers 
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incentives for hiring and training unskilled, disadvantaged job seekers. These include 
on-the-job tralninf reimbursements up to an amount that equals half of wages paid 
during a tpeclfic period of time, or tax credits on the actual wages paid. These are 
•Pacific and effective incentives that help cover costs of extra super ision, training on 
the job, and loat productivity until the new employee comes up to speed. Such 
incentives are important to overcome the hesitancy of employers to hire welfare 
recipients over otherwise similar applicants who need less training. 

We would recommend that incentives continue to be part of the federal authorization 
for programs seeking to place welfare recipients in goo<: Jobs, where they can receive 
additional training in job-specific skills from employers. Employers, knowing they are 
being reimbursed for the costs of training, will invest mo7e time and training in the 
individual. Studies of past on-the-job training arrangements indicate that the 
reimbursements d'^ not cover all the actual training costs to employers, which suggests 
that the incentive may leverage additional training funds to benefit participants. 

Employers will expect, and must be able to rely on, continued public program assistance 
for other necessary client support services such as personal, job, and financial 
counseling, transportation, and day care. For this particular clientele, which is often 
characterized by little or no work history, the involvement of private employers is mere 
likely to occur if they can be assured that the individuals they hire and train will be 
helped with the basic support services necessary to retain a job and to minimize 
distractions at the workplace. Employers are not equipped to provide many of the basic 
necessities clients will need in making the transition from welfare to work. 
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It U difficult to uy which of ihe support services is most important Initially, but 
Intently » counMilUf and f<"Uow up after placement ranlc^ high. Personal and financial 
eounselinf would help nf'w employees establish a greoter sense of stability and 
aatitfactlon In their new r'.atus, and can provide referral for transportr.tion, day care, 
and other needs. Job c.'^unsellng ^ou^t provide them with a sounding board for Job 
related fears and problems outside the potentially Intimidating supervisory system of 
the workplace. 

gmnlovers must be abU to measure orof irr m success, aee resuttj. and know that thefr 
efforts mdce a difference in how the oroarcm ^orks . To maintain the long term 
commitment and involvement of employers in such initiativesi the program should 
include some system of accountability or performance measurement. The investment oC 
public dollars should be able to show results. 

Other public programs Involving employers, lilce ^Ti'A, have included performance 
evaluation criteria and have significantly Improved the wy in which employers view the 
programs. Performance measures become an Im, crtart management tool, like those 
used every day In business. Performance goals Improve *hances rf identifying problems 
early, allowing changes in program design, mana^in'-t, 9nd oversl^^t. Monitoring 
program results Increases credibility among employers, who understand that if the 
program worlcs and produces measurable resuit.s it can justify a continued public 
Investment. 

Our experience hu shown us that if employers have a role i.i the dc of services 
against specific measurable outcomes, they gain a sense of ownership in the program. 
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A ttnnl \$mn i$ th^ /mnortgnct of stmolicitv I n oroaram r9aulr9mm\ta. racticfny 
toflf and th# omx9Uion of rwd toot, for bu^fness invoi vmn^ Employers have a natural 
reluct anet to gat Involved In what they see as twreaucratlc government programs, 
whtthtr tht pareeption iz true or not. Legislation that does not attempt to regulate by 
statutt and that provides the maximum flexibility for local decisionmaking In program 
detignt Is mora llktly to be successful in attracting private sector volunteers. It Is 
possible to keep legish tlve requirements and administrative structures streamlined 
without losing account! bllity. When a program degenerates into a paperwork 
compliance process, at the '•xpense of good program oeslgns and results, the purpose Is 
lost and business Interest cannot be sustained. 

He«3 for WIH Rgnlaggment 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that new federal welfare to work legislation is needed that 
builds on this foundation. But we must be careful not to take a heavy-handed approach 
that could stifle the creative efforts being made by Individual states. The most 
important contribution the federal government can make to Improve the transition from 
welfare to work Is to jrWe tne itates the freedom and the "seed money" to continue their 
efforts. Currently, the v ,n program is one of the most effective tools used by the 
states to provide a corr prehensive mix of job search and training activities. 

A new program is needet' to replace WIN, whose funding runs out in June of this year. 
The new program should inLPease state and local flexibility, increase the state share of 
funding, broaden the range of authorized education and job training activities, and 
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tntuM tht provUioR of adequate support services to sustain program participants. The 
profrmm should bt c«rf fuUy coordinated with the public/private structures under JTPA. 
State Job Tratoinf Coordinating Councils should have a role in developing the overall 
policy fUldtlinet for the program » and private industry councils should help plan and 
ovtrtM profrtmt at the local level. Finally* this new program should provide the 
eritieal incentive funds for states to undertake more comprehensive initiatives for 
helping welfare recipients prepare for private sector employment. 

As the Subcommittee deliberates how best to move forward toward reform of the 
nation's welfare system* we hope that you will consider drafting separate legislation to 
address work and welfare issues. June is not far away» and the uncertainty over 
continued federal fonding for state work and welfare initiatives is already frustrating 
state planning. We believe that federal work and welfare legislation, If considered apart 
from other nntentially more controversial aspects of welfare reform, could be enacted 
before that deadline. 

We are ready to work with you and your Subcommittee to help design such a program to 
create meaningful private sector work opportunities for welfare recipients. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE MEAD, PROFESSOR, NEW YORK UNI- 
VERSITY; VISITING PROFESSOR, LAFOLLETTE INSTITUTE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WI 

Professor Mead. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is an 
honor to participate in these deliberations. 

I will not say anything about the overall reason for reform; I 
think you have heard a lot about that. I want to emphasize three 
points, one of which I suppose will not surprise you. 

That is that an element of clear-cut obligation on the part of the 
recipients of welfare must be part of any successful reform. By that 
I mean an obligation to participate in some form of activity pro- 
moting self-reliance, either job search, or actual emplo}rment, or 
training. 

Now, my reading of the problem in welfare employment is that 
the main constraint is not in fact lack of jobs. The situation in 
West Virginia, which we have heard about, is unusual. In most 
urban areas, anyway, jobs appear to be available at the margin, 
and that is not a serious constraint, at least at current work levels. 

The problem, rather, is that welfare itself has not generally re- 
quired participation on the part of the recipients in some form of 
meaningful activity. 

What is new about the recent programs that MDRC has evaluat- 
ed is that most of them more clearly require participation, and for 
this reason I think we see the impacts that we do. 

There are some improved economic results in terms of higher 
earnings for the recipients and higher work hours, but in my view 
the most important consequence is simply participation itself, 
simply that these programs have raised the share of the employ- 
able recipients who have to do something in return for benefits. 
They have raised that share from the usual WIN level of about a 
third up to over half. That is, in my view, much the most impor- 
tant impact these programs have achieved. 

Also, it is well to remember that this is what the public wants. 
Important as the economic impacts are, theiz main effect is to make 
it rational to pursue workfare; they give us the returns that we need 
to balance government's costs. But the public is interested in that 
participation in and of itself; they want that; they want people 
mvolved at higher levels of effort on their own behalf And we should 
view that as an important impact all by itself 

Also, you earlier raised the question of what was the answer in 
New York State and New York City. I have done studies of the 
WIN Pn^am in New York City and State, and I find, particularly 
in these areas, that the key to oeople getting into phs is the share 
of the clients who are obligated to participate actively in the pro- 
gram. That is much more important than variations in the labor 
market or the demographics of the clients themselves. 

To expect people to work is the most important thing you can do 
to cause them to enter jobs. Obligation doesn't much raise the qual- 
ity of the jobs, and therefore an issue of equality remains to be ad- 
dressed; but it does raise their participation in meaningful activity. 

The second concern I have is that political* reflexes of an inappro- 
priate kind may keep us from generating an effective reform. I 
speak here as a political scientist. I hear some concerns expressed 
by liberals and conservatives that sound all too traditional. There 
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is an effort on the part of some liberals, I think, to use welfare 
reform to reinvent the over-elaborate welfare state of the late 
1970*8, prior to the Reagan cuts. They want reform to consist 
mainly of new benefits arid services for the recipients. Some bene- 
fits are necessary, but let us remember the history that purely vol- 
untary, benefitoriented programs have not raised work levels on 
welfare. We must not go down that road again. We must make sure 
that alongside the resources we have definite participation obliga- 
tions. 

Coniiervatives, for their part, see an opportunity here to reduce 
dependency, to reduce spending on welfare, perhaps to devolve wel- 
fare to lower levels of government. I think that agenda also is inap- 
propriate to the kind of reform we are talking about. We can't 
expect workfare to save a lot of money in the short term. We 
shouldn't expect short-term reductions in dependency. What we 
should look for primarily is higher levels of participation by the re 
cipients in some kind of activity. 

Another political danger is what I would term overselling. If we 
think that workfare will work a transformation of welfare in the 
short term, then when we don't see it we will be disillusioned and 
we will witiidraw finding. We will refuse to make a long-term com- 
mitment to administrative development, which is really I'equired to 
make these programs effective. 

Finally, what would be the essentials of reform? One important 
thing is to extend the reach of a participation requirement. It 
doesn't achieve very much if you define the share of the employ- 
able very narrowly; you must define it broadly, I would say to *n- 
clude mothers of children as young as three. And most important- 
ly, you have to mandate actual participation by these people. 
Merely to require that they register, as tl;ey usually have to do in 
WIN, achieves very little. We have to set some targets for partici- 
pation levels that the states have to achieve, under some kind of 
fiscal sanction or incentive. I would raise the share of the employ- 
able that have to participate actively from the current level, which 
is only 15 percent, up to 30 percent, then gradually up to 50 per- 
cent, and then see whether it is economic to go further. 

We should tr- to see that at least half the employable recipients 
do something \\i return for their support. 

I will e^ ^ . f these points later. 

Sena( u^.. .^kn. Yes. And we will just go right through, pro- 
ceeding t Reiidchauer. 
[Professor bead's written testimony follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT REISCHAUER, BROOKINGS INSTITU- 
TION, WASHINGTON, DC, TESTIFYING ON EXPANSION OF THE 
EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT 

Dr. Rkischauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have prepared a statement which I will submit for the record, 
and I will summarize that statement this morning. 

This nation is on the verge of launching an ambitious program to 
make welfare recipients more self-sufficient, to substitute work for 
welfare. For this effort to be more than marginally successful, wel- 
fare recipients are going to have to perceive that it is in tii^ir best 
interests to participate. 

Under the current system, this is often not the case. The reason 
for this is not that welfare benefits are too generous. As you well 
know, they are not. Rather, the mcgor reason is that most welfare 
recipients can expect to earn veiy little from entering the labor 
force. 

Over half of AFDC mothers don't have a high school diploma, 
and close to a third of them have no previous work experience. 
With little education and few skills, most recipients are rel^ated 
to low-wage jobs that offer few fringe bene^ts. These are jobs that 
don t pay enough to lift the family out of poverty. 

A second reason why the earning prospects of welfare recipients 
are limited is that many find it difficult to work full-time through- 
out tiieyear and still fulfill their family responsibilities. Over half 
of AFDC parents have two or more children to ca»-e for, and three- 
fifths of them have children who are under six yet*- j old. 

With respect to work, welfare mothers face the same difficulties 
as other mothers. While a great deal of attention is focused on the 
nsmg labor force participation rate of women with small children, 
less attention has been paid to the fact that many of these women 
hmit the number of hours that they work. Two-thirds of married 
women with children under six worked at some time during 1984; 
however, only one in four worked full-tune throughout the year. 
The rest either worked part-time or worked part-year. 

A^JS?°^^^°^^"*^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ reason why the earnings prospects of 
AfT)C recipients may be limited. Low-wage jobs employing low- 
skilled people tend to be relatively insecure even in me best of eco- 
nomic times. 

Well, what can be done to give welfare recipients more of a fi- 
nancial incentive to work? The answer to this question I think lies 
m action on three fronts: 

First, the overall economy needs to be strengthened to bring 
down the unemployment rate. As long as almost 7 percent of the 
labor force is unemployed and 14 percent of the women without 
high school diplomas are looking for work, welfare mothers are 
going to have a difficult time competing for the jobs that are avail- 
able. 

c ^2^^^ ^^^^ ^® ^ reduce the barriers that 

tace AFDC mothers who are considering entering the labor force. 
This implies doing more to help welfare mothers with their child- 
care problems, and ensuring that they do not lose their health in- 
surance when they enter the labor force. 
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The third front on which action is needed to increase work incen- 
tives is wage polipy. We need to raise the earning potential of wel- 
fere mothers, to ensure that those who work are significantly 
better ofif than those who remain dependent, llie ideal way to do 
this is to raise their productivity through i^icreased education, 
training, and work experience. However, such policies take time 
and have proven difficult to do well. 

While awaiting tho results of these types of programs, more 
direct steps can be taken to boost the earning potential of these 
workers. One way to do this is through an expansion of the exist- 
ing Earned Income Tsx Credit. This credit acts like an earnings 
supplement for very low-income families with children. Because it 
is refundable, it can represent a strong inducement to get a low- 
wage, part-time job. 

For example, an AFDC mother who takes a $4-an-hour job will 
receive from the ETFC, as it was expanded in the 1986 Act, a bonus 
of 56 cents per hour for every hour she works up to about 1500 
hours, which is about three-quarter time. However, as currently 
structured, the assistance provided by the EFFC is smaller relative 
to the income needs of laige families than it is for small families. 
This is the case because the credit does not vary by family size, al- 
though the amount needed to keep a family out of poverty does in- 
crease with the number of people in the family. Thus, a single 
mother with one chil d wh o earns just enough to reach the poverty 
threshold will get an EITC credit of $869 in 1988, but a mother of 
four children who earns just enough to reach the poverty level for 
a faniily of four will receive less than half that amount. For larger 
fa milies, and by that I mean families of four or more persons, the 
ETTC doesn't even of&et the Social SeKnirity Tax that the worker 
with P<^^^f^^|^^^l earnings wiU have to pay. 

If the £i'rC were modified to provide larger credits for families 
with greater needs, these inequities would be reduced, and the wel- 
fare=dependent population would have a stronger incentive to enter 
.the labor force. A number of the groups who have been studying 
the welfare sjrstem have recommended such a P^iot. 

One straightforward method of adjusting the EITC by family size 
would be to increase the credit rate according to the number of de- 

rmdent children vAio are in the family. In my prepared statement 
have described the plan that would increase the credit by 4 per- 
centage points for each child. This modification would add about 
$250 per child to the maximum credit, and it would ensure that the 
ETTC would offset the Social Security Taxes that the vast majority 
of poor families with children were required to pay. It would also 
increase the likelihood that a welfare mother with several children 
could earn enough from a wage, supplemented by the EITC, to 
leave the welfare system altogether. 

In an efficient market economy such as ours, workers are paid 
according to their productivity, not according to the number of 
mouths they must feed. For those with positive tax liabilities, we 
rely on the personal-exemption provision of the Tax Code to ensure 
that families have mo re disposable income if they are large than if 
they are small. In 1988 the personal exemption will be worth about 
$292 per child for a family that pays a positive income tax. By ad- 
justing the EITC by family size, this same principle can be ex- 
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tended to working parents who do^not earn enough to have a posi- 
tive federal income tax liability. 
Thank you. 

Senator Moynoian. Thank you, Dr. Reischauer. 
Dr. Lerman? 

[Dr. Reischauer's written prepared testimony follows:] 
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Testimony of 

Robert D. Reischauer* 
The Brookings Institution 

before the 

Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
of the 
Committee on Finance 
U.S. Senate 
February 23, 1987 

During the past few years, a good deal of effort has been directed 
at making welfare recipienta more self-sufficient. Work-welfare 
initiatives have proliferated; experimental or full-scale programs 
havebeen started in 39 states. Some of these programs offer modest Job 
readiness and Job search assistance while others are providing 
comprehensive education and training approaches, supplemented by 
supportive services such as day care and transportation assistance. 

It is still too early to Judge wr-ether or not these efforts will 
markedly increase the number of welfare recipients v lo are able to work 
their way off of the welfare rolls.. However, our expectations for 
these programs should be modest, oecaase, in many cases, welfare 
recipients have little financial incentive to strive for independence. 



*The views expressed in this testimony are those of the author and should 
not be attributed to the trustees, officers, or other staff embers of the 
Brookings Institution. 
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This lack of incentive does not arise because welfare benefits are 
so sumptuous. They are not. in no state sioes the combination of AFDC 
and food stamps support a family at or above poverty level; in the 
average state, these programs provide assistance for a family of three 
that amounts to less than three-quarters of the poverty threshold. 
Moreover, the adequacy of these benefits has eroded over the past 
decade. Between 1976 and 1986, the real value of AFDC and fcM stamp 
benefits to a faoily of three with no other income fell by 18 percent 
in the average state. 

Instead, the major reason for the lack of incentive is the low 
level of income that most AFDC recipients can expect to earn from the 
Jobs that are available to them. Over naif of AFDC mothers do not have 
a high school diploma, close to one-third have no previous work 
experience, and the vast majority of those who have held a Job worked 
in relatively unskilled occupations. With little education, few 
s:-^ and not much in the way of work experience, most recipients can 
only i ... secure low-wage jobs that offer few fringe benefits — 

in other words, Jobs that do not pay enough to lift a family out of 
poverty. 

The experience of poorly-educated women who are currently working 
bears this out. In 1985, over half of the working women who lacked 
high school diplomas held Jobs that, on a :ull-time, full-year basis, 
did not pay enough to support the median-size a7DC family of three 
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above th* poverty threshold. The earnings prospects for AFDC 
recipients are likely to be ever tieaker than those of current workers 
because AFOC mothers have less in the way of experience end skills than 
the average current worker and» therefore, can not command as high a 
wage. 

Low wages is not the only reason wb- the earnings prospects for 
welfare recipients are limited. Many nay find it difficult to work 
full-time throughout the year and still fulfill their family 
responsibility '*s. O'/er half of AFDC parents have two or more children 
to care for; in three-fifths of tne families the youngest child is a 
pre-schooler (under six). The neigtiuorhoods in which many AFDC 
recipients live lack community facilities that provide constructive 
outlets for children; some are sufficiently dangerous environment; so 
that a responsible parent may be reluctant to leave her children 
unsupervised after school. Day care» summer camp, after-school music 
lessons, the Girl and Boy Scouts, and other activities that middle- 
class families with working mothers rely on to substitute for parental 
care are often not available options for the low-income, single, 
working parent. 

The fact that many AFDC mothers may not be able to work full-time 
throughout tlr year is not peculiar to this Rroup. While a great deal 
of attention has been focused on " e rising labor force participation 
rates of worsen with sraall chilclren, less attention has been paid tc the 
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fact that many of these women limit the number of hours that they 
work. Two-thirds of married women with children under six worked at 
jome time during I98il. However, a distinct minority of such women — 
fewer than one in four — worked full-time throughout the year. Some 
27 percent worked fewer than ilO weeks during the year and 2M percent 
held part-time Jobs. In total, close to two-thirds of working married 
women with small children d\d not work full-time throughout the year. 

Unemployment is a third reason why the earnings prospects for AFDC 
recipients may be llmite'i. Low-wage Jobs employing unskilled labor 
tend to be relatively insecure even in the best of economic times. 
Many such Jobs are in small firms which do not have the financial 
resources to withstand downturns m demand. ».ayoffs, therefore, are 
more frequent. In addition, i.-» some low-wage Jobs the workers face the 
choice of quitting or being fired if they must miss work for more than 
a few days. These Jobs often do not offer paid sick leave or 
vacations. Ones unemployed, the poorly-educated, unskilled worKer s 
likely to have a difficult time finding a new Job and may, therefore, 
remain unemployed for a long period of time. Women who have not 
completed high school experience three to ''our times as much 
unemployment as those who have attended college. The bottom line is 
that the welfare reclpie-^t who does find a Job will be more likely than 
the average worker to experience some unemployment during the year. 
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If the nation expects the work-welfare Initiatives to 
significantly Increase self-sufficiency among welfare recipients, more 
must be done to ensure that there exist strong financial incentives to 
work. Those who work must be clearly better off than those who remain 
dependent. This will require action on three fronts. 

First, the overal? economy needs to be strengthened. As lonj as 
almost 7 percent of the labor force is unemployed and 1^ percent of 
women without high school diplomas are looking for work, welfare 
mothers are going to have a difficult time competing for the jobs that 
are available* Kuch would be gained if the overall unemployment rate 
could be reduced* This would tighten up the low-skill labor market, 
making it easier for AFDC mothers to find and keep jobs. A tighter 
labor market would also push up the wages for low-skill Jobs. 

In a nation that has had a difficult time maintaining both high 
employment and low inflation, it is unlikely that we can rely on a 
healthy economy alone to provide strong financial incentives for 
welfare recipients to strive for self-sufficiency. A second way to 
strengthen these incentives is to reduce the barriers that AFDC mothers 
face when they consider entering the labor for^e. On impediment is 
the loss of the health insurance coverage that welfare recipients are 
provided through the Medicaid program. Many Jobs available to an AFDC 
mother do not provide group health insurance. For example, in 198^ 
three-quarters of the women working in the service sector were not 
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covered by an employer- or union-provided group health plan. Of women 
.*ho worked full-time m Jobs that paid less than $10,000 per year. 57 
percent lacked Job-related health insi ance; 87 percent of women who 
worked part-time in such Jobs did not have group health coverage., 
While those who lose their AFDC benefits because their earnings rise 
are covered by Medicaid for nine months, some may need more time to 
establish themselves in the labor force and find adequate and 
affordable health Insurance. 

Child care is a second Impediment that can limit the participation 
of welfare mothers in the labor force.. Several states have Initiated 
work-welfare prograu-s which have emphasized the provision of child 
care, but more will have to be done If there Is to be a substantial 
increase in employment of welfare mothers. At the federal level, 
middle- and upper-class working mothers r<jcelve benefits through the 
tax code's child and dependent care credit. However, low-income 
working mothers have not received nuch help from this provision because 
few can afford paid child care and because the credit Is limited and 
non-refundable.. In 1983, less than one percent of the tax credit's 
benefits went to families with incomes below $10,000.> 

Under the provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1986, families with 
incomes below roughly 110 percent of the poverty threshold win not be 
eligible for this tax credit because they will have no tax liabilities 
and the credit Is not refundable. If the fraction of eligible child 
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care expenditures were raised from 30 to 50 percent for those in the 
lowest income bracket and the credit were made refundable, AFDC mothers 
contemplating work could be helped with their child care expenses in a 
simplf^ and non-intrusive way.. 

The third front on which action is needed to increase the work 
incentives for welfare recipients is wage policy. In high-benefit 
states, the earnings from a low-wage Job may not be much more than the 
assistance that is offered by welfare. Few of these Jobs are likely to 
keep a family from being poor. The earnings from a full-time, full- 
year minimum wage Job are not enough to keep a mother with one <^hild 
out of poverty* A mothei '^ith three children wojl Kavx, to earn more 
than $5»25 per hour to keep hi'- family irom being poor. 

The ideal way to increase the earnings potential of AFDC mothers 
io to raise their productivity through increased education, training 
and work experience. Some of the state work-welfare initiatives take 
this approach. However, such policies take time, have proven difficult 
to do well, and cften are not realistic for adults w>;o are not highly 
motivated. 

Vmile cwa<» ng the results of eduoat.on and training programs, 
mor. direct steps can be taken to boost the earnings of these workers. 
0ns option is an hourly wage subsidy like that which Robert I. Lerman 
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of Brandeid University has proposed*. Another is an expansion of the 
existing Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC). There are two advantages of 
relying on the EITC: first, it does not require the creation of a new 
and cofBplex program structure; second, it offers a practical method of 
adjusting the earnings of low-income work«"s to reflect differences in 
family financial responsibilities. 

When jificdtions of the Tax Reform Act of 1966 are fully 

implemented in 1988, the EITC will provide families with depe^-ident 

2 

children a 1^ p*»rcent credit on their earnings up to $6,210. (See 
pages A-2 to A-1 1 for a description of the currfent EITC.) The maximum 
credit of $869 will be reduced hy $0.10 for every dollar of income the 
family has over $9,780. Thus, families will receive a credit until 
their incomes exceed $l8,ii70. If the credit is larger than the 
family's tax liabDlty, *he excess will be refunded to the taxpayer. 

In effect, the EITC is an earnings supplement for very low-income 
families with children because such families do not have tax 
liabilities under the Tax Reform Act of 1986 and, therefore, will 
receive their EITC as a refund. It will be a strong inducement to 



Robert I. Lerman, "Separating Income Support from Income 
Supplementation", The Journal; The Institute for Socioeconomic 
Studies , Volume X, No. 3, Autumn 1985. 

> 

All of the figures for 1988 are estimates based on assumed rates of 
inflation. 
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those holding low-»^age, part-time Jobs, Just the kir.d of jobs that many 
AFDC mothers may find roost readily available. For example, an AFOC 
inotncr who takes a $^4.00 per .,our Job will receive fror. the EITC an 
extra $0.56 per hour for each hour that she works up to 1552 nojrs a 
year? this Is roughly three-quarters time. 

However, as curren'.iy i>tructured, the assistance proviced by the 
EITC Is smaller relative to the Income needs of large families than It 
is for small famJ'les. This is the case because the credit does not 
vary by family sli- u. the amount needed to keep a family out of 

poverty rises as family size Increases. Thus, a single mother with one 
child who earns Just enough to reach the poverty threshold win get an 
EITC credit of $869 in 1988, while a mother of four who earns Just 
enough to Ting her family* s income up to the poverty line win get a 
credit of less than hoir that amount. For larger .''acilies ^ith 
poverty-level earnings, the ZUC does not evwn offset tne social 
security taxes the worker oust pay (see pages A-^ to A-7). 

If the EITC were modified to provide larger credits for families 
with greater needs, these ineqjities would be reduced, tne tax system 
would be more effective at reducing poverty ajong t.ie working 
population, and the welfare-dependent population wojld have a stronger 
Inrintive to enter the labor force. A number of the study conr.issions 
and task forces which have examined the shortconiogs of the current 
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welfare system have supported a farclly size adjustment to the EITC 
(see page A-1). 

One straightforward method of adjusting the EITC by family size 
would be to Increase tne credit rate according to the nunber of 
dependent children in the farally. The cjr-ent rate of 1^ percent could 
be roaintal.oed for fanllles with one child, ani four percentage points 
could be added for each additional child. Tnus, a fanlly with two 
children would receive a credit of l3 percent; a family with 3 children 
a credit of 22 percent; and a family of four or more children a credit 
of 26 percent (see pages A-1 2 to A-21 for a description of this 
alternative) . 

This modification woi'ld add roughly $250 per child to the maximum 
credit that a facily could receive, It would ensure that, for 
virtually ail, the ZllC would offset ihc social security taxes that 
poor families with children were required to pay, It would also 
sut)star.tlally Increase the iUelinocd t*;at a welfare ccthcr wiih 
several children could earn enough fron a wage^ supplecented by the 
EITC, to leave ihe welfare system. 

In an efficient xarket economy such as ours, rfor»<ers are paid 
according to their productivity, not according to the nuisbers of couths 
they aust feed. For those with positive tax liabilities, we rely on 
the personal exe-,ption provision in the tax code to ensure that large 
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families have nore disposable income than saall families with equal 
pre-tax incomes. In 1988. this exemption will be worth ^^92. 50 per 
child for most families. A family with two children will pay $292.50 
less in federal taxes and. tfiefetore, have that nsuch toore income to 
spend on rood, clo^Mng, and other necessities than the family who 
earns the same income but has only one child.. By adjusting the EITC by 
family size, this sane principal can b? extended to working parents who 
do not earn enough to owe federal income taxes. 

Such a reform would help the millions of working poor in the 
nation. It would also provide a gi*eater incentive for welfare 
recipients to work. When combined with strong economic growth and 
a reduction in the employment barriers facing welfare recipients, an 
enhrnced EITC could help to ensure that the nation's effort to 
substitute work for welfare succeeds. 
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RECENT SUPPORT FOR VARYING THE EITC BY FAMILY SIZE 



"«e also recon;aiencl tnat the EITC be amended tc increase credits for 
larger numbers of children." 



"We should go beyond the assistance provided to the working poor in 
the Tax Reform Act of 1956. We should provide further tax relief to the 
working poor Dy varying the Earned Income Tax Credit by family size and 
by assuring that ;he ratio of the tax threshold to median family income 
be at least kept constant over time." 



"We also propose that the EITC vary by family size. Under the new 
tax law, the maximum credit a family can claim is raised to $800 by 1988 
and would be phased out for workers earnings between $9,000 and $17,000. 
While this is an important step, it does not respond adequately to the 
needs of uorktng poor families, especially large families. 

Varying the EITC by family size would approximate a children's 
allowance for low-income families. Every industrialized country except 
the United States recognizes the importance of children through some 
sort of universal child allowance. Using the Earned Income Tax Credit 
to increased the earned income available to working-poor and near-poor 
families will bolster the efforts by parents to support their children 
through work." 



"Tne EITC couid be modified by introducing a "per child" factor. 
For example, if an eligibl'^ family has three children, the amount of 
income on which they could earn the credit would increase accordingl>." 



"One Child in Four," The American 
Publ.? Welfare Association, 1966. 



"Ladders Out Of Poverty," The Project 
on the Welfare of Families, 1986. 
(Bruce Baobitt and Arthur Fleming, 
Co-chairs) 



"A New Social Cvintract," Task Force on 
Poverty and Welfare, State of New 
York, 1986. (Submitted to Governor 
Mario M. Cuomo) 



"The Family: Preserving /.aerica*s 
Future," White House Working Group 
on the Family, 1986. 
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EITC UNDER THE TAX REFORM ACT OF H86 



1) Credit of 1^ percent of earnings up to $6,210.^ 

2) Maximum credit of $869 for those with earnings of $6,210 to $9,7S0 
and total Income not exceeding $9,780. 

3) Reduction of credit by $1 for every $10 of total income over 
$9,780. No credit for those with Incones over $13, 0. 

^) Credit refundable for those whose credit exceeds their income tax 
liability., 

5) Available only to those with earned Income and a dependent child. 
^All figures are estimates for 1988. 
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EITC, SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES, AND NET INCOME OF FAMILIES 
Wir» EARNINGS AT THE POVERTY THRESHOLD. BY FAMILY SIZE 
(Estimated i938) 



(A) SINGLE PARENT 



Dependent 
Children 


(1) 
Poverty 
Threohol<i 
Income 


(2) 
EITC 


(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 


CO 
Net Income 


(5) 

Net Income 
03 a % ot 
Poverty Tnreahold 


1 


7,895 


869.00 


592.91 


8,171 .09 


103.5 


2 


9,360 


069. 00 


702. 9 '1 


9.526.06 


101.8 


3 


11,990 


6»I7.20 


901 .05 


11.7'l'l.15 


97.9 


i\ 


1 '1,202 


»I26.80 


1,066.57 


13,562.23 


95.5 



(1) 1985 poverty threshold Income increased by the actual percentage Increase in the CPI 
from l98.> to 1906 and by 3.5 percent for both 1906 to 1987 and 198? to ?988. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1900. 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 percent for 1908. 
i^) (1) ♦ (2) - (3) 



(B) MAnniED COUPLE 
(1) (3) (5) 



Dependent 
Children 


Pove» ty 
Threanold 
Income 


(2) 
EITC 


Social 
Security 
Tax 


(4) 

Net Income 


Net Income 
as a Jt of 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


9.360 


869.00 


702.94 


9,526.06 


101 .8 


2 


11,998 


61^7.20 


901 .05 


11,744.15 


97.9 


3 


1 '1,202 


426. 8C 


1 ,066.57 


13,562.23 


95.5 


4 


16,0'I5 


2'I2.50 


1 ,204.98 


15,082.52 


94.0 



(1) 1985 poverty threshold Income Incroaaed by the actual percentage increase in the CPI 
from 1985 to 1986 and by 3.5 percent for both 1986 to l987 and l987 to 19ft8. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1988. 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 percent for 1988. 

(4) (1) ♦ (2) - (3) 

(5) (4)/(l) 
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EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT versus SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

ot th« Poverty L«veU by fomily •Sz«t SjngU Por«nt FomJlj©* 
(Eat i mated for 1988) 

DOLLARS 

Eire SOC SEC TAX 

1 wnSM mmm 



1066. 57 




FAMILY SIZE 



EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT versus SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

at tho Povmrty Level ~ Married Couple Familaee 
(Ectimotod for 1988) 




Current Law 



EITC, SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES, AND NET INCOME OF KAHILIES 
Wrri! EARNINGS AT 125 PERCENT OF THE POVERTY TIIRIiSHOLD, DY FAMILY SIZE 
(Estimated 1968) 



(A) SINGLE PARENT 

(1) 



Dependent 
Children 


125^ 
Poverty 
Threshold 
Income 


(2) 
EITC 


(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 


CD 
. Federal 
Income 
Tax 


. (5) 

Ne; Income 


(6) 
Net Income 
as a ^ of 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


9,869 


860.10 


7*<1.16 


235.3b 


9.752.59 


123.5 


2 


11,700 


677.00 


878,67 


217.50 


11,280.83 


120.5 


3 


1 '1,998 


3'I7»20 


1,126.35 


'119.70 


13,799.15 


115.0 




17,753 


71 ^70 


1,333.25 


5^10. '15 


15.951.00 


112.3 



(1) 1.25 times the 1985 poverty threshold income increased by the actual percentage increase in 
the CPI from 1985 to 1986 and by 3.5 percent for both 1986 to 1987 and 1987 to 1988. 



(2) Estimated effect for 1988. 

(3/ Social Security Tax of ,.51 percer*- for 1988. 

(5) (1) ♦ (2) - (3) - (1) 

(6) (D/Poverty Threshold 



(B) rtARIUED COUPLE 



Dependent 
uni i (jr6n 


P ove 1' t V 
Thrcohold 


(2) 
EITC 


(3) 
Social 
Security 
Tax 


CO 
Federal 
I ncome 
Tax 


(5) 

Net Income 


(6) 
Net Income 
as a % oC 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


11,700 


677.00 


870.67 


127.50 


1 1 , 370.83 


121.5 


2 


1 '1,990 


3'I7.20 


1,126.35 


■ 329.70 


13,889.15 


115.8 


3 


17,7153 


71.70 


1,333.25 


»I50.'I5 


l6,0'll .00 


•12.9 


'J 


* 20,056 


0 


1 ,506.21 


503. '10 


18,0^16.39 


112.5 



(1) 1.25 times the 1*,85 poverty threshold Income Increased by the actual percentage Increase In 
the CPI fro-n 1905 to 1906 and by 3.5 percent for both 1906 to 1907 and 1907 to 1908. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1900. 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 percent for 1988. 
(5) (1) * (2) - (3) - W 

{f^) (^)/Poverty Theshold 
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DOLLARS 



SOC SEC 
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FED INC 
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EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT v« SOC SEC. FED INC TAX 
at 125 p»ro»nt of Poverty, by family «iz«t 
Single Parfint Fami 1 ie« <E«timat«d for 1988) 



976. 51 



860. 10 



ONE PARENT 
1 Child 



1096. 17 



677. 00 



ONE PARENT 
2 Children 



1546. 05 



347. 2g 



ONE PARENT 
3 Children 



1873. 70 



71. 70 

ONE PARENT 
4 Children 



FAMILY SIZE 



DOLLARS 
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EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT ve SOC SEC. FED INC TAX 
at 125 percent of Poverty. Ky family eizet 
Married Couple Familiee (Ectxmatod ^or 1988) 



2009. 61 



1783. 70 



1 456. 05 



1006. 17 



677. 00 




347. 20 




MARRIED COUP 
1 Child 



MARRIED COUP 
2 Children 



71. 70 

MARRIED COUP 
3 Children 



lARRIED COUP 
4 Children 



FAMILY SIZE 



2K7 
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FAMILY SIZE-ADJUST£D EITC 



1) rfariabiC percentage credit for earnings up to $6,210,^ 

}i\ percent for 1 dependent child 

18 percent for 2 dependent children 

22 percent for 3 dependent children 

26 percent for dependent children 

2) For those with earnings between $6,210 and $9,780 and total income 
not exceeding $9,780, a maximum credit of; 

$869 fo- families with 1 dependent child 

$1,118 "or families with 2 dependent children 

$1,366 for families with 3 dependent children 

$1,61^ for families with dependent children 

3) Reduction of credit by $1 for every $10 of total income over 
$9,780. Credit would be totally phased out at Incomes of: 

$l8,ii70 for families with 1 dependent child 

$20,960 for families with 2 dependent children 

$23,^^0 for fat*' ies with 3 dependent children 

$25,930 for families with dependent children 

^) Creait refundable for those whose credit exceeds their income tax 
liability. 

5) Available only to those with earned income a..d a dependent child. 
^All figures are estimates for 1988. 
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FAMLILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC vensus xNCQME 

<£«tltnat»d fon 1988) 
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FAHILY SIZK-ADJU:;TEI) EITC» SOCUU Sl-CUniTY TAXCS, AND NET INCOME OK FAMILIES 
WITH EAHNIHCS AT THE POVEHTY THHESHOLD, lU FAMILY HlZE 
(Es'. <ated 1900) 



(A) SINGLE PARENT 



(1) (3) (5) 

•Poverty Social , Net Income 



Dependent 


\ .jreshold 


(2) 


Security 


CO 


J3 a I of 


Children 


I ncome 


EITC 


Tax 


Net Income 


Poverty Threshold 


! 


7,095 


869.00 


59''. 91 


8,171.09 


103 5 


2 


9.3GO 


1 ,117.00 


702. 9M 


9.77'i.86 


10". /J 


3 


1 1 ,990 


1 J'l'l.'IO 


90* 05 


12,2Jn .30 


102.0 


u 


l'f,202 


1 ,173."0 


1 .066.57 


1*1,308.03 


100.7 



(1) 1905 poverty threshold Income Increased by the actual percentnge increase In the CPI 
from 1905 to 1906 and by 3.5 percent for both 1006 to 1987 and 1907 to 1908. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1980. 



(3) .Social Security Tax of 7.51 pccent for 1900. 



on (1) * (2) - (3) 
(5) ('!)/(!) 



2GU 



2 



(U) MARRIED COUPLE 



Depnndcnb 
Children 


n) 

Poverty 
Threshold 
Income 


(2) 
ETTC 


^3) 

Social 
Security 
Tax 


CO 
Net Income 


(5) 

Net Income 
as a ^ of 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


9.360 


069.00 


702. 9M 


9.526.06 


101.6 


2 


11 ,990 


096.00 


901 .05 . 


11.992.95 


100.0 


3 


1M,202 


92M.00 


1,066.57 


1^1,059.43 


99,0 


i| 


16.0^15 


988.10 


1 ,20^1.98 


15,828.12 


98.6 



(1) i905 poverty threshold Income Increased by the actual percentage increase In tho CPI 
from 1905 to 1906 and by 3.5 percent for bot»i 1906 to 1907 and IQOY to 1908. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1908. 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 percent for 1908. 
W (1) ♦ (2) - (3) 

(5) (M)/(l) 
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FAMILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC versus SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

Qt th« POVERTY LEVEL - Single Porent Fcmilmc 
(EctiMotad for 1988) 

DOLLARS 




^ FAMILY SIZE 
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FAMILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC versus SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 

ot th« POVERTY LEVEL - Married Couple Famils«c 
lEsti mated for 1988) 

DOLLARS 




FAMILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC, SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES, AND MET INCOME OF FAMILIES 
WITH EAHNINGS AT 125 PERCENT OF THE POVERTY TIIHESIiOLD, BY FAMILY SIZK 

(Estimated 1908) 



(A) SINGLE PARRHT 

(1) 



Dependent 
Children 


125* 
Poverty 
Threshold 
Income 


(2) 
KITC 


(3) 
Social 
Seeurlty 
Tax 


CO 
Federal 
Income 
Tax 


(5) 
Net Income 


(6) 
Net Income 
as a * or 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


9,869 


860.10 


7^11.16 


235.35 


9p752.59 


123.5 


2 


1 1 ,700 


925.80 


878.67 


217.50 


11,529.6. 


123.2 


3 


1 '1,998 


8'l <.'I0 


M26.35 


'119.70 


l'{,296,35 


119.2 


1} 


17,753 


817.30 


1,333.25 


5'I0.'I5 


16,696.60 


117.6 



(1) 1.25 times the 1985 poverty threshold Income Increased by the actual percentage Increas 
In the CPI frwo l985 to 1986 and by 3.5 reent for both 1986 to 1987 and 1987 to 1986. 

(2) Estimated effeet for l988. 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 pereent for 1988. 

(5) (1) * (2) - (3) - CO 

(6) CO/Poverty Threshold 



2 



(10 MARRIED COUI'LE 



Dependent 
Chi hlren 


(1) 

125Jt 
Poverty 
Threshold 
I ncomc 


(2) 
EITC 


(3) 
Social 
Se rlty 
Tax 


CD 
Federal 
Income 
Tax 


(5) 
Net Income 


(6) 
Not Income 
as a ^ or 
Poverty Threshold 


1 


n ,700 


677.00 


878.67 


127.50 


11 .370.03 


121 .5 


2 


11^,998 


596 .J 


1 .126.35 


329.70 


I'l. 137.95 


117.8 


3 


17. ''53 


560.90 


1,333.25 


'150. '15 


16,530.20 


116. '1 


U 


20,056 


507.00 


1 ,506.21 


503.10 


18.633.39 


116.1 



\1) 1.25 times the 1905 poverty threshold Income Increased oy the actual percentage increase 
In the CPI from 1905 to 1906 and by 3.5 percent for both 1986 to 1987 and 1907 to 1908. 

(2) Estimated effect for 1900.^ 

(3) Social Security Tax of 7.51 percent for r38. 

(5) (1) ♦ (2) - (3) - CD 

(6) CD/Poverty Theahold 
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FAMILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC ve SOC SEC. FED INC TAX 
at 125 percent, of Poverty, by family eizes 
Single Parent Families (Estimated for 1988) 



DOLLARS 
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976. 5 



860. 10 



ONE PAR^.NT 
1 Child 



1096. 17 



925. 80 



r;46. 05 



844. 40 



ONE PARENT 
2 Children 

FAMILY SIZE 



ONE PARENT 
3 Children 



1873. 70 



817. 30 



ONE PARENT 
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DOLLARS 
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FAMILY SIZE-ADJUSTED EITC vo SOC SEC. FED INC TAX 
at 125 percent af Poverty, by family cizex 
Ma'^ried Cauplci Familiee (Est.imat.ed far 1988) 



20^9. 61 



1783. 70 



1456. 05 



1006. 17 



o77. 00 



596. 00 



M/R«IED COUP 
1 Child 



568. 90 



MARRIED COUP 
2 Children 

_ FAMILY SIZE 
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MARRIED COUP 
3 Children 



587. 00 



MARRIED COUP 
4 Children 
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STATEMENPT OF ROBERT LERMAN, PROFESSOR, CENTER FOR 
HUMAN RESOURCES, HELLER SCHOOL, BRANDEIS UNIVERSI- 
TY, WALTHAM, MA, TESTIFYIV JN WAGE SUBSIDY 

Professor Lerman. Thank you. 

It is a real pleasure to be hert today, and especially to interact 
with members of a committee that is very interested in these 
issues. 

I am especially pleased that Bob Reischauer has helped me short- 
en my testimony. I would like to put this in the record. 

Senator Moynihan. It will be in the record. 

Professor Lerman. Because he pointed out the importance of the 
fact that even with success in encouraging women on welfare to 
work, we have two problems, one of which Senator Moynihan men- 
tioned the other night on the McNeil-Lehrer Report, that many 
children are poor and don't touch the welfare system; and, sec- 
ondly, that those welfare recipients that do go to work — as I have 
shown in a graph at the end of the testimony— don't reach the pov- 
erty line even if they are able to work full-time, year-round at $4 
an hour. If they have child care expenses, they can't get above pov- 
erty even at $6 an hour. These are realistic wages that we can 
expect people to have, and therefore we want to build a system in 
which, realistically, people can be off welfare and above poverty. 

Now, how do you do that? Well, in my view, I think you need a 
bridge system which would operate in the short nm until we have 
all these successful education and training initiatives that really 
raise greatly the earnings capacities of low-income family heads. 

For the foreseeable future we know that that won't be the case; 
there will be large numbers of families that will have to exist on 
quite low wages. And what we want to do is have a system where 
they don't have to resort to programs providing aid in the form of 
charity. Many of our programs now do. We know that, when they 
do, a lot of people don't even take up the benefits in participation 
in food stamps— by two parent families it is quite low, even among 
people who are income-eligible. 

So, what we need is a bridge system outride of welfare, main- 
stream kinds of programs, that provide a way for people who are 
earning realistic wages to bring their families above poverty. 

Now, what is that system? I have developed one set of compo- 
nents, other people can develop others. I am go^ng to mention 
mine. But one principle I want to mention in developing this bridge 
system is that we don't try to rely on any one component to do ev- 
erything, that we try to utilize small changer, incremental changes, 
that together amount to a mayor change, that together greatly 
reduce the exit points from welfare, that together greatly increase 
support for low-income families outside welfare. 

Well, the five components I recommend are these: 

First, is a child-support assurance program, something like the 
Wisconsin model that I believe the committee has heard about. 
States would insure that custodial parents receive at least some 
minimum amount from non-custodial parents. Otherwise, tV^ 
states would have to pay the custodial parent a basic amount, say 
$90 a month per child. 
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What I think you need to do in developing this program is, again, 
not try to do everything with it. You should say that if states col- 
lect what &0 percent of fathers can realistically pay, the state li- 
ability is zero. You want to set that insured benefit low enough so 
that, if they collect what 80 to 90 percent of fathers realistically 
would pay, the benefit would be zero. Then it is clear that if the 
ctate does iiot collect it, it shouldn't be the fault of the custodial 
parent, usually the mother. So that is why I would like to have 
that benefit small. 

The second component would be to replace the current personal 
exemptions, of about $2000 coming in 1988, with a child tax credit, 
a refundable tax credit. This would provide my way of varying ben- 
efits by family size. I would like to see one of about $600 per year, 
which is about ^^50 per month per child. 

The third component would be a wage-rate subsidy, which I do 
prefer over the Earned Income Tax Credit, which would pay half 
the difference between some target wage — let us say $7 an hour — 
and a family head's actual wage. Let us say the family head's best 
wage is $4 an hour. Well, that family head would get half the dif- 
ference between $7 and $4. Half the difference would be $1.50, and 
that would be a very substantial increase in their earned income. I 
don't think you can do it through the Earned Income Credit, but 
maybe we can. We will ece. 

The fourth component— all these three components together, just 
these three limited components, the child support assurance, the 
tax credit, the small one, and the wage-rat'^ subsidy— would greatly 
lower the exit points from welfare. Bat as you know, that won't do 
much good if you don't have something hi the health area. Now, 
for that, I propose the following: 

That we ha^ e states develop state insurance programs where 
states first ask providers, like employers do, to bid, to ofter them- 
selves programs. States would choose from among these programs, 
and if you were on welfare you would choose either an insurance 
company's program or an HMO, something like an employer does. 

Then with people who were out in the work force, or welfare re- 
cipients that go out in the work force, they would be able to buy 
into these programs at greatly reduced rates. I would finance t\m 
by charging employers who do not provide health insurance now a 
payroll tax, as a contribution to that system. This would be a more 
viable system in the long run than just saying that for the first 
year that vou are outside welfare you get Medicaid. That doesn't do 
anything or the second year; that doesn't do anything for all the 
working people we know now who are uninsured. 

And then, finally, with these four components we then have a 
greatly reduced— or a possibility a reduced welfare caseload. Once 
that is done, then I think you have a much better chance to have 
great success with these employment and training initiatives. 

I will just close there. I'm sorry to go over. 

[Professor Lerman's written testimony and a letter to Senator 
Moynihan follows:] 
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Helping the Poor Outside the Welfare Sys.em: 
A Proposal for Restructurnig Antipoverty P jlicy 



Presented by: 

Robert I. Lennan 
Heller Graduate School of Social Welfare 
Brandeis University 

Testimony Prepared for: 

Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 
Senate Finar^ce Committee 
February 23, 1987 
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Mr. Qiaixaflan and MmlDtttB of thft OocnittM, addressing this ocmalttae 
is a gmdns hcnoor fco: aa. I am grateful to have a chanoa to prvsant 
idaas for nahaping cur nation's ixvxna suppcct system diroctly to tha Senators 
most iwpcmibla for dealing wi^ antipowty and wel^ara policies. It is 
a special pdvilega to intaract vit^ Chaiiasan Moynihan, ^jhoee wisdom and 
Icnchirledge of tbase issues are ccily surscunter' by his longstanding interest 
in relieving and prevwiting poverty. 

m ny viav, wa nov hove an opportxsiity to build a nev strategy for 
helping the poor vMle reducing dependency on vtelfarp programs. Ihe key to 
the nev approach is to develop a bridge avsten thr. can help low inocui 
frimnin (including ncthar-headed families) live deoently ouLside the welf&i.'B 
system, even if thqr camo;: eaui hig^ uagas. Warklng families should noc 
have to r eeo it. to pmijiaius providing aid in the fom of charity; thsy should 
not have to adtadt (to thmoselves or to others) that they raoeive bentf its 
to oanpensate for ttMir inability to support thair families. Unfortunately, 
the current system's neans-tested programs— AFDC, food stanps, publix Sousijxf, 
and medicr Id— naOoa abundantly clear to recipients thav their benefits uepend 
almost entirely on their own inadetiitate earnings. 

Although srveral current proposals move in the right directions, they 
still rely too nidi on uelf-^^^ prog r a m e and do little or: nothing to help 
poor ftmlHes not on ^Mlf^. Obey encourage mothers to work, but fan to 
recognize that Marking most of the year at available wages would leave scst 
mothers on welfare and below pcvccrty. Ihe proposals do not offer solutions 
to the problems of inadequate hsalth ooveraqe for the current working poor 
and fbr wel^hre racipients who stay off wvOfare for several years. 
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Oonsitter a mother txyii^ to mrm off .AFDC and i- 'o the salratream system 
of watJc. Suppose tha enployment and training p rttp- ^m u g»v^naarv>^ halpij^ 
her obtain a ^ob for two-thirds of tha y«ar it $5 per hour. In nest states, 
won it ttm nothar worioBd ttaadily at this job, Iwr ftanily would still be cn 
waLfare and have to live cn tn inocne that was well below the poverty line.^ 
If her job did not provide health insurance, she would either have to limit 
her ftoily»8 aooess to Twidlcal services or ^25>nd a ,arge share of her incxxne 
cn health insurance. 

Ibere is a better vay. it is time to reorient the system away fron 
means-teetincr and tcward mainstream alternatives to welfare. As others 
have wnihas i zed, we should insist that low incane adults have the 
responsibility to work and to support their dvildren. In return, we xdd 
make sure that parents who wwrk and obtain child suppo r t at roalistic levels, 
can achieve a deovrt living standaru for their families without cesorting 
to %«l£are programs. In building such a system, we sust guard against 
tatneelistic eoqpectaticns and the tendency to believe that any single p*.ogram 
can acooBplish our main goals. You hu-«ne already heard proposals for child 
mjii^^art and en(>loyment initiatives. While these occfxnents play sens role 
in the new strategy, they cannot carry the entire l(^rd. 

Ohe best approach is to maloe several mcxlest and incremental changes 
that tLcwther adkl up to a fUidamental shift away fron welfare. 



^ Telkm the moBO^m of a mother with two children, workii^ uo >'.Jurs 
per month at $5 per hour in a state with a benefit level of $400 ^er scnth. 
After one year, nather can deduct frcn countable income only $75 as a 
standard dedtetion and $160 per child for child care payments. Ihus, her 
countable incame would equal $387 , ($550 in earnings, us $72 as ETIC 
payments, minus $75 and $160 in AFDC dedix±ions) which is less than the 
$400 AFDC benefit. 
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propQM a strt£tut« ba — d Gn tbm follcwinr ociifments: 

1. A QiiXd Si vymt Anuranoa Fxogram 

2. A Waga Rate SuH*ic!y pcogtan for Family Haadbi 

3. A RtflavSabla Child tax Cradlt 

4. Stata Haalth BMuranoa PnygraBa to Raplaca and Suppleraent Medicaid 

5. Gnbanoad Ttaining fdr Ihoaa Rndning cn Walfara 

TIM TrrilYlllWl Pmgm P Oa m LJi i nlj i 

1.0 ^ 'Tttrmt. ftMn^oa Pregmm 

tMar tha Child Support Aaauranoa Ftxsgzam, stataa wild iiwjxa that 
custodial parants raoaivad at laast acB» miruAm anount fixa nan-<x»todial 
paxants. OthaxviAa, atataa would hava to pav parants a basic 

asBUit, aay $90 par aontii par child, Um ary p a ynan t a ooUactad ftxan tha 
abaant paxant. Vtiila this p ro i jram xasmblaa AFX, aapacially nsw that states 
hava a vpfinrt a d child si ^ x at ooUactioni, thna ara isfxartant diffaxanses. 
Mothacs baading finilias idould ba abla to ratain tbair antiza paysant avan 
if thqr aamid othar inocna. (Ihoaa aatning btj^cnd $15,000 would hava to 
pay tax cn tha payBsntsO Buhapa as i]iipor*'2JTt, thcoa notters and tha ^laneral 
public would claarly aaa that tha bantf its vara tha zaault of norpayln? 
ftitNCT and vaak stata ackdnistraticn rathar than tha family'a povarty and 
inability or xawillin^ntaa to wuic. Statas would only hava to coUact $20- 
$25 par wa^ to avoid aqprnding on this pzogram. 

You hava alraady haatd about Wisoonsin's affort to cparata a Child Support 
Assuranoa Syst«B (CSAS) . Vliila I ^Taud this initiativa, I baliava tha 
WisoGnain aasurad bmfit has baen sat too high ralativa to tha aiaounts 
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that tht stat« ifaculd cqjactal to nllect tran absent fathers.^ If the 
GSAS is to ryi— It KBMthlng distinct trm walfart, thon the assured benefit 
pcovidsd fay statM sbould bs no hl^tmr than ^t 80-90 percent of fathtrs 
oculd realistically pay. AMwing that states should be able to claim 20* 
25 percent of earnings of absent fathan, the assured benefit should probably 
be set no higMr than $100 per month ymr child. 

2.0 The Reftmdable Child TVcr rr^it 

seooni ocmjuwiiL of the bridge syB^^.'< would be a refundable child 
tax cxedit set at $600 per year per child. The credit would replace the $2,000 
perscnal exaqption for children ef fecUve in ld88 and would ttus involve 
cnly wlnissl net revenue costs 7hii« incmental char^ in the tax ooc3e 
could et*fectivuy target benefits en lew inoane families fairly and without 
sti^oa or setlcus incentive effects. Avoiding such *'harxQr stories'* as 
hsvingr credil» going to a f ev wealthy ^jwi^i w oc^ll^. be easily aooaplishad 
by disalloiring the credit* /or those who itsnize deductions. For those 
still en AFDC, the credits would have zero net costs since they would count 
agair^c AFDC benefits on a dollar for dollar basis, ihe earned inoorae tax 
credit has already broken the precedent agzdnst aa3dng credits rtifUniable. 

3.0 Ihe 't^iatfe Tiate Subsiw/ 

Ihe third ccn^cnant would be a generous wage rata subsidy or an enriched 
the Esmed Inccme Tax credit (ETIC) . I favor replacing the ETIC with a 

^ Ihe Wisocnsin CS3^S provides for an assured benefit of $3000 per year 
for the ^irst child. Ihe guictelines to the jud^ specify that ncnoustodial 
fathers pay 17 peromt of their inocms for the first child. Given these 
ruBbcrt, fathers waOd hove to «am $17,647 per year for the state to have 
no liability, ihl^ is about tue medi?*^ earnings level for all male uoricars. 
OSsLSS, a substzntial share of absent fathers are lUoely to earn less than 
this " .unt. 
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vsg^ rata aabsldy far princip'^ eamsrs in femilias witii cidldren. Here is 
how the subeidy WDUld war Adults in families with children with the highest 
earnings in the prica: quarter would qualify for a subsi/iy payment for each 
hcur woricad. Tbm paysant would equal half the differetrs between $7 per 
hcur and the wodoer's wage. Ocnsider a mother he^iing a fimdly ani working 
at $4 per hcur. She vnuld receive a wage subsidy of $1.50 per hour (cne- 
half ^ $7 mixKis $4} , \taja jrcreasing her take-hane wage by nearly 40 percait, 
to $5.50. If stoB woadoBd at a $5 per hour job, her sub"'dy would be $1 per 
hcur and her taJoe-haue wage wculd be $6 per hcur. The we^ subsidy would 
reward \xark substantbTly for those vxth the lowest earnings capdcitlea, 
those whose best job is a low wage job. Workers would view the a^enents 
as a^JTcpriate oanwwatlcn fur Cardly heads trying to make ends most by 
working long hcurs at unappealing jobs, ihe cost need T3t be excessive so 
long as the projiam restricted eliglbili^ to the primary earner (the person 
earning the most during the prior six months) in ^'am^Hao with children. 

Ttm wage rate subsidy has >-dvantages over expanding the ETIC. With 
the wage wbsid^, we can provide large waark-reOatfid benefits without worrying 
about edMnding cpvemnent payments to middle inocne families. A fUll-year 
worker earning $4 per hour could receive $3000. mra we to atteopt to transfer 
such amounts thmjgh the ETTC, we would have to phase out the benefit at 
high tax rates or pay subsidies to middle inoone earners.^ A seocnd advantage 
of the vage subsidy is that it insures that benefits go to these willing to 



•» Suppose that the EITC paid a maximum of $3,000 to families with $8,000 
in earnings. Than, we would have to phase out the sucsidy at a 25 perce nt 
tax rate to limit the benefit to ftwnlllps with incores of $20,000 or less. 
This wxOd raise margL-il tax '■ates over the $8,000 t-j $20,000 range to 40 
percent. Lcwering the phase oac rate would extend ETTC paynents to families 
with inocnes above $20,000. 
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'work at lew wges* ET»C payments nay go to ncderate and high voge woadcers 
^ do not %udc stoodlly. 

4*0 fifait^ TjiBTmnTTn Prrnrmnrr 

rtm ooafaixiotlcn of the refundable tax cxea c, the wage rate subsidy, and 
the diild flqppcrt asauranos program would TBln1ml7» the role of ATOC and 
food staeps. But the ihift atuay trm welfare ptu^ami might not watk unless 
%m altar the mithod of financing mBrtinal care for thk poar« It would be no 
graa:t favor to Iceep wbOmrs beacZing ^^^Mcm. off afdc if the result 'J^a to 
elimimte tljeir eligibility for wwrtical insurance. Uhfortunately, existing 
prcpoeals Cor mctandliij mwrtlrald during the first year after ftn"1ifo? leave 
mc deal viXh pcoblMi only tanrrarily and do not touch woridng poor famiUes 
wbo stay mmf txxm KFDC altogether. 

I * jopoae a ocmianbensive, but incremental approach of substixxiting 
state mmiical insuranae ptogiama for inMIn id. As eBcdoyers do now, states 
wauM cfaooee to finance health coverage tfarouglh a variety of providers after 
receiving bids frc^ insurance mipmies and ai3*s. UJce enployeee, welfi^ 
recipients would choose frcn aema tiiese insurers or provlx^rs. As under 
medicaid, states would pay the fUU presduDS for these rK:ipifints. Nbouel^ae 
family beads who lade health coverage through an eeployer would be able tc 
biy into the va-uji^aa at hicAily isiihs-idlyed rates. To finanoe Xim subsidies, 
states oculd tax those fle^^cyers who do not currently provide health insurance, 
rmis aRaroacii has the advantage of destigpatlzing medical coverage and 
prcKdxSing for a amooth translticn frcm ^^^ifare to work. 

^K|airing contributions frcm oplcyers not offering group health iisurance 
%RCUid be fair v a efflrlont ccqpared to alternative ways ^' broaden coverage. 
For ffxanple, if tlim govemoent mandated that all eoployers had to offer 
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health ixwuaam to all %«t)OBrs, many snail enployers would face a high 
acMnistrativa burden in order to extend oaveragF jaostly to secondary wsrioers- 
-youth and ^pcwses— %4» already have ooveraga under the family head^s policy. 
By allcwlng €B|>loyers to naJoB paynents into a stite fund, tt» govennatt 
wxild minimizft the adainistrative burden and the dual coverage. At the 
sane tine, the policy would hav^ ^ sppfeU of fairness by requiring that 
all €B5x*oyeE? bear scce of ^ burden of health coverage. It would v 'ininate 
the ojrrent inetjiity in lAich aiplcyers v4io already provide health insurance 
for their am oployees fmwtlTnpn have to pay higher irsurance rates to 
half suispart oo vei aye Ax Xht uniisured. 

5.0 M2-Sfiflrdl, T^lovnant and Tcaining for tetaining Wfelfarte Rgcipiffn^ y^ 

•Qje ocnbinaticn of the cfalXd s mjtxn.t assurance program, refurxJable 
tax credit, the vag^ rate v-^jfesidy, and the state wanifr^ insurance prog ra n s 
would ni ninlre the role of ATOC, food stasis, and medicaid. Foc a rcther 
and two c h ild r ai, the nexiiani credit and Mid supjxart assurarxa paynatts 
would ec^ $300 per iicnt^. Ihese tuo amounts a3 jne would wel j. s^.-^eed X 
levels in 12-16 states. In the other states, even a nfrferate amount cjf 
eamlngp wcauld move people off welfare. Mothers able to work half timo at 
the $4 per hour wauld be off welfare in most sta:ex and have a total inoane 
of ovwr $75C jper month. 

With the hodxije system in plaoe, welfare rafleloerfs will dooline, perh^ 
Mbatantially, therefcy tlxaum ♦-he work and training ptMj r j ^rr m to focus cn 
the grcK^ noet Ir* need of services, -j^m enploynent pmjiaim would not have 
to isfpose any «yer1a1 targeting requirenents in order to ocnoaitrate cn 
thoee 1 nost need of services. Further, the program's ooula ^Aieve success 
in nov^ng ftmilles off weL^are even if it were only able to help parents 
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voKk steadily at Ir^ vagi j^^. TStM bridge systn would give cucrcnt 
x«cipi«±B a zaalistic hopa of laoving walfara raising thair Inccns 
biyonl tfaa pGvacty lavtl. 



Ibaaa ftv^ pcogna ooipoMRta— child support aaauram, a aoall rafUnSable 
child tax cxaddt, a wnga nta aufasidy, stata baaltii imzrance, and aHtOcyiMt 
and tndninsr-ocp*'* iraauid vida public ^t^port bacauaa tiiey zaapcnl to 
oivaiiM cwar rising powacty without mtpeay^ixig val£ara piuyLaw asaociatad 
witii dipafxkncy air! tte nai rt aaa rv lng. As a total padcaga, ths ciiangas 
ooola aaka a drantic diffcrvnoa in tl)a inomas, intepandmoa, an^ salf- 
vaqpact of tba poor and in Ite %ay tha public viaMs aaaistam ptogran. 

Chdar tha nav s^stm, notbars baading ^ uorSc half-'tiw or 

nana at xaalistic vagaa vould kaap tfaaaaalvaa off valfara, abova tba povarty 
linr, and aaintain tteir fiaadly*a bMdtii inauranoa* Lav inccna tuo-parant 
foidliaa would ba ahla to xaiaa tfaair incxMs aubatantiaUy and gain hulth 
oowata^ wltbout having to iiMiziit to food stao^ cr othar walfaia b«ittlts. 

Oba attvitiarl getfta iUustzata bcw varioua vould fara under 

tha currant and propoaad aystaoi. Tha figuraa focua on tba total inoaoaa 
of ftfiH aa at dlffararxt lavala of vdc)c affOrt, waga rataa, and ^^^h ^ara 
axpmaa. All ignora vadicaid <:nd baalth inauKanoa. Figuraa 1 anl 2 /uaaoe 
no child cara ascpmaa, \tdlm in ^guraa 3 md 4, z assuna waltara nctbers 
bava to apand $2 par hour to pay child cara aaqparaas. 

Nota in Figuraa 1 and 3 tixat tha p tcpuaa J ayatam would pandt cvan 
nothaiB waddng at $4 par hour to aacapa povarty uhlla staying off valfara. 
Uhdar tha prcpoaad systas, nothars baadin^' fmU\m vould work tbanaalvas 
off WBlfaza wltii only lialf-tlaa wxdc at $4 ner hour, Woridng beycnd 10 
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faGun per waak would begin to ylel^i sizable incnpases in total faxaily inocos. 
In oontzast, wcdc is often xinp^rltable iindar the current system. Note in 
Figure 4 tint mn notbats able to earn $6 per hour would &ee cnly marginal 
incraeaeB in fiaanil/ iitxmm and would find tbesselves belov tte poverty line 
after woridm all veer. ftill-tiiM. 

Law inpcne tuo-pereRt ^^'i^^ would also gzdn substantially loider ti» 
paxttfi ee J systai. Thttf would baiefit trm the refundable tax credit, the 
wge rate subsidy, and possibly ttm healtii insuran. Jipcnent. Figure 5 
ciM|jaies total inocuM o£ two-parent ftwrfllp- wi>h two children under the 
pcopoeed and curzeRt systane. m \±mum caparixm, ^ fandly imed wadci 
at a ftill^tiiBe, year^?ound jcb paying $4, $5, or $6 per hour/ Uttier tha 
I'll. J systcB, even heads «ho earn $4 per hour would be able to nave their 
ftwil i— out of povetry witii fuU-tiae wodc. Itoday, such i^njiW fall 25 
peront belcv the poverty line. If these lotf wage jobs did not provide 
beeltii ineuranoe, the fr^y would lade oovcra^e for ^j*-^! mpomoii unless 
the/ paid a substantial tfiare of their inoone for insuranoe. tuider the 
pccpooed system, they would be able to buy low oast health ixsuraxxs. 

Oasts and B^^its 

Altixug^ I do not vvt bave f. jures f ol^ tbm costs and the distrirution 
of benefits, I dsould be able to provide Ooouittee with tiiese figures 
within two Donths. 'SbaxHcB to . grant Crom tt)e Foocd Ftiundation and tiieir 
Koject GTi SoHal Vtelfare and the American Future, Z an developing a detailed 
analysis of the plan based en new data from the ^arv^ of Incone and Program 

^ Since cnly 20-25 peromrt of poor two-parent ^^^^^ claim food stanps, 
the figure asnwas zfloro inocnt C iib i food staccs. 
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^BTticdpotiau At this acamttt, I bellm tha nst incxease in Mcral axA 
State oQSts would not bm mtetantial, 8in» oany of tba cfaan^M involvs 
aubititxiting ont cu i imMit for ano^:h«r or finding a tvlsvant aoucn of 
finsndng* 

m oonduBlcn, I vant to xtigist«r sy agr w unC viXh Smtoc is:v^ilian, 
tS» ItiLts HouM, and wny of tte nEztim's ^Gwaznors tf\at hsm a sicpilficant 
cppoctodty to mLa^ v)ar changas in tba naticn's systn of incxnt sfporta* 
A xmt oanamua has wrgad that m^^tMizm r^Axtijom raXime than mpeimiam 
of val£m, t i ri wiBM in t3» aqploynant of xacipi«tts, and sttwgttMning tba 
lira— it of rtiild w%^M.itL abligaticRs. 

I m optiaistic tfaat yc : nmirittaa can fcmiti on tShis nm liji— miu 
and davmLop a mxm cffidant and noca bnano syatn tbat rmSuom povarty 
Odla pECBotin? indqpmdma. You can forge a nw anrial policy for teiliM. 
But to do so in a wsy that cauoM pomty and walficpft dqpmdmy to dadim 
ai^iificantXy, I baliava m nmS a faridga systn fco: foraaaaal>la fUhoa. 
II tha Oongraaa, thtoug^ Xim Ocaadttaa'a laadarrtiip, can lagislaU :.iaa 
rgm a^xmlmm , Z faaliava you vlU gain tha afpoct and gratltudo of t«l£ara 
ladpiants, tha nonualfaia poor, and mmi tha taa^ayats of tblm oountry. 
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Income Coins fronn Work: New ond Current 

System: Woge Rota - j4/Hour 
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FIGURE 2 




FIGUPE 3 



Income Goins from Work: New and Current 

Syatem ChlJd Cora. Wage Rate - f4/Hojr 




Income Gains fronr> Work: New and Current 



SyatemtChild Core.WoQO Rote « f8/Hour 
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FIGURE 5 

Income from Full-Year Work by Wage Rate 

Undor Propoaod and Cumsnt Syatom 
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Dmt Smtor Moynihm: 

At tilt don of ly tMtimy bafozv tte Suboconitv cn ftfaniazy 23, 
1987, vou Mtod thst Z %(rito a jud^Mit about Oiat ooulu pidcad qp in 
zavanM if m bacMt aarlcua aUxit cidld Avport wifarMunt, including 
givim atatw atandarda that uiuld baw to be nt. Li ta^xxiaa to ycur 
nojMt, Z hava ravlMd a nuabv of atudiaa that pEOvlda infacnation ralavant 
to your oMticn. Z itaall aumiza tbm findinga briaay and offar tj 
JuljMaiir idaout pot«itlal buiM<tuy Mvln^i £eqb i^icovad child ««»rt 
oolXaction* 

1. Tirm^' Tw,.T,a— .rn^ THiruA Titla iv-A Aancv teti^dty 

IbtaX AFDC ooUv^iom in 19S5 raachtd $1,092 billion, wall abova tba 
$€71 Million collactad in 1981. Owar tha awa parlod, ttoa patcant of ATOC 
paMtta raoowacad loaa trm 5.2 to 7.3, BoMvar, tha cjata of attainiatariiiy 
£ marm alao InczaMad, trtm $536 aillian in 1981 to $814 in 1985. Aa 
a xaault, ovar twHiiitiM of xm $421 HUlicn inccaiaa in ool actiona %C£ 
offaat toy incxaMad aarinirttativa coata. Of ttoa otfaar third, ana of ttoa 
asray wnt to AIDC racdpianta bacauaa of ttoa Oongraaaienally aandatad pc^lc^ 
of diara^iding ttoa fixat $50 in aunnrt payaanca and ttoa nmining aaoait 
wnt to atotaa. lha 1981-«S lirraaaa in ooUactijona did not yiald any bud^at 
aavlra to ttoa Macal govaoMt, both bacauaa of ttoa diaragard policy and 
hacMMa of ttoa fact tt»t atataa gain a hifpK ahara of oollactiona than 
ttoay pay in «)ainiatzativa ooata. Only in a fair . tataa did tha Padaral 
govaoMit achiava aavlnga tfarou;^ ttoa ZVrA ptognai. 

Giwi ttoa xaoant paat, \m can dtav ttoa foUcwing ocnduaiona about 
i iMamita l ijficovwnta ttoioug^ Tltla ZV-A agviciaa. 

1. iixataaaa in collacticni ara liXaly to oontinua but total ooUacticna 
vill pcobfldaly aMomt to laaa than 10 patcant of poyaanta. 

2. Mtodnlatrativa ooata ara li3oaly to oontirua to riaa, parhapa nora alcwly 
than in ttoa paat. 

3. MO ainificant aavlnga ara li3oaly to aocxua to ttoa Maral goverxaant. 
mM, it %«uld ba an hipcwmmA if ttoa Padaral govamairit Icaaaa ftt» 
ttoa TlUa ZV-A ptograa atayad ttoa aaa» or faU ali^tstly. 
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2. MHjar Shifts in OoUccticn Activity 

Ov«r tlM, tht tsdnology uC ooUsction pmoaAjsm aoy i^prmm to the 
point When statM can •Tficlintly dotain tM wnnct payMvttB duM to Anc 
vmcipiMtttm ttm non-owcalial pannts. This would rtqiiira aftjor changM in 
ooUaction pcooai&xm Car all noncustodial partnta. Ftr aooapla, scih 
statM aoy xsquira Iw-vdijita vitfatelding vittuut vJtlng Cor pazwits to 
baoco* dalin^Mnt. ^;<^Mnting thaaa ctungw at littl* or no addad ooats 
oould laring in IncxMasa munoet payMnta and aaaociatad Maral aavingpa. 
Howavar, wm this tiany p roapac t would not laring in anoooua «Munt« baoauae: 
1) WK 60 paramt of AFDC mAimim do nofc haw airport aw aitl a; and 2) tha 
av«ra9» «uaxd la lav (orily $t6 pn aonth par <taid in 1982) . Still, ooUacting 
all Mounts cumntly obllg^ttad would inczaasa tha abara of mc paysvita 
of fsat Icy skfVOKt paysatta fin about 7 parant to about 14 parant. 

3. B^mlingi ObUgatians and OoUacticns 

\ sajcr Incraasa in Maral rawuaa oculd rasult if statas war* able 
to iraura that all ATOC iXh a ia had airport awuxSa aM that all nmrda war« 
ooUactad. Mcxxsrding to astisatas pni^^axad fay B>' Robins (taarican Booncnlc 
Ravitt#, Saftfliaar 1966, p.785) , aactanding support ' and davalcpin? a 
pb^flsnt aystM that oonantad tha full aMard would causa atcport ^jay sa iiU 
to reach 22-^ parcMnt of AFDC b«iafits. 

4. Ikposing Haw Standaxda fee f^-^txTt ObUgations 

A nuHbar of statas r a ^wtly dsvaOcping prMUf^va standaxda for 
jtid^ to uaa in sstaMii ^ 1b1 child support obiigationi of nac^s»Btodial 
paxants. In qmmail, thas^ a*4iaxda tiould Incraasa tha asowita owsd fay 
non-cuitodial fMhva. K ^-Ing thisa new standards would incrtasa support 
payaacics, svan v^Uiaut any inczasss in oollaction activity. Howavvr, tha 
raducadcns in ATOC bantfits would bs Mall, pathapa 5*7 psrcant. If, in 
addition, oollT.7tima liprcMwd and syards wan aoctandad to all fathaiw, the 
radUUion in AIDC baMfit outlays oould ba substantial, cno astiaata inlicateB 
that AFIX: bantf it paid oould decline fay as MXh m SO patoMtt, if tha foUovinj 
thrse changea ware ii^ilManted: 1) sow to paysant standards as wpuciiimi 
in tha Wisconsin sodal; 2) aactand suaxds tc jwsr all AFDC sothats in caaes 
involving an wbsant pazant) and 3; collar'.^ tha full obltgation. 

Ovmll Oaielualfln 

Xncmmtal iatawmami^M in tha child support oollscticn systaa axa 
unliJotly to yield sajor Fttderal budgataxy aovings. Hawr.*«r, if states w«ra 
to lnilMMrt facoad changes in tha satUng of mipoxt auazds, in tha 
astabllahing of swapfla, and in tha ooUacticn of pay —it s , sigpiiflcBnt savings 
in AFDC bmafit outlays would result. Tha aost sariaai gep in the cuxrvit 
syst«M is the large msber of aothare who lade msppcKt OKdara. Batabllahlng 
these auaxds ahould ba a hiq^ stats priority, nils st«f> is Ijfxartant for 
budgetary reeaons. More ia^ortant, re(]iilring all al . ist nt fathsis to pay 
acme child au|port is a statcmnt of principle that, as you said, . .if 
ycM btlng children Into the world, you hove raaponslbility for then." 



Sincerely, 



Robert I. Leman 
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Senator Moyniihan. Senator Rockefeller, why don't you begin 
with any question for the panel? 

Senator Rockefellsr. ill come ofT the wall. 

What would an increase in the minimum wage do about any of 
this, either positively or negatively? 

Professor Lkrman. Who do you ask? 

Senator Rockefkllkr. Whomever. 

Dr. Rkibchauer. The minimum wage, as you know, hasn't been 
changed since January 1981. 

Senator Rockefkllkr. I know. It is proposed to be increased. 

Dr. RsiscHAUKR. An inoi^ese in the minmium wage would certain- 
ly help a lot of low-income workers in America, there is no ques- 
tion about that. But it is a relatively hlvLU instrument for dealing 
with poverty in American, because roughly four out of five of the 
people paid at or below the minimum wage do not live in « poor 
family. So, wages are raised for a much larger group than the 
working poor. 

A rise m the minimum wage also would have some marginal in- 
flationary unpact, s-^d that might have the effect of pushing some 
people below the pov.Hy line. So, ttiere is an ambiguity with re- 
spect to what the overall effect would be on the niunber of people 
in poverty. 

That is not to say that there aren't a number of good reasons to 
raise the minimum wage, reasons that deal with the distribution of 
earnings m the United Stated. 

Senator Rockefeller. There may be ambiguity, but in terms of 
the three of you and in terms of the problem we are discussing this 
morning, would it help or hurt? 

Professor Mead. I think it would help, but it isn't the central 

i)roblem. The way I would put it is, there are some problems wth 
ow earnings for low-skilled peonle, there is no questions about it, 
and the proposals we have heard from my colleagues I think have 
addressed those to some extent. 

But with the exception of health insurance, the lack of Medicaid 
if ^ e leaves welfare, there is not very good evidence that these low 
,3 factors are the result of low work effort. The main work 
reason for dependency and poverty is the low numbers nf hours 
worked or simply nonparticipation m the labor force. 

Now, that haa no obvious connection to low pay. One might 
argue that if people were well-paid they would work more hours 
rather than less. The fact is that welfare people, even employable, 
at least the long-term cases, seem to work at much lower levels 
tlian other low-skilled people. 

Now, my explanation for that is primarily the lack of authority 
in welfare, and that is why it seems to me we need definite partici- 
pation obligations to overcome that. That has a much stronger 
effect on participation than raising the wage rate, because this 
group, for whatever reason, is not very responsive to economic in- 
centives. 

So, efforts to improve the wage package, including health insur- 
ance or other benefits, c j important for people who are already 
working. But our problem is to get them workin^^ at all, to get out 
of the house, to participate acJvely. It is ge.ing participation, 
where I think public authority is more important than incentives. 
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Now, the one place where you clearly do need new benefits is in 
the area of health insurance. That is a clear deterrent for mothers 
going to work, and that we have to address. But the other things I 
am not so clear about. I don't think they are the central problem 
for non-work; rather, I think the low wages cause inequality 
amongst those who are ahready working. But they don't explain 
poverty and dependency on the whole. Those are due, rather, to 
low work hours and to non-work, and for that we need a different 
explanation, and I think it is largely the lack of clear-cut participa- 
tion requirements in welfare. 

Senator Rockefeller. You mentioned San Di^o and West Vir- 
ginia, and I come back to the quer !on of jobs and the training for 
those, and if the jobs don't exist. 

I suppose your could theorize that, if you train people and if 
there is a way to actually lift people's skills to the point where 
they could get jobs were there jobs available, that that would be 
good. 

Now, there are two ways of looking at that. One is that if there 
aren't jobs available in a West Virginia, that you deem everything 
not to work. Or you could say that^ through something old-fash- 
ioned like a job bank or cross-state cooperation, people would get 
trained and they would simply have to go somewhere else, which, 
then. West Virginia wc'ild either be deemed to be a failure on its 
part to produce jobs, or you could be deemed to be proper because 
people were finding work somewhere, which is better than not 
naving work anywhere. 

Can you respond to that? 

IVofessor Mead. Well, as I said, the evidence is that jobs are 
available in most areas of the country, most urban areas, at cur- 
rent work levels among poor people. If you look at what determines 
job entries in a program like WIN— and I have done studies of ex- 
actly this — ^the main determinant is the share of recipients who are 
obligated to participate actively. That is much more important 
than the labor market constraints. 

Now, that is true particularly in urban areas; it is less true in 
rural areas. In rural areas there are, in some places, clear-cut 
limits on the numbers of^'obs. But even in these areas, the share of 
clients obligated is more unportant than the job market in explain- 
ing whether WIN can put people in jote. 

I think West Virginia is redly atypical, and we shouldn't look to 
that as an example. 

Now, training has a benefit in helping people to go to work, but 
the main way it has that benefit is increasing the hours that they 
work in the jobs they can already get. Training has a limited effect 
on the wage, a much greater effect on earnings. So, its main effect, 
in my interpretation, is in fact to motivate people. So that is why I 
think training can play a role in 2 work program, but it must be 
oaandatory— that is, you must have clear-cut mandatory participa- 
tion in that as in other work activities. If you do, then you get 
more work out, which is the goal. 

So, we shouldn't think of training primarily as raising skills, al- 
though it does that to some extent; we should think of it, rather, as 
energizing people to get out and do something, ^d when they do, 
the jobs are there, in most cases. The jobs that are mostly available 
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are low-skilled, and it isn't necessary to have training to take most 
of them. 

Senator Rockefeller. All right. Now, you talked about the in- 
trinisic value in your testimony of the training, and I understand 
that. But if the work isn't there in that area— and rural people 
tend to want to stay closer to home— then at some point it's intrin- 
sic value, but it is not work. 

Professor Mead. Yes. Well, in rural areas it may be necessary, as 
it has been in West Virginia, to create jobs. 

Senator Rockefeller. Well, that is what I am trying to get at. 
Sure. 

Professor Mead. I would be in favor of that. But what we 
shouldn't do is make that our national strat^. I think this is, 
again, what I would term "a new-deal agenda'^ creeping into this 
issue, which I think is inappropriate. TTiere is a fear that I have 
that we will make public jobs our main avenue for work through a 
national program. That isn't necessary in most areas, but it may be 
necessary in West Virginia. 

So we have to have a program that simultaneously stresses pri- 
vate-sector jobs, which are the real jobs available for most people, 
which do not require advanced skills in most cases; but at the same 
time, while stressing that, we have to have a provision for public 
job creation in areas where jobs are really lacking, like West Vir- 
ginia* Both of those things are true. 

Senator Rockefeller. Mr. Chairman, at the time that we started 
the Community Work Experience Program in 1981 in West Virgin- 
ia, shortly after that our unemployment rate was at 21 percent, 
and was at 21 percent in fact for parts of 1982 and 1983. I don't 
think during the Depression it got much over 25 on a national 
basis. 

Do you know or could you supply the Chairman's subconmiittee 
with figures on, when in rural areas where jobs are not easy to 
come by, and not just in West Virginia but in Central Appalachia 
as a whole and other places, for people, when they do get basic 
skills of intrinsic value, to the extent that they can get jobs, to 
what extent do they have to go elsewhere to find them? 

And I am not making a moral judgment— that may be the higher 
moral ju(kment that they have to go elsewhere, so long as they do, 
as opposed to either subsidizing public jobs in that state, on the one 
hand, or on the other hand going to Texas, which they used to do, 
or other places to find work. Both have value for the family, for 
the person, because it is work that pays. One has less value for the 
state, because you have invested then lost the person; but that may 
be a lower moral dimension tuan the person getting work some- 
where. 

Do you have figures as to the rural areas? 

Professor Mead. I don't know that myself I do know studies 
which talk of migration in the country and the effect of people 
moving toward where they think jobs are available. It would be my 
expectation that people moving from rural areas could find at least 
low-wage jobs in urban areas today, at the margin. 

Now, if they all moved there, and if people on welfare all decided 
to work consistently all at once, you might find a lack of jobs even 
in urban areas. But at the moment— and I do have a study of WIN 
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that talks about this directly—the job constraint in urban areas 
looks to be unimportant in whether people go to work. 

Dr. Reschauer. I would like to just raise a word of opposition or 
disagreement with Larry. I think he minimi7.3S the problems of 
finding jobs in this country. Weut Virginia might be perceived as 
an anomaly when compared to only the East Coast in 1987. But we 
have Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, the Pacific North- 
-west, lots of areas of this coimtry right now where finding a job as 
a skilled person or an unskillea person is a very difficult thing. 
Several years ago it was Michigan, Ohio, the Rust Belt. These 
things go up and down. 

To look at the experience of the WIN pr<^am— and I don't dis- 
agree with his analysis, but we are looking at a small number of 
people who are running through that program-— and saying, under 
these kinds of conditions what is important, that is very different 
firom saying we are going to consider putting work obligations on a 
million welfare recipients. You are just orders of magnitude difier- 
ent in that case, and I would be skeptical. 

Professor Mead. I just don't want to overemphasize my disagree- 
ment with Bob. I would agree with him that there are two impor- 
tant limits to what I am saying. One is that, though jobs are avail- 
able in urban areas where most of the caseload is, they may not be 
available in rural areas. I agree with that. In fact, that is a finding 
in my own most recent study. 

The other thing I agree about is that the jobs are available at the 
margin— that is, at current work levels. If indeed we had hugely 
large increase in the number of welfare recipients seeking work, 
we might find a problem, more broadly. I agree with that. 

But since jobs are apparently available at the margin in the 
urban areas, at present, 1 think we should start requiring work and 
see how far we get. That is why I think phased implementation 
stressing higher participation should be the focus of tne implemen- 
tation process, and lets see what happens. I don't know what is 
going to happen down the road; we may find, with higher participa- 
tion levels, that we start to see a constraint. Then you should 
create jobs. But let us not start ofT creating jobs in large numbers 
in urban areas, when in fact jobs are available at present. 

Senator Moynihan, All right. We got that. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Senator Bradley? 

Senator Bradley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

One question of each of you. If any of you disagree with what the 
other has said, please volunteer vour disagreement. 

Mr. Mead, you said that simply to otTer new benefits, whether it 
be child support, child care, work and training benefits or what- 
ever, if they are voluntary you think that that isn't productive. 
You implied, therefore, that there should be an obligation. My 
question to you is: Are you saying that, in order to receive benefits, 
one must agree to work in a certain job for a certain period of 
time? Have you detailed that? 

Professor Mead. Yes, basically that is correct. I think there is an 
important place for services in an effective work program, but vol- 
untary employment programs that did not involve a clear^ut par- 
ticipation-of-work requirement, such as CETA, did not achieve 
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higher work levels among the dependent; they achieved other im- 
provements to their earnings, perhaps, in terms of higher wages, 
but they didn't raise the share of the dependent who were trying to 
work, and that is what we are mainly interested in here. 

So, I think you can have services, but they must themselves be 
mandatory, as a work obligation would be. They must be a form of 
work, in other words. And it is the two together— the providing of 
some service in training and job placement, and other assistance, it 
is that plus the recipient's obligation to participate— that I think 
moves us forward. Jf you just have the obligation with no services, 
or if you have the services without obligation, you won't achieve 
what you want. 

Senator Bradley. Are there degrees of difficulty with the various 
levels of welfare populations? 

Professor Mead. Oh, yes. That is why I think it is appropriate for 
some people to say, "Rather than go to work immediately, you 
should enter a job-readiness program of some sort." 

Senator Bradley. I can't hear you. 

Professor Mead. I am sorry. Itether than say to everyone, "You 
should go to work immediately/' we should have some forms of job- 
readiness training or other training for people who are less job- 
ready. I accept that. But for them, that is the job; that is their obli- 
gation to participate in that. And if you put them under the obliga- 
tion, then in fact a significant share of those people will in fact go 
to woik. 

So, the important motivating, enei^izing force is the obligation. 
Senator Bradley. Thank you. 

Dr. Reischauer, you implied that medical care is a problem area. 
Would you be supportive of extending the eligibility for Medicaid 
to someone who has exceeded the poverty level by a certain dollar 
am-^unt? Or would you be in favor of extending the eligibility for 
Medicaid for a certain period of time after that person is over the 
poverty threshhold? Or both? 

Dr. Reischauer. Right now we have a provision in the law which 
allows for an extension of Medicaid coverage for APT)C recipients 
who work their way off of welfare, so to speak. Hieir Medicaid is 
extended for a number of months. And the question is whether 
that should be amended. 

Senator Bradley. It is four? 

Dr. Reischauer. It is nine, now. And states have an option on 
that. 

Senator Moynihak. It is nine, yes, for those who become ineligi- 
ble due to the loss of their earned income disregard. 

Senator Bradley. And the state option is? 

Dr. Reischauer. They -an extend that for six more, beyond that. 

You are in f very diifficult problem here, because Medicaid is a 
relatively comprehensive health insurance system that, while it 
doesn't provide you access to any doctor you might want, turns out 
to be relatively generous compared to the insurance that is offered 
by most employers that offer health insurance, such as the health 
insurance I have. There are no co-payments, there are no deducti- 
bles. And the question is, how do )ou mesh this relatively generous 
public system with tho kinds of msurance that low-wage workers 
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arc receiving, if they are receiving any at all? It is a very, very dif- 
ficult problem. 

You could have people buy into Medicaid, conceivably, for a 
period of time. Have those who have poverty-level earnings pay a 
monthly premium charge to be a part of this i^ystem, but a premi- 
um charge that wouldn't cover the entire costs of the system. 

I have a paper which I will be glad to send you which lists sever- 
al altem?itives along these lines. 

Senator Bradley. Yes, I would very much like to see that. 

Dr. Reischauer. But I don't think it is something where you can 
just say if these people lack coverage; we should extend the cover- 
age,, because you havo to t^k how it is going to mesh with the 
insurance that the rest of society has, and is there going to be re- 
sentment where these two types meet. 

Senator Bradley, Right. Well, if you have a paper, I would like 
to see it, and I am. sure the Chairman would. 

Chairman Moynihan. We would like to have it. 

[The paper follows:] 
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Welfare Reform and 
the Working Poor 



Robert D. Reischauer 



In his February 1986 State of the Union Address, 
President Reagan called for a thorough review of 
the current welfare system and the development of 
a strategy to reduce dependency. This call, together 
with growing public concern over high rates of child 
poverty, the plight of the homeless, the emergence of 
an underclass, and teenage pregnancy, has put welfare 
reform back on the nation's agenda. 

As groups both mside and outside government have 
reviewed the current welfare system with an eye to* 
wards reform, they have consistently concluded that 
existmg programs do not do enough to encourage wel- 
fare recipients to become self-suificient. The policy 
response to this has been a renewed interest in efforts 
to enhance the employabiLty of wel&re recipients, 
reduce the barriers that keep some recipients from 
employment, and increase the motivation of recipients 
to look for jobs. More than three-quarters of the sutes 
have begun to test a « ariety of work-welfare programs 
that offer such activities as basic skills classes, job- 
related training, work expcnence, job search assis- 
tance, day care services, transportation subsidies, 
supported work, wage subsidies, and pubhc sector 
workfare positions. 



The author wouid hke to thank Robert Grcensttm, Sar 
Levaan, and Isabel Sawhdl for their comments and Rob 
Krebs for !us research assistance m the preparation of 
this paper. 



Policy discussions concerning these efforts to move 
welfare recipients iu^ > the workforce have focused 
almost exclusively on the world of welfare and on 
questions like: What treatments shouM be offered? 
Which recipients shouki participate? and. What work 
requirements should be imposed? Uttle attention has 
been given to the work environment into which the 
program participants will move; that is, to the world of 
the low- wage, low-skilled workforce. This is unfortu> 
nate, because the circumstances facing low-income 
workers may significantly influence the effectiveness 
of vork-welfare imtiatives. 

One reason why the circumstances facing the low- 
mcome workforce are important for welfare reform 
and work-welfare imtiatives is that they kmit the assis- 
tance that can be offered to those receiving welfare. 
This constraint arises from the widely>s haired belief 
that those who work and conform to society's expecta> 
tions should be better off than those who depend on 
public assistance. Many would feel it was unfair if 
welfare recipients were offered benefits, educaUon 
and uaming options, job opportumties, and supportive 
services that were significantly more generous than 
those available to the low-mcome working population. 
Resentment could grow and a political backlash might 
develop against welfare programs. In addition, per- 
verse mcentives could be created. Low-income work* 
ers might be drawn to welfare so a*: to avail themselves 
of the greater opportumties provided to those on pub- 
lic assistance. 
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A second reason wh y the circumstances facing low- 
income workers are important for welfare reform and 
worlC'welfarc initiatives is that, for most recipients, 
these circumstjuices represent the realistic alternative 
to the dependent life. While public policy should strive 
to place wel&re recipients in jobs that pay an adequate 
wage« most redpients will fhid their employment op- 
portunities limited to low-wage jobs of the son cur- 
rently held by those with little education and few skills. 
If welfare recipients are to strive for self'sufliciency, 
the y must regard the life style afforded by these jobs as 
an attractive alternative to public assistance. When the 
jobs they can get do not have such appeal, programs 
that try to move people off of welfare must rely on 
regulation and sanctions. Such approaches have never 
proven very successful. 

This paper examines the circumstances facing the 
low-income working population. It documents how, 
formany of those who possess few marketable skills, a 
life of work may not offer much more m the way of 
material comfort than a life o^ dependency. To the 
extent that this is the case, policies must be adopted to 
improve the lot of lowtncome workers before signifi* 
cant welfare benefit improvements can be considered 
and before work*welfare imtiatives can be expected to 
succeed on a wide scale. 

The next section provides some basic information 
about the working poor and near-poor, how many 
'Jtere are today and how their ranks have changed over 
the past decade. It also reviews the various reasons 
why some of those who work find themselves with 
inadequate incomes. The third section compares the 
hfe of the working poor and the life of the welfare 
recipient with respect to two important dimensions of 
government policy, taxes and health insurance. The 
final section of this paper descnbes some of the poli* 



oes that could improve the circumstances of the low> 
income woikmg population. These policies should be 
an integral part of any effort to reform the welfare 
system. 

The Low-Income Working Population: 
How Big? Who? Why? 

Many families and unrelated individuals m Amenca 
work, yet are poor or have incomes that arc uncom- 
fortably close to the poverty threshold. In 1985. there 
were some 3.6 million families who were poor even 
though the household head worked at some time dur* 
ing the year ' (See Table I) Six percent of all families 
and one'half of all poor families were members of the 
working poor. In addition, there were about 2.5 million 
unrelated individuals who worked but were poor. 
Roughly two out of every five poor unrelated individu* 
als worked at some time dunng 1985. The ranks of the 
working near^poor, those who were not poor but had 
mcomes that were below 125 percent of the poverty 
threshold, were made up of 1 .6 million families and 0.8 
million unrelated individuals 

The vast nugonty— some 84 percent—of working 
poor families contained children. Slightly over one* 
third of working poor families (37 percent) were fe- 
male*headed. Seventy-three percent were white and 
23 percent were black. 

While the size of the working poor population has 
declined slightly from the 1983 peak that v^s associat- 
ed with the 1981-2 recession, this population has 
grown substantially during the past decade. The num- 
ber of working poor families was roughly one-third 
greater in 1985 than it was a decade earlier and the 
number of working poor unrelated individuals was 40 
percent larger. 



TabUI: 

Poor and Naar-Poor' Working Families and Individuals, 1975 to 1985 
(Numbars in Thousands). 

YEAR FAMIUES UNRELATED INOIVIOUALS 
Poor Near'P oor poor Near-Poor 

1985 3.630 1^555 2.510 

1984 3,574 1.663 2.577 835 

1983 3.768 1,716 2.686 754 

1980 3,073 1,548 2,221 842 

1975 ^ 2J45 1,544 1,793 611 

« Al»v«pov«tybutb«towi25p«fcwiiolpov«fty ~ 

Sourc« U S BuTMu ol tf» C«f>$ut. Curfnt Popuftiott ««ports. Chtftcttns dc* of m« Poputltion B*iow tt\t Povarty le^ 1 1 ' S«ne3 Num&tf 
i54. 152. 147. 123. and 106 tnd unpubtahcd d«u. 
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There are a number cf dificreni reasons why some 
families and individuals who work find themselves 
poor. For some* in particular the one-third of working 
poor families who worked full-time throughout the 
year, the problem is one of low wages relative to the 
size of their family. A significant fraction of all jobs do 
not pay a wage that, even on a full-time basis, is sufTi- 
cient to support a family above the poverty threshold. 
For example, in I9S5 almost one out of every three 
jobs did not pay enough to keep a family of four with 
no other source of income out of poverty.* (See Table 
2) 

Several recent studies suggest that the proportion of 
jobs in the Amencan economy that Pay enough to 
support a family adequately hias declined m recent 
years. One of these studies found that the fracuon of 
household heads who did not earn enough to keep a 
family of four out of poverty increased from 19.7 per- 
cent in 1979 to 26.1 percent in 1984.' Another study 
esU nutted that over one^half of the net increase in 
employment that occurred between 1979 and 1984 
could be attributed to jobs that paid less than $7,012 
(1984 dollars) per year. This disproportionate growth 
of jobs paying inadequate wages has had a particularly 
pronounced effect on the employment prospects of 
those with little education.^ 

Vanous measures of average wages also suggest 
that the pay provided by many jobs has detenorated in 
recent years. For example* average real hourly earn- 
ings in the private, non-agncultural economy arc some 
6 percent below the peak level which they reached in 
1971 and average real weekly earnings for production 
and non-supervisory workers are 14 percent below the 
levels reached in the early 1970's. 

The minimum wage, which represents the floor un- 
der the entire wage structure, has declined in real value 



as well Fixed in nominal terms at $3 35 an hour since 
January 1981. it has lost over one-quarter of its pur- 
chasing power to inflation. Currently, a single woman 
wnh one child working full-time, full-year at this wage 
can not cam enough to lift her family of two out of 
poverty.^ The income of a family of four whose bread- 
winner worked at a minimum wage job would be only 
62 percent of the poverty threshold. 

For other working poor, the problem is not primarily 
one of low wages, but rather of working at a pan-iime 
)db rather than a full-time job While ( .e American 
economy has generated a tremendous number o^jobs 
over the past decade, an tiicreasing proportion are jobs 
that offer only part-time emploj ment. In 1985. one out 
of SIX jobs in the economy was part-time * While many 
workers volunianly choose part-ume employment be- 
cause of the flexibility such jobs offer, others have no 
opuons and find such jobs to be a cause of poverty In 
1984, 29 percent of the household heads in working 
poor families and 45 percent of poor, working unrelat- 
ed individuals held part-time jobs; one out of ten poor 
working families had a head who worked throughout 
the year at a part-time job 

Family responsibilities, poor health, or a shortage of 
full-time jobs rule out full-time work for many. For 
women who are raismg children, the first of these 
factors is especially important. While two-thirds of all 
mothers with children under age 18 worked in 1984, 
one-third of these working wonrxn did not work fuU- 
ume. The siiuauon facing smgle mothers, who do not 
have a husband's mcome or help with child care, is 
particularly diiticult. Some 44 percent of poor single 
mothers who worked were employed in part-ume jobs 

Some who work and yet find themselves poor have 
inadequate incomes because they do not work 
throughout the year In 1984. roughly two-thirds of 



Tabl«2t 

^•rcMtof Jobs Paying Wages that Ware Insufficient to Support 
Families of Various Sizes Above Poverty Thresholds, 1985. 



Pay Basis 


2 


3 


Family Size 

4 


5 


Houfly 


11 1% 


25.9% 


42.6% 


54.5% 


Non-hourty 


73 


10.0 


16.6 


24.6 


Total 


9.5 


19 2 


31 6 


41 9 



SOMfc* Es«maiMfrornth«M«rcMM5CurrtntPoput«t«nSurvty B«s«0on4compinsorofme0Ovt>mrtshOK)iwrri2O8OtimMth«hourtyw«9t 
rtti $nd S2 tvnM tti* wt«k)y wag« o( ItiOM wfto trg not paxJ by m« hour TM tstimttts would be somewn«t fugMr it aOtMWfWs wtrt m«ot tor m« 
IM lh«t *oi^ hourly job« vt not fui-t«T)« 
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working poor family heads and 55 percent of such 
unrclaicd individuals did not work the entire year be- 
cause ihey experienced some unemployment. Muciof 
this unemployment results from the insubiljty or sea- 
sonality that is characteristic of many lowwagejobs. 
The renwining one-third of the worlcing poor did not 
participate in the labor force for the full year because 
they had health problems, entered retirement, went to 
school, or were needed at home. The diflicuhy of 
balancing work, school schedules and child care 
makes the last of these reasons an important explana* 
tion why many working women with children woik for 
only part of the year. 

The preceding information indicates that there is a 
large and growing population of families and individu- 
als who are trying to make it m the world of work, but 
who are not meeting with great success. Low wages, 
temporary unemployment, a shortage of fulMimejobs 
or the presence of responsibilities that preclude work- 
ing fuU-time throughout the year leave this population 
with inadequate incomes. The problems faced by this 
population deserve, in their own right, to be addressed 
by public policy. Moreover, they must be confronted if 
we hope to motivate welfare recipients to increase 
their work effort and thereby become more self*sufl)> 
cient. 

Government Policies and the Working Poor 

Most goverrunent programs that are directed at *he 
lowincome population assist the working and non* 
working poor without distinction. Housing assistance 
programs, nutrition programs, education assistance, 
and job training eflbrts differentiate on the basis of 



income, not the ongin of thai income However, the 
same can not be said for the tax system or for health 
policies In recent years, both have tended to pla<*e the 
working poor at a disadvantage. 

All low*income Americans, regardless of the source 
of their income, pay sc * taxes Sales and excise 
taxes, which depend on a family's level and pattern of 
expenditures as well as its state of residence, hit the 
working poor and welfare recipients alike.^ This is not 
true for income or payroll taxes. Transfer payments, 
such as welfare, are not subject to such levies, while 
earned income is In recent years, this distinction has 
become increasingly important as the income thresh- 
olds above whicn lamilies of different sizes must pay 
income taxes have fallen and as payroll tax rates, 
which are appbed to all earnings up to a maximum, 
have risen. 

In 1948. a family of four co .Id cam up to $12,170 
(1986 dollars), or 10 percent more than the poverty 
threshold, before it owed any federal income tax By 
1986, this tax threshold had declined to about $9,570. 
or 14 percent below the poverty threshold,* Because 
the values of the personal exemption , the zero bracket 
amount, and the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 
have not been increased as fast as inflation, the tax 
burden on a working family with poverty level earn- 
ings has risen substantially over the past decade.* In 
1975, such a family received a refundable credit or 
payment through the EITC equal to 4,55 percent of its 
mcome; by 1986 that same family was required to pav 
income taxes equal to 3.26 percent of its income. '''^ 
(See Table 3) The Tax Reform Act of 1986, which is 
discussed m the next section, will reduce these bur* 
dens significantly starting in 1987. 



Table 3: Average Tax Rate for a Four Person Family 
with Poverty Level Income from Earnings 



Ytar 


Poverty 


Average Tax 


Year 


Poverty 


Average Yax 




Lavel 


Rate 




Level 


Rate 


1948 


$2,459 


0.0 


1980 


$ 6.416 


^.66 


1955 


2.735 


0 45 


1981 


9,289 


1.89 


1960 


3.025 


2.13 


1982 


9.859 


2.89 


1965 


3.223 


0.97 


1983 


10,176 


3.13 


1970 


3.966 


1.94 


1984 


10.609 


3 43 


1975 


5.497 


-4.55 


1985 


10,988 


3.37 


1978 


6.663 


•2.01 


1986 


11.213* 


3.26 


1979 


7,414 


-4.33 




'estimate 





Sourc. Eugen. Si«u«f1. wyj PmjI VAwn "Th«Taxilx>notP0O'inCLowi#lnco(Ti«V\torMTS mJACkA ***y**i*^vx).iMddtnOvtotPontlY A 
fttKft ol Tht ^fOitct on th9 WfttMn ol P»milnrt AnHficvl Honions Found4l>on WisNngton 1M6 
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In recent years, state income taxes have also tended 
to take a bigger and bigger b!'e out of the incomes of 
the working poor. In 1950, few sutcv impo^d income 
Uxcs on families with poverty level earnings This 
situation changed during the 1960s and 1970s asmore 
states imposed levies on income and as tax rates in^ 
crnsed, Between 1977 and 1983. the average state 
personal income tax rate for a family with $10,000 of 
incon)c (1979 dollars) rose frcn 1.54 to I 98 percent " 

The mtyv tax burden on the working poor, of 
course, is the payroll tax which rr^^^nces the social 
security and medicare programs. Thi» burden has nsen 
steadily in the post-war pcnod. In 1948 a tax of 1 
percent of earnings was levied on both employers and 
employees; by 1970 this rate had nscn to 4 8 percent; 
by 1980, to 6.08 percent, and by 1986. to 7 15 percent 
ihw. a family of four with poverty level earnings will 
pay about S800 in payroll taxes for 1986. 

In all, a family with earnings equal to the poverty 
threshold pays roughly 12 percent of its earnings m 
taxes which are not levied on the welfare recipient 
This effectively reduces the difference between the 
resources available to those who work and those who 
are dependent on welfare. 



Many of the working poor also have less proieciion 
against health care expenditures than does the welfare 
population Most non aged Amencans obtain health 
insurance for themselves and their families through 
their jobs or the jobs of another family member But 
many low-wagejobs provide little or no such coverage 
and individually-purchased health insuranvC tends to 
be very expensive In 1984. roughly three-quarters of 
wage and salary workers who were poor worked in 
jobs that did not offer group health insurance Seven' 
ty-four pcrcewt of those who held jobs from which they 
earned less than SlO.OOOdunngthe year did not have 
group health insurance through their place of employ- 
ment.'* 

Part-time jobs and jobs in small firms tend not to 
offer employer or union provided group health insur- 
ance. Such insurance is also frequently not provided in 
certain industries and occupations (See Table 4) For 
example, while 85 percent of men employed in execu- 
tive or managenal occupations had job-related health 
insurance, only one out of four women in service occu- 
pations enjoyed such coverage 

Even when health insurance is available, low-uage 
employees often have to bear more of the cost of that 



Tabl« 4; P^rc^nt of Wag« and Salary Workers Not Covorod by 

Employor or Union Providod Group Hoalth Plan 

By Soloctod Industrios, Occupations and Earnings, 1984 



A. Industry/Occupation 


Male 


Female 


All Industnes/Occupations 


33.2% 


48.3% 


Industnes 






Agriculture. Forestry. 




76 3 


Fishery 


751 


Construction 


47 0 


516 


Retailing 


548 


704 


Persor^al Services 


65 2 


835 


Entertainment. 






Recreation 


65 1 


73.9 


Occupations 






Technical. Sales. 






Admin. Support 


27 6 


46 4 


Services 


55 2 


74 7 




Male 


Female 


B. Eamingi Level 


Full-Time Part-Time 


FulUTime Part-Time 


Under $10,000 


65 9% 88.7% 


57 4% 86.9% 


$10,000 to S20.000 


24.2 53.2 


20 1 48.5 


OverS20.000 


91 27 5 


13 2 36.5 



Sourc* BuTfAw C th« C^nujt Cuff»ni PoDvlMUon AtPo^t Ch4fftC*ns'X9 o4 Hou»«^Oio tnc Pinons RtCAtvin; S«i«C(c4 Moncayi D*n*ta 
iM4-S«f*nP-«0 No MO Nov«fT«>r 19SS 
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coverage than do hiph-wagc workers Employers or 
unjons pjckcd up the I'uH Ub for more than 40 percent 
of the group pohcies covcnng full-time, full-year work- 
ers earning over $25,000, however, they paid the full 
cost for only onc-qu*rter of the policies covenng full- 
time, full-year workers earning less than $10,000 

The limited evidence available also suggests that 
policies covering lowsncome workers are less ade- 
quate than those covering the high- income work- 
force.'^ Deductibles and coinsurance rates arc proba- 
bly higher, reimbursement standards lower, cata- 
strophic coverage more limited, and dependent 
coverage less prevalent Policy holers with less ade- 
quate plans tend to have higher out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures. 

In contrast to many of the working poor, welfare 
recipients do have fairly adequate health car<: cover- 
age This protection is provided through the Medicaid 
program, which covers the full cost of hospitalizaticn, 
doctor's services and a range of other medical needs. 
In over half of the sutts. Medicaid pays for eyeglass- 
es, prescription diu^^s and denud care. While Medicaid 
coverage ts fairly comprehensive, a patient's choice of 
providers is severely mnitcd because many doctors, 
reacting to low Medicaid fee schedules, do not partici- 
pate in the program. Measured by expenditures, the 
annual value of Medicaid protection for the typica! 
AFDC mciher and her two children was about Sl,700 

Recent profrun expansions have extended Medic- 
aid coverage to some, but not many, of the working 
poor and nev*poor. Cert tin pregnant women and 
young children who meet thcv sute's income and 
resource limits for Aid to Faniilies with Depoulent 
Children (AFDC) have been eligible for Medicaid 
since October 1984 even if they do net meet the other 
eUgibaity requirement* for AFDC.'* Stales may 
choose to extend Medicaid coverage to two-parent 
families that meet the sute's AFDC income and re- 
source limits even m cases where one parent is cm> 
ployed and the sute has no cash assistance program 
for two-parti>t fvnilies with an unemployed breadwin- 
ner. 

In addition, thin^'five states oflcr Medicaid cover- 
age to the "medically needy." To be ciasiified as 
"medically needy," a family with dependent children 
must have an income that, after deducting medical 
expenses, faljs below 133.3 percent of the sute's 
AFDC payment standard. The family must also meet 
the sute's non-inconie eligibility requiremenu for re- 
ceiving AFDC. These include not only restrictions on 
family structure bu; uiso resource limits that exclude 
families who have more than minimal assets.'* Few 
lowincome working fanulies benefit from the "medi- 
cally needy" coven^ and those that do might have to 



spend several thousand dolUrs on medical caie and 
sell most of their a$sc«s Therefore, for the vast major- 
ity of low-income working population. Medicaid 
represents, at most, a very limited form of catastrophic 
insurance, not sanething that helps to pay the day-in 
and day-out costs of med'cal care. 

Taking both taxes and medical care into accour . 
I he matenat standard of living available to many low- 
wage working families may not be much better th;n 
that afforded to families who depend on public assis- 
Unce. In the average sutc. a family of four v^ith pover- 
ty level earnings would have disposable resources thut 
are less than 25 percent above those of a ^^'clfare fam- 
ily, m a high-benefit state su^h as California, the work- 
ing family could find itself 6 pereeni worse off than a 
family on welfare." 

Viewed from the perspective of the welfare recipi« 
em. the seif-sufficient life may not seem very appcal- 
mg. In the average sute, a welfare mother of two who 
finds a joh earning just enough to cross the poverty 
threshold (about $4.20 per hour in 1986) would see her 
disposable resources nse by over 45 pe.xent, a signifi- 
cant mcrease over the level provided hy a life of depen- 
dency. However, if she has tc pick up the costs of 
medica! care for her family because her job provides 
no health insurance, and has to spnkl S3I per v^k on 
day care, this increase would s}^nk to less than 10 
percent. 

In a high4)enefit sute such as California, her situa* 
tion would be improved by less than 10 percent as a 
result of working fu1<time. In effect, her net wage 
would bo less than S0.40 per hour. If she had to pay for 
day care and medical care, her situation could actually 
be worsened by taking a job. 

But even these examples may overstate the realistic 
alternatives facing many wel^e recipic its because 
the earnings prospecu for the avenge welfare mother 
are generally quite limited. For one thing. full«time, 
full-year work may not be realistic for someone trying 
to raise several young children without help. Tot an- 
other, a wage of $4 .20 an hour may not be attainable. 
Over half of all welfare mothers do not have hi$t. 
school diplomas, close to one«third have no previous 
work experience, nnd the vast nuvority of those who 
have held a iob have worked at relatively unskilled 
occupations.** In I9S5. over half of working women 
who lacked a high school diploma held jobs that, on a 
full-time, full-year basis, did not pay enojfh to support 
a family of three— 4he median size of an AFDC fam- 
ily— «bovc the poverty threshold. Presumably, many 
of the women who are ctmently working command 
higher wages than the average welfare recipient can 
cam when she fu'st leaves the welfare roUs 

Of course, the attractiveness of the self-sufficient 
Ufe to the welfare rectptent depetxls not only upon a 
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comparison of the net income available from employ- 
ment with that provided by welfare There arc also 
other satisfactions, benefits, aggravations and costs 
associated with the two altemaUve ways of life. Work 
can provide a sense of idenUty and a feeling of pnde 
that L^mcs from knowing one is self'SufTicient. Wel- 
fare may stigmatize an individual and foster fcehngs of 
inadequacy and low self-esteem. Most jobs broaden 
one's horizons and are a source of ei\)oyable personal 
interactions and friendships. But emoloyment also en- 
tails extra costs for clothing, transportation and child 
care. Time forhousework, family and leisure activities 
is lost. Anxieties and tensions may arise from unsatis- 
factory chiki care arrangements or from a difficult job 
environment. For the most part, these dimensions are 
difHcult to quantify, mtangible and subject to wide 
variations across individuals atxljob situations. 



Policies to Assist the Working Poor 

Policies should be adopted to help the low-income 
working population both because *his group deserves 
assistance in its battle to remain self-sufficient and 
beouise such potides are a prerequisite to any effort to 
reform the wet&ire system. Macro-economic policy 
must play an important role in this effort. As long as 
the nation tolerates a rate of unemployment that is 
ck>se to 7 percent, the ranks of the working poor will 
belaife. In such an enviroiunent»Dumy will find them- 
sel>'es unemployed for part of the year or confined to 
jobs with sbottoaed work schedules. Slack labor mar- 
kets also keep the real wages of many jobs from rising. 
For those earning sub-poverty incomes, the failure of a 
pay check to keep pace with inflation is especially 
cniel. 

But the focus of efforts to help the working poor 
must extend beyond a reliance on macro-economic 
policy. Steps should be taken in the areas of wage» tax, 
and health policy to ensure that those who work do not 
find themselves at a disadvantage and that welfare 
recipients who make the e5ort to become self suffi- 
cient through work improve their circumstances signif- 
icantly. 

Wage Policy 

The ideal way to raise the wages of low-income work- 
ers, is to raise their producuvity through mcreased 
education, tiaimng and job experience. However, 
such policies take time and often are not very reahsuc 
for middle-age and older workers. While awaiung the 
results of such longer-term strategies, we could raise 
and mdex the minimum wage. From 1962 until 1979, a 
fub-time, full-year worker could earn enough at the 
minimum wage to support a fanuly of three at close to 



or slightly above the poverty threshold The current 
hourly minimum wage of S3.35 would have to be in- 
creased to about $4.35 in 1987 to re-establish th;:t stan- 
dard This level would be approximately SO 17 higher 
than the level needed to restore the purchasing power 
that the minimum wage has lost smce it was last raised 
in 1981. 

An alternative would be to Ue the minimum wage to 
some measure of average wages in the economy. Over 
the penod 1962 to 1981, the minimum wage averaged 
48.2 percent of the average gross hourly earnings for 
producUon and nonsupervisory workers in pnvate 
non-agricultural industnes. The minimum wage would 
have to be raised to about $4.36 per hour for this 
relationship to be re-established in 1987. 

If the minimum wage were tied to the amount need- 
ed to support a family of three at the poverty thresh- 
old, it would automatically be adjusted for changes in 
the cost of bving. This might be regarded as inappro- 
priate during periods of inflationary shock when the 
r:al wages of other workers tend to fall. Thus, it may 
be more sensible to adopt the indexing procedure used 
for social security benefits when the trust fund re- 
serves are relatively low. Under this procedure, the 
minimum wage would be increased each year by the 
lesser of the increase in wages or in prices. If the 
annual adjustment were made on the basis of wages, 
the shortfall relative to prices would be made up when 
real wages began to grow again. 

Over the kmg rtm, the relative value of a minimum 
wage Ued to the cost of living would decline if real 
wages and real standards of living rose. This would not 
be the case if the minimum wage were ued to some 
measure of average wages. 

Increasing the minimum wage is no panacea; in fact. 
It is a rather blunt instrument for improvmg the bving 
staiulards of the working poor. In 1985, fewer than one 
in five workers who were paid at or below the mini- 
mum wage lived in a poor family; approximately one in 
seven workers eanung between $3,36 and $4.35 was 
poor. Fewer than one in eight minimum-wage worken 
and workers earning between $3.36 and $4.35 bved in a 
family with an mcome between the poverty threshold 
and one and one-halbf times that threshold.^ Thus the 
vast m^ority of those who would benefit directly from 
an increase in the mtnimtun wage would not be among 
the working poor or near-poor. 

Increasing the mirumtun wage is also a policy that 
would raise some difficult tradeoffs. To the extent that 
labor costs were pushed up, this policy would be infla- 
u'onary and could have a small detrimental impact on 
the nation's competiUve posiuon. Roughly 15 million 
workers would be directly affected if the nunimum 
wage were mcreased to w4 35; another large group 
would be indirectly affiected by efforts to maintain 
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wage differentials between mimmum.wage and above 
minimum- wa^ jobs. Because of the inflationary con> 
sequences and because employers may experience dif- 
ficulties accommodating a single large wage increase, 
it would be prudent to phase in the new standard over 
several years. Four annual increases of S0.37 per hour 
would bring the minimum wage to nx^y the level 
needed in 1990 to support a family of three at the 
poverty thresbokl 

A second difficult tradeoff involves employment. 
Faced with a higher cost for labor, some employers 
win cut back their workforce or reduce hours. This 
impaa is bicdy to have the most effect on teenagers 
and others with the fewest marketable skills and the 
least solid attachment to the labor force. While the 
persistence of high teenage unemployment rates 
makes this possibility partiailarly troublkigt it should 
be noted that most teenagers (62 percent in 1965) are 
cuxiently paid more than the minimum wage.^* £sti> 
mates suggest that job opportunities for teenagers 
would be reduced by about one percent for every ten 
percent rise in the minimum wage. These disemptoy- 
ment effects may be softened a bit by the tightening of 
youth labor markets that is expected to take place as 
the size of the teenage cohort shrinks over the coming 
decade. 

Nevertheless, serious conskieiation shodd be given 
to rsuhiishing an alteroative mimmum wage for teen- 
agers. This rate could be limited to high school age 
teenagers (18 and under) who generally do not work 
fulMime throughout the year. Such a differentiation 
woukl reduce the temptation to leave school before 
graduation. A teenage minimtmi wage could be set at 
the level needed to support a funily of two at the 
poverty thresbokt-about S3.55 an hour in 1967. 

For the past few yean, the issue of a youth mini- 
mum wage has genorated an intense debate in which 
proponents have tended to exaggerate its benefits and 
opponents have often exaggerated its costs. The na- 
tion should not aUow this disagreement to further para- 
lyze efforts to restore the minimtmi wage toalevel that 
can support a family. 

Hourly wage subsidies offer an alternative to in- 
creasing the minimum wage. The principal earner liv- 
ing in a family with children could be provided a subsi- 
dy equal to one-half of the difference between $6 and 
the worker's hourly wage rate.^ Such a subsidy would 
reward work by giving more to those who worked the 
k>ngest hours. It would be weU>t2jgeted because, per 
hour of work, the biggest subsidies would go to those 
who were paid the lowest wages. A minimum wage, 
full-time, fun-year worker would receive a wage subsi- 
dy of roughly *2J50 under this scheme. 

While wage subsidies have much to recommend 
titem, they represent a major change in policy that 



might take several year to enact and implement. New 
mechanisms would have to be established to ensure 
accurate reporting of hours. Changes may have to be 
made in the tax code to recapture subsidies given to 
those whose corumstanccs improved markedly over 
the course of the year. 

TaxPoBcy 

The Tax Reform Act of 1966 ehminated the federal 
income tax burden on the working poor aitd greatly 
reduced this burden on the near-poor. When changes 
are fully implemented in 1968. the income levels at 
which families begin to owe federal income taxes v-^ll 
be above the poverty threshokls for all family sizes. A 
mother with two chiklren will not have a positive tax 
liability until her income exceeds 143 percent of the 
poverty threshoki; for a ouuTied couple with two chil- 
dren the corresponding figure will be 124 percent. 

The h'beralization of the Earned Income Tax Credit 
contained in the Tax Reform Act of 1^ represents a 
nia|or benefit for the working poor. This credit , which 
is available to fiunilies with chiklren, wOl be set at 14 
percent of family earnings up to $6,200.^ The maxi- 
mum credit of $868 wiQ be reduced by SO.IO for every 
dollar of income the fiunDy has above $9«770. Thus, a 
credit win be received by aD those with incomes below 
$18,470. If thb credit exceeds a family's tax liability, 
the credit wiQ be refunded. This wiQ be the case for all 
working poor bmilies with chiklren. In 1968, a four- 
person &mily with earnings just at the poverty thresh- 
oki wiQ receive a payment of S640 or 5.29 percent of its 
pre-credit income. 

The working poor could be helped even more 
through further enhancements of the ETTC. One such 
improventent woukl be to pro vkle larger funilies with 
bigger credits through the ETTC. Under current law, 
the credit does not vary by famDy size. Thus a family 
consisting of a mother and a cfaiU with earnings of 
$7,000 a year win receive the same $868 credit in 1988 
Hi a&mily of six with the same income. If both of these 
families were to earn just enough to reach the poverty 
threshoki for their family size, the two-person family 
woukl receive an ETTC payment for $868, while the 
larger fanuly would receive only $239. 

A straightforward method of adjusting the ETTC by 
£unily size woukl be to increase the credit rate accord- 
ing to the immber of dependents. A four percentage 
point increase for each additional dependent would 
add about $250 per additknal dependent to the size of 
the maximum credit.^ If this adjustment were limited 
to dependent children, not spouses or related adults, 
the structure of the ETTC would reflect the special 
difiicuJiies faced by single-parent families. 

Several other adjustments could be made m the 
EITC to assist the working poor even more. Fu^t, the 
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EITC couki be extended to childless coupies and inde> 
pendent single individuals. If this were done, there 
would be less need to raise the mtnumim wage to the 
levels discussed eariier. Secoo^^ the basic credit levels 
could be raised above the amounts provided in the Tax 
Rcfonn Act of 1966. After the scheduled social securi- 
ty tax increases of 1968 and 1990 take effect, the en- 
hanced ETTC win not fuDy offset the payroll taxes paid 
by some woitiqg poor £unilies.^ Finally, further ef- 
forts could be nnde to ensure that those who will be 
eUfible for a refund through the ETTC receive that 
payment on an advance basts rather than in a lump 
sum payment after they have filed their tax return. 
' inently, fewer than two of every one thousand tax 
units receiving an ETTC refund obtain their payment 
on an advance basis. 

AnotherareaoftaxpoUcythai could be modified to 
provide more help to the working poor is the child and 
dependent care credit.^ Single working parents and 
families in which both parents work are currently al- 
lowed to take a tax credt etjual to a fraction of theu* 
digiUe cfaikf care expenses. Expenditures of up to 
$2,400 are eligible for £unities with one child and 
S4,80O for those with more than one child. The cre<fit is 
30 percent of the eligible expenditures for families with 
incomes bek>w $10,000, 20 percent for UsaUks with 
incomes exceeding $28,000, and between 20 and 30 
percent for £umlie$ with intennediate mcomes. 

Bar the most part, low-income working families 
have not utilized the child care credit because, even 
with the credit, they can not ifford paid forms of child 
care. The credit has largely helped the middle class. In 
1983, fewer than one out of ten benefidaries of this 
credit had an adjusted gross income bek>w $10,000; 
less than one percent of the total tax expenditure bene- 
fited such k>w-income families. With the increase in 
the tax thresholds, the child care credit will cease to 
benefit any of the worlung poor. 

Two changes coukl make this credit of some value 
to the working poor. The first would be to raise the 
percentage of expenditures that can be credited from 
30 to 50 percent for those in the k>west mcome brack- 
ets. The second would be to make the credit refund- 
able. This would ensure that the working poor receive 
some benefit from this proviskm of the tax code once 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986 is fiiBy implemented. 

Reforms in state tax pdicy could also help the work- 
ing poor. Tax thresfaokls for most state income taxes 
are far below the poverty thresholds. Increasmg num- 
bers of working poor are finding themselves with state 
tax UabihUe;.. Between 1980 and 1983 the number of 
poor fomilies that paid state income taxes increased by 
30 percent. 

States should take their cue from federal policymak- 
ers and raise the mcome levels at which families first 



begin to owe taxes to levels that are above the poverty 
thresholds. The next few years arc a good umc to 
undertake sucn reforms. The changes m federal tax 
policy will affect the income tax revenues af 44 states 
and force many to review their t£x codes.^ Thirty-four 
states will see their revenues increase as a result of the 
new federal law. A portion of this wmdfall should be 
dffected at provkling tax relief for the working poor. 

Hciitti Policy 

Roughly 15 percent of the population has neither pub- 
lic nor private health insurance coverage.^ Low-m- 
come workers and their families make up a large sha. e 
of this population. Their situation contrasts sharply 
with the adequate medical protection provided to wel- 
fare recipients through the Medicaid prt^^ram. While 
steps should be taken to provide the low-income work- 
ing population with more adequate protection against 
large health expenditures, all of the mechamsms for 
accomplishing this objective have some serious draw> 
backs. 

In the past few years, the strategy that has been 
followed has been to extend Medicaid benefits to in- 
creasing numbers of low-income persons who are not 
wel£ut recipients. The most recent, and potentially 
far-reaching, expansion of this sort was contained in 
the budget reconciliation act for fiscal year 1987 (PL 
99-509). Under this l^islaikm, states will have the 
option <^ extending Medicaid to all pregnant women, 
and children up to the age of five, who live in poor 
bmilies.^ Thus , Medicaid coverage need no longer be 
limited to those receiving AFDC, those living in cer- 
tain family structures and those with large medical 
expenditures. However, many states may not be able 
to take advantage of this option because they do not 
have the resources to pay theu* share of the costs 

Recent legislation has also extended Medicaid cov- 
erage to families who lose their AFDC eligibility due to 
mcreased income from work or child support. The 
Deficit Reduction Act of 2984 (PL 98-369) lengthened 
the period of Medicaid protection for those with in- 
creased earnings from four to lune months and allowed 
states the option of an additkinal six-month extension. 
It was hoped that this would make welfare recipients 
more willing to seek jobs because they would know 
that they would not lose their pubbc h^th insurance 
protecuon until they were well established m the work- 
force. The Child Support Enforcement Amendments 
of 1984 (PL 98-378) required states to extend Medicaid 
coverage for four months to those who lose their 
AFDC eligibility because of increased child support 
payments. 

The strategy of extending Medicaid to increasing 
numbers of bw-mcome persons raises a number of 
problems First, it is a relatively expensive approach 
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because Medicaid provides falriy comprehensive pro- regulatory approach wouid require all employe*^ to 
tection and few tncentives for providers or pauents to offer their employe*-- ' yasic health insurance phn thai 
restrain their use of services. Second, this strategy met some m.' -^i-ai standards. The regulations would 
raises questions of&imess; some low-income workers have to specify the proportion of the premium that 
are given firee Medicaid coverage because they do not would be paid by the employee, the provisions for 
have employer-provided health insurance, while oth- family coverage, and the conditions under which an 
crs of equal means may have a less comprehensive employee could choose not to participate. If the em- 
work-related plan which requires a moderate employ- ployee contributions were sigTiiflcant and the partici- 
ee contribution, coinsurance and deductibles. Third, pation voluntary, many low-income workers might 
Jiose employers that offer group health plans may be choose to go without insurance. If the emp jyers had 
templed to drop them if a significant fraction of their to pay a significant amount for this coverage, there 
workforce is eligiblr for an expanded Medicaid alter- could be disemployment and inflationary rcpercus- 
nalive. sions from such a mandate. Small firms, new firms and 
One way of extending Medicaid to more of the low- employers with high worker turnover would encoun' -r 
income, uncovered population while minimizing these ddliculties meeting a mandate to provide a group 
problems would be to permit those who do not have health plan. 

employment-related insuruKC to "buy into" Medic- Sute insurance pools represent an alternative that 

aid. Such participants would be required to pay a could overcome some of these problems. Under this 

monthly premium as well as deductibles and coinsur- approach, each state would be required to establish an 

ance. The fees could be keyed to Camily income or insurance pool that would provide health insurance to 

could be set at ila» rates as they arc in private policies, all workers who were not covered by employer-pro- 

Because of the expense mvolved. many may still vided plans. The public insurance plans could vary 

choose to go without health insurance. The pubhc from state to state and would provkle only very basic 

costs of such a program could be very high if those hospital and major medical prelection, 

who do opt to "buy in* * do so because they have more The pools could be supported by an employer-paid 

serious health problems. payroll tax similar to the unemployment insurance tax. 

A second strategy for providing more adequate This tax would be levied only on the wages of workers 

health insurance to k>w-income workers is to encour- who were not covered by an employer-provkled plan 

age more employers to offer health insurance plans, that njet certain minimal standards. Thus, employers 

enrich the benefits of existing (dans and extend them to would have an incentive to provide their own policies, 

dependents of their workers. This could be done The tax rate couM be kept at a moderate level if many 

through tax subsidies or regulation. The former may of those whose wages were m the tax base did not 

not be very cfifective because many of the employers actually utilize the insurance because they were cov- 

who do not offer health insurance or who provide ered under the more h'beral policies of another member 

marginal pobcies are small firms, new firms or finan- of their famihcs. Over one-third of the workers who do 

daily weak companies, all of which tend to have low not have employment-related health insurance are 

or no tax liabilities. covered imder a policy of a parent or spouse. The 

Several recent policy initiatives have opted for the ip.surance provided through the state pools could be 

regulatory approach. The fiscal year 1986 budget rec- extended to those receiving unemployment benefits if 

oncilialion act (PL 99-272) requires businesses with these payments were subject to the new health insur- 

more than 20 emptoyees that have group health plans ai>ce payroll tax. 

to extend coverage to the widows and divorced Exicndmg health insurance to more of the low-in- 
spouses and dependents of workers for three years: come working population is a difficult and expensive 
workers who have quit or been laid off can receive undertaking. It is difficult because of the complex way 
insurance for up to 18 months. Few may take advan- in which health insurance is currently provided. Em- 
tage of these options because the participants must pay ployers, unions, voluntary organizauons. indivkluals 
the fuD cost of the plan plus a 2 percent admimstrative and government programs all play a role. New pro- 
fee. The fiscal year 1987 rjconciliaiion act (PL 99-509) grams should not mduce these players to reduce their 
will extend health insurance coverage to more uncov- current efforts. It is expensive because health care 
ered part-umc workers. It requires employers that of- co5' '-c very hi^. The health insurance enjoyed by 
fergroup policies to extend insurance to all employees most professional workers costs between $750 and 
who work more than 17.5 hours a w^ek. $2,000 a year for the employee and more for family 
Forthc most part, the regulatory measures that have coverage. For some employers, such an expenditure 
been enacted have been mcremenia! A more radical may represent a prohibitive increase in the cost of 
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labor, paniculaily for a low-skilled wurker man indus- 
try facing international competition. For the low-wage 
worker, stniggUrg to make ends meet, the cost of 
health insurance may be equally unaffordable. While it 
is reasonable to expect both low-wage workers and 
their employers to bear part of the burden for health 
msviance, some public resources will have to be ex- 
pended if adequate health proteciion is to be extended 
to a substantial fraction of the low-income working 
population. 

Condttsion 

The effort to reform the welfare system has focused 
attentl.>n on work and seUT-sulHciency. This is certain- 
ly a positive development. It reflects a renewed con- 
viction that many welfare recipients can and should 
participate in the economic mainstream It also reflects 
society's willingness to devote more resources to fa- 
cilitate this particip^iion. 

However, the shining hope of self-sufTiciency for 
welfare recipients should not blind us to the bleak 
reality faced by many low-income workers who are 
not welfare-dependent. Despite their best efforts, 
these workers and their families often lead lives with 
no tore material comfort than that provided by a 
w* je check. They have been largely neglected by 
puinicpdicy which has focused on the dependent poor 
and the poHtkally powerful middle<lass. 

Policies can be developed to assist this group who 
are striving to remain self-sufficient. These policies 
will not only help the working poor, but also will serve 
to modvate welfare recipients m their effort to become 
more self-sufficient. 
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pud fiar2(M hours per year For this to be the case, the worker would have 
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Fetknlem, 198^96, Washmgioa. D C. February 1916 
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and beyond assume that the yc*r-(»^year rtse m the CPI wiU be 2 percent (br 
I9SS to 1916 Md 3J percetf for the fbUowmg yearv 

9. The Eire was added to the tax code m 1975 lo 1916. it provided 
taxp«ycTS with depctideitt chOdreo wnh a civdit equal to 1 1 percent of the 
first SS.OOO canmgs. The maximum credit of SS50 was reduced by 12.22 
cents for each dollar ofadbusied gross moome above S6.500 T1ius.taxpay- 
ers wnh atbustcd gross ncomes above SlIXOO were not diyble for the 
EITCIDI9S6 

10 Tlus discussion rdicsontheexcetlemanelystsof taxation oflhepoorby 
£u|^ Steurle aad Wilsoo m "The TaiatiOo of the Poor aad Lower 
lnaomtV/oAm"m Ladders OiM of Povtrty AR^ortofdtehoitaonifie 
Wetftre ofFmtulm, iack Meyer, editor. Amcncan Horizons Fouadatxni, 

I9«6 

II DamelR FeenbeifandHwey S Rosea, "State Penonal Income and 
Sales Taxes. 1977.19K3." m Srvdta m Stale jnd Local Pubfic Finance, 
Harvey S Rosen.editor.NatioQaiBureauof Economic Research, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1966. 

12 Many low-wage workers who are not covered by heahh msunnce 
through their pUoe of work are covered by a work«rrlated policy held by 
another member of their family Sec U S Bureau of Census Cttrmi 
PopvlMton Repora, ' Cbanaenttics of Households and Pmons Receiv- 
ing Selected Noncash BeoefSu P-60 Number 130 Wsshtaglon. 
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average rate) Ux)i stamps and out-cT pocket medical expenses of Si 500 
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estimates prepared b> the Committee on ways and Means U S Hooieof 
Representatives 

It The most recent national figures on the detailed charactcnstics of 
welfare reapicnts are for 1979 See. U S Depanmem of Hctlth and Hu> 
man Servtces. * Ajd to Famdies With Dependent Children 1979 Reciptent 
Characienstxs Study Pan I Demographic and Program StausiKS." 
Washmgion. DC . March IK2. 

19 The ruII-time.fuU-yeareamin(sofaininimum*wagewoTlerre{aUveto 
the poverty tlmhold for afamily of three (or the I960fo 1986 pcnod were 
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Senator Bradley. Mr. Lerman, would you say once more, suc- 
cinctly, what are your thoughts on child support assurance? 
Professor Lerman. My first comment on the medical? 
Senator Bradley. If you disagree. 

Professor Lerman. No. I just wanted to extend the point that I 
mentioned regarding the health area. I think, there, what we don't 
want to do is extend a welfare-oriented system, it seems to me. 
Rather, we want to move to a more mainstream system, so that 
even people on welfare may seem like they are in types of pro- 
grams—HMO's and insurance-type plans— that working people are 
in. 

My proposal for dealing with that is to have states have a range 
of providers, as employers do now. And then when people get jobs, 
they would pay a part of the premium, as Bob mentioned, but that 
we could perhaps finance a good deal of this by having a contribu- 
tion from those employers who don't now provide health insurance. 

Now, many times in states, what we do is, to cover the uninsured 
we have these pools that current employers who provide health in- 
surance have to contribute more. Their insurance rates go higher. 
So, I think that that would be one way of handling it. Still, the de- 
tails need to be worked out. 

As far as the child support assurance, the basic idea— you are fa- 
miliar with the Wisconsin model, I presume. 

Senator Moyndian. Yes, we are. 

Professor Lerman. Well, I applaud the Wisconsin model. I hope 
it goes forward. I like it. The one thing that I am a little hesitant 
about is the fact that for one child the assured benefit is $3000. 
Now, they also have a provision which says that the father, the 
absent father, must pay, if he has one child, 17 percent of his earn- 
ings. And that would require that that absent father make some- 
thing like $18,000 a year. Now, that is well above what, say, 30-40 
percent of such fathers make, and I think that changes the nature 
of the program. 

What you want to tell people regarding this program is: 

Here is a program which pays people an assured benefit, only to the extent that 
the state has failed to either establish paternity, to establish an agreement, or to 
collect the payment. 

Now, if you set the benefit very high, what you are sa3ring is, 
"Well, we are also making an income-supplement program out of 
it " In other words, "We aren't collecting it just because we failed 
to collect; because, even at realistic levels of what he would earn, 
we wouldn't have collected that much." That was my only amend- 
ment to the Wisconsin model. 

Senator Bradley. But you are not advocating lowering the per- 
centage? 

Professor Lehman. No, not lowering the percentage, but not 
trying to do everything with the assured benefit. I think we need 
this combination approach. 

Senator Moynwan. I would like to spend another hour with the 
three of you, but two distinguished governors have arrived, dug out 
of their various snowbanks, and we have our very good friend 
Gerald McEntee here. 
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Don't go away. I am going to ask each of you if you would do 
something for the committee. 

The largest new source of revenue, coming out of Mr. Mead's no- 
tions in ''Beyond Entitlement/' and so forth, is this whole question 
of child assurance that Senator Bradley was just talking about. 

Would you write us a judgment of what we could realistically 
expect to pick up in revenue if we really start getting serious about 
this, and giving states standards that they have to meet, and how 
you might suggest it could be done? We have to be realistic about 
our budget situation. And also, we are not doing this just as a 
matter of funds; we are doing it as a statement of principle. I 
mean, if you bring children into the world, you have responsibility 
for them. 

I have a dear friend who was President Johnson's principal advi- 
sor on educational matters. He recently said that in their family 
the rule is, "By the time you are 40, you're on your own and out of 
. the house." But they are not sure they are going to pull it off. 
[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, we thank you very much. 

I see Senator Danforth is here, because his distinguished Gover- 
nor has arrived as well. 

Would Governor Kean and Governor Ashcroft be generous 
enough to let Mr. McEntee testify first? He has been here most of 
the morning, and I know you know him, and I am sure you will 
want to hear what he has to say. 

Senator Danforth? 

Senator Danforth. No, I just wanted to say a word about Gover- 
nor Ashcroft, Mr. Qiairman, but another witness is coming first, 
and I will just w£iit in line. 

Senator Moynihan. That is very generous of you. 

And a very good morning. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD W. McENTEE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OP STATE AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, 
WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. McEntee. Good morning. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you want everyone to be brief, and when I 
see that red or yellow light come on, I want everyone to under- 
stand that I am also here for Bob McGlotten, who is late, so I have 
the proxy of the AFL/CIO with me today, and I would hope that 
that would, in essence, give me a few more minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. I just thought how much luckier you are 
than if you were appearing before the Supreme Court. When the 
red light goes on at the Supreme Court, they just get up and walk 
out. 

Mr. McEntee. I just don't want to be hooked. 
Senator Moynihan. No, sir. 

Mr. McEntee. I want to stress at the outset that effective and 
equitable welfare reform requires an active federal role and a 
m^r commitment of federal resources. It would be ironic if a lack 
of will to make the necessary investments jeopardized welfare 
refoim, because consensus seems to be, for the first time, emerging 
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around some key policy objectives, among them the importance of 
work Opportunities. 

This is appropriate, since family economic independence is the 
desjre and goal of public officials, welfare recipients, indeed, all 
Amencans. 

In addition, our nation's future productivity may well depend on 
our willingness to make significant human capital investments in 
our welfare population. Bv the year 2000, we could be facing a 
labor shortagfe, with much of our labor force growth occurring 
among minorities, inmiigrants, and women. These groups are more 
prone to ending up on welfare sometime during their lives and lack 
the skills needed for the jobs of the future. 

Therefore, we urge you to adopt a comprehensive and flexible 
education, employment and training program, based on individual 
assefisments. It should give the states considerable latitude to es- 
tablish a wide variety of activities, including job placement, reme- 
dial and vocational education, and job training. 

A welfare/work plan also needs a strong family-support strategy. 
The potential loss of health coverage and the lack of child care and 
transportation can rule out work as a viable or rational choice in 
many cases. 

One issue likely to generate considerable debate will be whether 
individuals should be required to participate in work and in train- 
ing. 

.\FSCME 9pposes mandatory work requirements. Voluntary par- 
ticipation IS better, for r2veral reasons. 

First, success is more likely if we start out by doing a good job 
with a manageable number of motivated volunteers. A successful 

!)rogram, in turn, will attract more volunteers and political support 
or program expansion. That is the lesson of ET in Massachusetts 
and Headstart at the federal level. 

Second, a mandatory participation requirement for mothers of 
young children can end up hurting the children the most. Even 
though many women with chrldren work, it is not easy to juggle 
parental and job responsibilities. The fragility of child-care ar- 
rangements, frequent early childhood illnesses, and unsympathetic 
employers can put a mother in the untenable position of choosing 
be^een economic security and the wellbeing of her children. 

Welfare-% ependent families are especially vulnerable during such 
times, because thev do not have the resources to fall back on that 
better-off families have. 

•uV® ^ready have a serious shortage of safe, affordable, and acces- 
sible childcare m the country; it would be tragic to overburden an 
already fragile childcare infrastructure. Doing so could lead to in%- 
nor placements or, worse yet, a growth in latchkey arrangements. 

Finally, there is a further danger that mandatory participat on 
rules, combmed with a strong emphasis on placements, could load 

ir "^rSJ® ^"^^^ ^d expedient approaches of job search and 
welfare. This is even more likely if the employment and trainine 
services are underfunded. 

AFSCME supports real training programs, with a limited work- 
expenence component, that offer a chance for paid jobs with a 
future. We also support subsidized jobs that give participants em- 
ployee status, with wages, benefits, and rights equal to those of 
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comparable nonsubsidized employees. But we do not support work- 
fare programs in wliich recipients of government assistance work 
ic rcb^mge for their grants without the benefits and d^ity that 
go a^rng with being an employee. 

For one thing, tiiip approach sends the wrong message about 
work. It makes work a punishment instead of an opportunity. An 
unskilled we^'ire recipient forced to work off his or her grant may 
satisfy certain political obj^-ctives, but his or her prosp^ts for es- 
caping a life of welfare depen(?ency are not very gc^. 

Workfare also creates pies^ urv; to substitute a-'d displace perma- 
nent jobs with decent wageb and beneiita. AFS(^\fE has had consid- 
erable experience with subsidized work activities imder CETA and 
Workfare. I can tell you that subeiitution is very hard to prove, 
even when you know it is happening. We have won several arbitra- 
tion awards. 

In general, though, lit^ation has not proven to be a timely or 
satisfactory way of enforcing statutory protections against substitu- 
tion. A 1986 court case in Lackawanna, Now York demonstrates 
the problem. The case involved 26 laio-ofT employees, and one of 
them even went on welfare and was assigned to work off his grant 
doing the same kind of maintenance work he had performed as a 
city worker for three years. The pudge, however, was persuaded 
that management's clamis of previous overstaffing and a revenue 
shortfall due to the closing of a Bethlehem St^ el plant were evi- 
dence that the town had not subetituted in that case. 

Mr. Chamnan, I want to call your attention to the affidavit of 
Samuel Chini in that case; it is attached to our testimony and 
speaks forcefully to the unfairness of Workfare. 

Despite losses in the courts, AFSCME believes that substitution 
is inevitable. This is especially true where r Jarge program exists 
for a long time. The result is a policy that crtites a working under- 
class, further erodes decent paying jobs, exclunges one group of 
low-income and unemployed people for another . and diipinishes the 
quality of public services through the recyclinf >^ people in and out 
of public work. 

If the substitution effect can be elusive, there can be no doubt 
that Workfare creates a working underclass m the public sector. 
Essentially, it is CETA on the cheap. The so<:alled ''pay" for PW? 
workers in New York City was established more than 10 years ago 
and has never been raised. It is about half the hiu/ly rates of V eir 
Civil Service counterparts. In addition, PWP workers have n ^ob 
rights, no benefits, and no access to the grievance procedui ^ like 
other workers. 

The courts have consistently denied Workfare workers the right 
to wages, benefits, and bargaining unit representation because they 
are not "employees," even though they perform regular entry-levei 
work for that employer. It is ironic that many who attacked CETA 
for creating make-work dead-end jobs today claim that Workfare 
provides useful public services and enhances the dignity of the par- 
ticipant. The fact is that in San Diego, New York, and West Virgin- 
ia many of the Workfare slots used to be CETA slots 

Perversely, it seems, only a job with equal pay and benefits is 
"make-work." That makes no sense. If a job is worth doing, the 
people doing it deserve equal treatment 
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Mr. Chairman, an alternative strategy of intensive training and 
education of course is much more costly and complicated than 
Workfare and Jobsearch, and the job placement payoff may not be 
as qmck; but in the long run, the basic objective of helping welfare 
reapients achieve economic independence requires a strong focus 
on education, skill development, support services, and placement in 
unsubsidized jobs. And to the extent that government money is 
used to subsidize work activities, an equitable, rational welfare 
work plan also reauires enforceable anti-substitution protections 
and a recognition that work assignments are worthwhile through 
the provision of employee status with equal pay, equal rights, and 
equal benefits. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Moynihan. One of the problems with Gerald McEntee 
IS, he IS often ambiguous— have you noticed that? 

Senator Bradley. You never know where he stands. 

Senator Moynihan. You never know where he stands on some of 
these things. [Laughter] 

WeUsaiA 

Senator Bradlty? 

Senator Bradlky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tlmnk you so much for your testunony, Mr. McEntee. Are you 
famiiiar with the Work Opportunities Retraining Compact which 
was introduejd last year in the Senate by Senator Moynihan and 
m the House by Congressman Levin, with the Senator from New 
Jersey as the prune cosponsor and Congresswoman Kennelly in the 
House as the lead co-eponsor? 

Mr, McEntkk. Specifically? No, 
^ Senator Bradley, It provided work and education and child care 
in a match program, but it left the option open for the state, if iL 
chose to, to attach some work requirements to it. Are you opposed 
to any flexibility on the work requirement issue left with the 
federal requ^r.^ment, but left with the state? 

Mr, McEntek I guess we are kind of afraid of it. First of all, we 
thmk it should be voluntary, and then we are kind of afraid that it 
buUds up such mfio'or expectations; it is gomg to be able to place all 
of theee people m a relatively short period of time. And that kind 
of frightens us, those great expectations. 

We would rather see a voluntaiy program, and the voluntary 
program would almost provide a step-at-a-time kind of process and 
not raise the expectations of these people. 

^ Senator Bradley. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Mead which 
12^ u preceded your testimony, where he made the point 
that he felt the obligation requirement was central to moving 
people up to a higher income level, that many wouldn't seek the 
education and training if it wasn't a requirement that they seek it? 

Mr, McEntee, It m not a requirement in Massachusetts, I don't 
beheve, with their ET prc^^ram. And I don't know that that has to 
be^ an essential part of the program, that it is mandatory. We 
tlunk, with a voluntary program— we think the people basically do 
want to work, that basically they do want those jobs, and that you 
wiU have, more volunteers than you can handle. 

Senator Bradley. All right. 
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One last question, and that is: Do you have anv thought for us 
about Uie Medicaid eligibility and how someone who reaches a cer- 
tain income level suddenly drops off Medicaid eligibility, and you 
have a class of workers who are $2-3-4-5000 the other side of that 
cutoff, and there appears to be a real disparity between the health 
care provided for tne two groups? Do you have any thoughts about 
the Medicaid trade^iff? 

Mr. McEntke. I just think it would frighten the hell out of those 
people, and that they would rather remain on welfare rather than 
give up that kind of protection. That is such an essential compo- 
nent in developing an entire program. 

Senator BRAnLRY. Thank you very much. 

Senator MoYNmAN. Thank you. 

Senator Dcmforth? 

Senator Danfosth. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MoyNWAN. Can I say, sir, first of all, we appreciate very 
much your proposition about state latitude. I mean, we have had a 
succession of governors coming in with really extraordinary, new, 
interesting programs they want to put in place, and what they are 
asking for is tmt we give them the opportunity to experiment, and 
with an understanding that you are not going to pull up that sap- 
ling every six months to see if the roots are growing, that it is 
going to take some time. It is going to take some waivers, it is 
going to take some patience, and it is going to take some good 
humor. 

This onetime Assistant Secretary of Labor is very much aware of 
this question of substitution. And I see Mr. Chini's affidavit here. 
He was working for the City of Lackawanna, got laid off, and the 
next thing you know he was back in the same job at the City of 
Lackawanna, only without the rights and without even being an 
AFSCME member. 

One of the things to be noted, sir, is that now in the fourth of 
five hearings we liave heard a great many things in this room in 
the past six weeks. No one has come down here with that old talk 
about, 'They've got to work," and, "They are lazy," and, "They 
won't," and, "They will." I mean, that is not the way we are think- 
ing about this. Wt^ are not talking that way, we are not thinking 
that way. 

We absolutely agree with you that the idea that you have to 
make people work is so fundamentally wrong; and yet, we want to 
give them the opportunity to work. People want to work. 

The proportion of the population in the workforce today is the 
highest it Has been in Amencan history. How many are actually in 
the workforce? Sixty-four percent. We have never had that before. 
For a long time there was what the economists used to call "the 
great ratio," that from 1900 when everybody was on a farm to 1960 
when nobody was on a farm, from 1910 when kids worked in coal 
mines to the time when nobody worked in coal mines, some 57 per- 
cent of the population was in the workforce. Then suddenly this 
has gone up to 64, like that. And be assured we are with you on 
these matters. 

Mr. McEntbe. The Senator from West Virginia hit on a very im- 
portant point: What do you do in a State like West Virginia where 
you train these people, and in the private sector there just aren't 
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the jobs to absorb these people? What concerns us in that r^ard is 
that, if it is a program of such great expectation, then there is this 
movement of these workers because of no jobs in the private sector 
into the public sector, which will cause a measure of substitution. 

In New York City, for example, we have had 5-10,000 people 
doing the exact same jobs of civil service workers that are working 
off their grants in terms of welfare. We don't argue with the move- 
ment into the public sector, but if the job is there, and if the job is 
worthwhile, then pay the people the rates of the job and the bene- 
fits. 

Someone was talking about the morale of just working, Well, I 
would like to reverse the coin a little bit and talk about the morale 
of the person that is working off the welfare grant, and working 
next to somebody who is paid about $5 more an hour, with a health 
plan, with a imion representing them, and with fringe benefits. 
And, because they are something else or something different, they 
are paid at this other rate, whatever that happens to be. 

Senator MoYNmAN. That is bad labor policy, bad management 
policy, bad welfare policy, bad social policy. 

Mr. McEnteb. Bad national policy. 

Senator Moynihan. And bad national policy. 

We thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. McEntee. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator MoYNWAN. And give my regards to Bob McGlotten. I 
gather he is under a snowbank somewhere. 
Mr. McEntee. He is under the snow. 
Thank you. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you very much for being here. 
[The written prepared statements of Mr. McEntee and Mr. 
McGlotten follow:] 
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Mr* Chairroanr my name is Gerald McEntee, and I am President 
of the American Federation of State , County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) ♦ I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
appear *iere today on behalf of AFSCME's 1*1 million members 
across, the country* 

Many of AFSCME's members help run America's welfare system* 
They ace on the front line every day coping with complicated 
rules, heavy caseloads, and the personal despair of poverty* 
Thousands more staff the employment service offices ich have 
played an important role in the work incenti/e (WIN) program* 
Many others are only one step beyond poverty themselves, having 
left the welfare roles during the great expansion oc state and 
local government services from 1965-1980* 

As taxpayers, AFSCME members deplore a welfare system that 
fosterc dependency* They know that people want to work for a 
living and believe that welfare recipients who are able to work 
should be helped to get and hold a job. 

AFSCME has had a longstanding commitment to employment and 
training assistance as one of the best ways to give the 
unemployed an opportunity to compete in the marketplace and to 
work at decent jobs. The union was instrumental in restoring WIN 
funds in 1982* we worked hard for the 1983 jobu stimulus 
legislation with its $200 million Title XX increase that restored 
some of the day care services for working parents that were lost 
in 1981* AFSCME leaders also have been heavily involved in the 
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state welfare-to-work experiments launched under the WIN 
demons t r a tions • 

At the same time, because AFSCME represents employees who 
provide government services and who can be affected by them, we 
have sought to protect our members from adverse impacts from 
government jobs programs. Thus, we supported the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act public service employment program 
while also seeking to protect the job security, employment rights 
and benefits of public employees. We have had the same 
objectives with the *7IN demonstration projects. 

Welfare reform is once again on the national agenda. This 
time we are just beginning to emerge from an anti-government 
period that is unprecedented since the Great Depression, 

I want to stress at the outset that effective and equitable 
welfare reform requires an active federal role and a major 
commitment of federal resources. President Reagan's proposal for 
state demonstrations is a copout. It ducks the obvious need for 
a complex strategy requiring significant new investments. Worse 
yetr these "welfare reform" experiments look like a further step 
toward finishing off many major federal domestic programs by 
devolving them to the states, 

"New Federalism" proposals such as those In legislation 
advanced by Senator Evans and Congressman Downey, seek to raise 
money for AFDC improvements by turning back to the states such 
federal programs as mass transit, community development, and 
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poUution control. This approach merely passes the buck to the 
states to raise money for programs which, in fact, are necessary 
complements to AFDC reforms to help reduce dependency. 

After six years of federal retrenchment and four years of 
"economic recovery", poverty and unemployment are intolerably 
high in many parts of the cantry; most newly-created jobs pay 
near-poverty-level wages, and the states, which have shouldered 
ever increasing federal responsibilities, have growing fiscal 
pressures of their own. Clearly, we need more aggressive federal 
leadership. Indeed, recent polls show a growing public 
willingness to support an act'vist government again. 

It would be ironic if a lack of will to make the necessary 
investments jeopardized welfare reform because there appears to 
be a consensus emerging around some key policy objectives. Among 
them is the need to promote family stability and responsibility. 
APSCME supports achieving this goal through more effective child 
support enforcement, extending AFDC to all two-parent families, 
and establishing a national benefit standard to assure a minimum 
level of economic security for poor children and their parents. 

"Work", the subject of today's hearing, is a major focus of 
the current welfare reform debate. This is appropriate since 
family economic independence is the desire and goal of public 
officials, welfare recipients, indeed all Americans. 

The demographics of the welfare population and future labor 
force trends make it imperative that an AFDC work strategy create 
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the kind of comprehensive and flexible education and training 
program needed for a productive workforce. A singular focus on 
punitive work requirements must be avoided. 

Recent research clearly shows how diverse the poor are. For 
example, we know that there is a high rate of normal caseload 
turnover* Half of all welfare cases end in less than two years. 
Only one-sixth of all welfare cases last eight years or more. 
Although those who live in urban welfare ghettos are highly 
visible, they make up only a small percentage of the AFDC 
population. In fact, the persistently poor are more likely to be 
found outside large urban areas. 

If the demographics of the AFDC population are not 
persuasive enough, I would call your attention to the fact that 
by the year 2000 we co'ild be facing a labor shortage. And much 
of our labor force growth will be among minorities, immigrants, 
and women — groups which are more prone to ending up on welfare 
sometime during their lives. They also lack the skills needed 
for decent jobs and face discrimination in the workplace. At the 
same time, however, future jobs will continue to require higher 
skills and be in the service sector. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the welfare population of today may 
be a mainstay of our workforce tomorrow. Our nation's future 
productivity may well depend on our willingness to make 
significant human capital investments in this welfare population. 

With these facts in mind, we urge you to adopt a flexible 
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employment and training progrcm l>ased on individual assessments. 
It should give the states conside/aole latitude to establish a 
wide variety of activities, including job placement, remedial, 
and vocational education, and job training. Job placements 
should not be the only measure of program success. Equally 
important, especially for long-terra recipients, is educational 
advancement. 

A welfare work plan also needs a strong family support 
strategy since the entire family is affected when the parent 
leaves home to work, go to school, or participate in training. 
The potential loss of health coverage and the lack of child care 
and transportation can r*'"'" r^t work as a viable or rational 
choice in many cases. 

In the health area, in particular, we need to work on ways 
to bridge the gap between Medicaid and employers with coverage. 
Congress took an important step in this direction last year by 
allowing states to offer Medicaid to pregnant women and children 
up to the agT of five in families below the poverty line. We 
should mandate and broaden this coverage. 

One issue likely to generate considerable debate will be 
whether individual participation should be voluntary or 
mandatory. Increased workforce participation by women and the 
concept of reciprocal obligations are today's justifications for 
mandatory participation rules. 

AFSCME opposes mandatory work requirements. Voluntary 
participation is better for several reasons. 
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Firstf success is Tiore likely if we start out by doing a 
good job with a manageable number of motivated volunteers, A 
voluntary program can allow and challenge the states to strive 
for excellence instead of forcing them to focus on how to meet a 
legal requirement to serve all or a certain percentage of the 
eligible population with i^hat is likely to be limited funding « A 
successful program, in turn, will attract more than enough 
volunteers as well as political support for program expansion. 
That is the lesson of £T in Massachusetts and Head Start at the 
federal level. 

Second, a mandatory participation requirement for mothers of 
young children can end up hurting the children the most. Even 
though many women with children work, it is not easy to juggle 
parental and job responsibilities. The fragility of child care 
arrangements, frequent early childhood illnesses, and 
unsympathetic employers can put a mother in the untenable 
position of choosing between economic security and the well-being 
of her children. Welfare dependent families are especially 
vulnerable during such times because they do not have the 
resources to fall bad; on that better off families have, A 
mandatory rule could well push these mothers into choicer that 
are detrimental to their children's interests. 

Especially critical for AFDC mothers is child care. We 
already have a serious shortage of safe, affordable, and 
accessible child care. In fact, the gap between supply and 
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demand is overwhelming in some places. For example, the 
Cambridge-based Child Care Resource Center estimates that there 
are 124,000 licensed child care spaces in Massachusetts to 
accommodate 500,000 children. 

Giving mothers the right to opt out of a mandatory program 
if adequate child care is not available will not provide adequate 
protection. It is not realistic to expect a mother to risk 
losing family income to assert what in practice becomes r. very 
nebulous right. Defining acceptable child care is difficult. Is 
having a 13 year-old take caro of a younger sibling acceptable? 
We have heard of this being proposed in one California county 
recently. 

Political and budgetary pressure to produce high 
participation rates or caseload reductions could lead to inferior 
child care placements, or worse yet, a growth in latchkey 
arrangements. 

It would be a tragedy to overburden what already is a very 
fragile child care infrastructure. Doing so could cause a 
dumping of children into totally unacceptable arrangements in 
much the same way deinstitutionalization has dumped the mentally 
ill into unsafe homes and into the streets. 

Finally, there is a further danger that mandatory 
participation rules combined with a strong emphasis on placements 
could lead to the more limited and expedient approaches of job 
search and workfare. This is even more likely if employment and 
training services are underfunded. 
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Job search has limited value foi' people who need remedial 
education or training, or who live in high unemployment areas. 
At its worst, ;t is used as a way to force people off the rolls 
through onerous employer contact requirements. 

Workfare forces welfare recipients to work off their grants 
at a rate equal to the minimum wage without employee status, 
benefits, or job rights. Failure to do so results in denial or 
reduction of the welfare grant. 

AFSCME supports real training programs with a limited work 
experience component that offers a chance for paid jobs with a 
future. We also support subsidized jobs that give participants 
employee status with wages, benefits and rights equal to those of 
comparable nonsubsldized employees. But we do not support 
programs in which recipients of government assistance work in 
exchange for their grants without the benefits and dignity that 
go along with being an employee. 

For one thing, this approach sends the wrong message about 
work. It makes work a punishment instead of an opportunity. A 
welfare recipient forced to work off her grant who can barely 
read, who has virtually no work skills, and who gets child care, 
medical care, and transportation from the government Instead of 
earning the money for them on a regular job, may satisfy certain 
political objectives. But her prospects for escaping a life of 
welfare dependency are not very good. 

Workfare also creates pressure to substitute and displace 
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permanent jobs. The problem with substitution, however, is that 
it's very hard to prove even when you know it is happening. We 
have grappled with the substitution problem under CETA and 
general assistance for years. It is very hard to isolate the 
effect of the workfare program from other factors that influence 
personnel decisions and staffing patterns. 

Nonethelesc, we have won some significant arbitration 
awards, the most recent in Pennsylvania in 1985. In that 
instance, the state, which had assigned approximately 1,000 CWEP 
participants to AFSCHE bargaining unit positions, was ordered to 
remove CWEP participants from work such as filling potholes, 
opening mail, and processing AFDC case files that would have been 
done in the absence of the CWEP participants. 

In general though, litigation has not proven to be a timely 
or satisfactory way of enforcing statutory protections against 
substitution. A 1986 court case in Lackawanna, New York 
demonstrates the problems involved in proving substitution. The 
case involved 26 laid off employees. One of thom even went on 
welfare and was assigned to work off his grant doing the same 
kind of maintenance work he had performed as a city worker for 
three years. The judge rejected AFSCME*s allegations of 
substitution. He was persuaded that management's claims of 
previous overstaffing and a revenue shortfall due to the closing 
of a Bethlehem steel plant were evidence that the town had not 
substituted. Substitution aside, the equity issues this 
situation raises should not be ignored. 
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We believe, however, that substitution is inevitable and 
that permanent jobs with decent wages and benefits will be ?ost 
in the process. This is especially true where a l?rge program 
exists for a long time* So what do we accomplish? The result 
is a policy that creates a working underclass, further erodes 
decent paying jobs, exchanges one group of low income and 
unemployed people for another, and diminishes the quality of 
public services through the recycling of people in and out of 
public work. 

In this regard it's important to remember that AFDC is not 
the only program under which workfare can be created* State 
general assistance and food stamp programs also make workfare 
assignments* A nationwide survey of the status of workfare 
conducted by AFSCME last year indicated that 28 states had an 
AFDC workfare component; 8 states had a food stamp workfare 
requirement, and 19 states had general relief workfare programs* 
(See attached) So, AFDC workfare does not occur in a vacuum, and 
at the local level the effect is cumulative* 

One of the larger workfare type programs is the Public Works 
Project (PWP) , in New York State* New York City has run a PWP 
project for more than 10 years* Today it has about 15,000 
participants;^ 9,600 are home relief recipients and 5,400 are on 
AFDC* 

While we do not have the investigative capacity to do a full 
scale analysis of the city*s budget, personnel patterns, or the 
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work performed by the PWP workers, we do know several things 
that, at the very least, look suspicious. For example, there is 
a civil service classification called pest control aide. No 
regular employees work in this job, but there are 527 PWP pest 
control aides who perform necessary public health duties. 

Just over half of the PWP workers are in two PWP titles: 
Clerical Aide and Custodial Aide. Their sheer number is mind- 
boggling. In 1986 there were approximately 7,900 regular full 
time office aides in city agencies and more than 4,400 PWP 
clerical aides in city agencies. In the same year, there were 
1,881 city custodial assistants and 3,539 PWP custodial aides 
working in city agencies. Even assuming that three part-time PWP 
participants equal one full-time worker, the ratio of pwp workers 
to regular city employees is very high. 

With such a large number of PWP workers in low-level 
functions, only one of two possibilities would seem t.i be 
occurring. Either displacement is taking place or the PWP 
workers aren't being used productively. We have, in fact, some 
documented evidence of substitution among custodials in a memo 
last fall from the Deputy Administrator of the Human Resources 
Administration's Administrative Services Unit. Based on the 
number of custo<^ials then employed by the city, each cleaner's 
workload should jave been much more than is customary worklcad. 
But the memo indicates that the actual amount of work per 
custodial was less than the ratio indicated "because of the 
deployment of PWP personnel". 
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If the substitution e££ect can be elusive^ there can be no 
doubt that workCare creates a working underclass in the public 
sector. Essentially, it is CETA on the cheap. The so-called 
■pay" Cor PWP workers in New York City was established more than 
10 years ago and has never been raised. It is about half the 
hourly rate of their civil service counterparts. (See attached) 
In addition, pwp workers have no rights, benefits or access to 
grievance procedures. 

AFSCME District Council 37 has sought to represent the PWP 
workers without any success. Significantly, while the arbitrator 
in Pennsylvania agreed with AFSCME District Council 13 on 
substitution, he rejected their attempt to represent the CWEP 
workers and get the full benefits of employee status for them. 
In both cases, the workfare workers were denied the right to 
wages, benefits and representation because they were not 
"employees* — even though they performed regular entry-level 
work. 

It is ironic to us that many who attacked CETA for creating 
make-work deadend jobs, toOay claim that workfare provides useful 
public services and enhances the dignity of the participant. The 
fact is that in New York, San Diego, and West Virginia, many of 
the workfare slots used to be CETA slots. Perversely, it seems, 
only a job with equal pay and benefits is make-work. That makes 
no sense. If a job is worth doing, the people doing it deserve 
equal treatment. 
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A8 foe the much-touted value o£ work£are as a way to provide 
training or experience and to save money by facilitating the 
transition off welfare^ at best the evidence is limited. Indeed^ 
workfare can even be counterproduc Ive in that regard. A 1985 
•tudy by AFSCME*8 New York Civil Service Employees Association of 
the PWP program found actual cases of supervisors trying to block 
participants* efforts to find jobs. The supervisors wanted to 
keep these valuable workers who were "free". Clearly, that 
Lackawanna worker wasn't getting training or experience by doing 
the same wcr!; on a workfare assignment. The high turnover rate 
in the New York City pWP program strongly suggests that there is 
inadequate supervision and not much useful training. 

The Manpower Development Recearch Corporation claims that 
job search and workfare result in some statistically significant 
employment gains* These gains are not worth the potential for 
displacement of regular employees by unpaid workers especially 
when other studies show better results with public service 
employment or programs with intensive training and education 
components . 

A strategy of intensive training and education, of course, 
is much more costly and complicated than workfare and job search, 
and the job placement payoff may not be as quick. But in 'the 
long run the basic objective of helping welfare recipients 
achieve economic ndependence requires a strong fccus on 
education, skill development, support services, and placement in 
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unsubsidized jobs. And, to the extent that government money is 
used to subsidize work activities, an equitable, rational welfare 
work plan also requires enforceable anti-substitution protections 
and a recognition that work assignments are worthwhile through 
the provision of employee status with equal pay, rights and 
benefits. 

Ultimately, however, even the best employment and training 
program will be limited by the environment in vhich it operates. 
Recession, technological change, trade policies. lag<3ing wages 
and discrimination all limit •^hat training programs can do. We 
need a high employment economy to produce jobs for trained 
people* We need to raise the minimum wage so that a family of 
three does not stay poor even when the wage earner works 40 hours 
a week* And we need to move aggressively against discriminatory 
employment practices that limit earnings and career potential* 

Unless we address these economic factors and define our 
objectives carefully and realistically, we will doon another 
federal program to political failure. 
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ATTACHMENT A 



Status Report— Workfare Program States 
May, 1986 



Workfare Targeted at Recipients of: 



kuMtMf Food 
State (GA) AFDC Stamps^ Comafo— Comnwnis 



Alabama 


No GA Program 


Yes 




Optional to counties; operating in 
3 counties. 


Arizona 


No 


No 




WIN Demonstration Project—'does not 
Include workfare component Workfare 
under consideration. Operating In 
2 cou:<ties. 


Ar1<4nsas 


No GA Program 


Yes* 


Yes 


WIN Demonstration Projea operating in 
22 counties. 


California 


Yes 


Yes* 




Gersrai assistance workfare limited to 
San Diego County. New AFDC program 
(GAIN) has workfare component. 


Colorado 


No 


Yes 




Operating In 25 counties. 



*Sla(t It operat/nl an AfDC wr^f Oemonsmtton ftttfect wfikhlnciudt a workfM component 
—foo^ Stamp SeciJdty Act of 1M5 (P.L 99-1919 ragu/res states to est»6/W> an emp/oyment and tra/n/n| program by 
April tS997fOf0mphy9bl9Mun9nH>loyaa Food Stamp Pnir»m 

minlna tfie pmgmm components. States may /ndude one or mora oTtfie /1o/foM^actfvMes;/o6 searcfr. tra/n/n|, 
commiMfty worfc ed^erfenc* (WorMara; progn^ 

worit condWons and banafHa nciNad by niular cmploy—a partomini compan^a taaka, and othar pamilttad 
proir .jtaoeactMtlaa, Minimum rec/pfentpartfc/patfon standards are to be setforeacft state. 
• Sowcet: —Stat9miMaiaStatmfl9poftJobBWaith.Daeambaiii9$Z 

''¥M(Progmm Status Ihport0fnc9 of F»fnlfyAMhatK9, IIS, Dtpartmant of Haalth and Human Sarvlca9,J9nu' 
atytmt 

'^S$i2Ch ma e t a rtit l ci et<hnanlMatanc$Pndram9,OftkaofthaAui$tam 

don, tLS.Oapartmam of Haalth and Human San/lea».maiiiJj9B3. 
-•Contaeta wWi VSCMC and atata ofndaft. January^!. 1M& 

AfSCMB 

PubHcPolkyOapartnmi 
Ma9il9M 
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Stat* 


General 
Assistance 

(GA) 


AFDC 


Food 
Stamps** 


Coverage— Comments 


Connecticut 


Yes 


No ~ 




GA worKfare mandator - statewice. New 
AFDC program excludes workfare. 


Delaware 


No 


Yes* 




AFDp workfare Is mandatory for certain 
categories of recipients 


Otstrictof 
Columbia 


No 


No 




Workfare legislation for GA and AFDC 
recipients before City Council. 


Rorida 


No GA Program 


No 


Yes 


Mandatory, statewkfe AFLC and FS 
workfare bill has been introduced in 


Georgia 


No 


Yes* 




7 counties. 


Hawati 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare mandacory statewide. 


Idaho 


No GA Program 


Yes 




Mandatory AFDC wor!cfare statewide. 


illlllOlS 


Yes 


Yes* 


Yes 


New program has mandatory, statewide 
workfare component for GA and AFDC. 


Indiana 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare optional to counties. 


Iowa 


Yes 


Yes* 




GA workfare optlortal to counties. 
Mandatory AFDC workfare for 

tififlmnliTuwifl run wilt * t)t\Mtmt\nii in AO 

courtles. 


Kansas 


Yes 


Yes 




GA workfare mandatory statewide. AFDC 
workfare operating in 19 counties. 


Maine 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare mandatory statewide 


Mar>:^nd 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare operating in three counties. 


Michig&n 


Yes 


Yes* 




Statewide GA and AFDC workfare. 


Minnesota 


No 


Yes 




AFDC workfare operating In 8 counties. 


Montana 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare operatmg in 20 counties. 


Nebraska 


No GA Program 


Yes* 




AFDC workfare limited to Unemployed 
Parent cases. 


New Hampshire 


Yes 


No 




GA workfare optional to counties 


New Jersey 


Yes 


~No 




GA workfare mandatory statewide. 
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General 



State 


AssIstancA 

(GA) 


AFDC 


Food 
Stamps** 


Covoiafo— Comments 


New Mexico 


No 


Yes 




AFDC workfare limited to a few counties. 


New York 


Yes 


Yes* 




GA workfare (Public Work Project) 
authorized statewkle. New AFDC 
program may indude workfare 
component. 


North Carolina 


No GA Program 


Yes 


Yes 


Mandatory AFDC workfare program 
operaUonal in 12 counties. 


North Dakota 


No 


Yes 




Mar)datoryAFDC workfare program 
operational in 11 counties. 


Ohto 


Yes 


Yes 




Mandatory AFDC workfare program in 
eight counties. 


OWahoma 


No 


Yes* 




AFDC n^datory workfare component in 
WIN Demo, operating statewide. 


Pennsylvania 


Yes 


Y^^ 




Mandatory GA and AFDC workfare 
component in WIN Demo, are statewide. 


Knode Island 


Yes 


No 




GA statewide workfve program. 


South Carolina 


* No ' 


Yes 


Yes 


.AFDC mandatory workfare program 
operating in two oc^nties. 


South Dakota 


No 


Yes* 


Yes 


AFDC workfare component in WIN Demo, 
operating statewide. 


Utah 


Yes 


Yes 




GA mandatory workfare operating 
statewide. AFDC mandatory workfare for 
unassigned WIN mandatories. 


Vermont 


No GA Program 


Yes 




AFDC workfare marxtotory for 
unemployed parents active 6 months 
or more. 


Virginia 


Yes 


Yes* 


Yes 


Mandatory for GA. AFDC workfare 
component in WIN Demo Is statewide. 


Washington 


No ' 


Yes 


Yes 


AFDC mandatory workfare operating in 

two counties. 


West Virginia 


No 


Yes* 




Mandatory AFDC workfare component 
operating statewide. 


Wisconsin 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


State legislature has enacted pilot AFDC 
program with a mandatory workfare 



component. Limited to two or more 
counties 
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AI-TACBMENT B 



STATE OP NEW YORK ) 
COUNTY OP ERIE ) 
CITY OP LACKAWANNA ) 



APPIDAVIT 



ss: 



SAMUEL J. CHINI, being duly sworn says that he resides at 68 
Jackson Avenue, In the City of Lackawanna, New York. 

that^^*^*^ that to the best of his knowledge and belief 

^' 5*ll??r^^ y**'* ^or the City of Lackawanna's Depart- 

ment of Public Works (D.P.W.) from 19BC thru March 1983; I was 
a Sanitation Laborer w^hln J.P.W. ^^i^sr£Qrm£±^all_td^ of 
taa^s sucn ag sweeping, cleaning anrT Anh^y^i^vo-^ jftn it-nri^T ^j ^i^^r.^ 

liy-Jff*ln*Mar?h*1983 APSCME (APL-CIO) prior to my 

3- A fter ny lay-off I CQli^r.tt^a »n#>Hini^ vment insuf a nce for 
we^Ka^,^ a o onti ' ue:i to look for work th e r ^ afte rTl-Maltgdlabout 
three to jlgu r n Qnthn -b oforc filing fnn i,rmfr... ^i., p.^^h Runi- 
,"fL Buffalo^ N^w Ynrlf; T t*oiiT^<-or.<-iy f^^^ f^^. wrJXnrrnf tcr 

unsuccessful and aft-.^r^ p.v memPloWg^^tT^ tiT^^ 
a nce pad run p ut. — =^^.^__,k — ^ 

J* *t the tine I filed for m^i far e I was informed that I wou ld 
^ Yi:^^ fO tL t he.-^ VQrkfgrft" n rag ram^i.e:- If I did n6 t 

wgrk astEey assigned ne I WQ uid bi> -r.»t: ^TT^ t K ; w^if^^^^^ r-7M «T, 
Weim e Pft YPe n tft n nn e n g 1 1 39.0 0 bl-mnnthlv fpl i^y MAHi^AiH ) . 
I am rgayir^ iicaLJu>-KQrJ^ pftr mnnt.h nnd havo-bean a. .Ignek 

to work for the City of L ackawanna. 

5; Ui^ derjtforkfare" I have been r6nulri>r! tr. T>,>pr...» ♦; !^^1ty 
o f Lackaw anna's Jftn itoriai v^ ^^^^^^ ^y*m*^^im Qri»«»Ti>>. ' Xy flnj^gnl 
me nts cQYftr york that a rj^hnrAn/.Tani^nT* prrfn>»»».« f/>r thi- ritT : 
I kfiow that T am p.>T>fftr*m^ng w^ytf^^hat harT hrrn j ftp^jbarcd 
^^?S^3?i unit? empT OYfi es . Pjgr_ejcamn3j. I am required rApnnf. 
to City Hall and change ii^nhhui^^, p lace logVii H. , p y -^.^..^Mfiep 
the City Hall > fix to ilets and perform necessary work throu gh- 



6. On Wgnday, M^rch 18, igfl'i ^.hf- Thie;" En.^lnper (Anthony Collarenj) 
gaw^ne wor_klns,nt Pity HaU nnrl in M. from^fhAt T _^cj>j;^A^ 
to^SSfi-Jcgu Ba ck, b u t — Blun d e r th os o ooiid ^tinng." T T^P^a^l -?Aoi nt> 
Ma yor Radich when T whq a^^H p--^ « - - _ . "A ' _ '"t 



HI 



an JTnt A t i rfl to hTTrm oce,jJian-^nc£ ^"I'n here wnrwinff pn UAifar »o 
whenJLshPJild have mv old .lob ba ck." L-ali ^-recalJ^teUlng him 
thgt wprkfare" <?oen -nfliL-pgcvida- An-opp grtu. ity for a periorTto 
bet ter himself ^ -i- 
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APPIDAVIT'OP SAMUEL J. CHINI . (Continued) 



7. I an somewhat embarrassed ^nd really publicly humiliated by 
being ftTe ed l u wurK unoejr "Woi^Kiare"; people i k now a ppro ach 
me i ffllle vOT King^t uitv hah anri a»\c i f I am back at my o^dj^ob- 
I do -not know what to tell them^ nn T iiyt r.hmm t.y^^j^v i-.h^i- r w^y»L> 
p ar^t^time . 

8- The irony of this whole matter la that 'if I had not been la ld- 
of f ahd dlsDlacgd fty_"WQr]ffflri>' ppnpi^ t:hA n|tv ai T.ac kawann a ' 
woyld hAvm b een .^^-pwn«r< i-n ir^op r^T^^ nthe r l Ald-off work era 
to perform neceggary wnrk. ' 




Sworn to before me thla 



6-0^ day of fi-fri | 



1985. 



IfcHiy hitljc cf New rak 
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ATTACHMENT C 



Comparison of Hourly Rates Between New York City 
PWP and Comparable City Titles 



PWP 



Number 



Hourly 
Rate 



City Title 



Hourly 
Rate 



Attendant Aide 
Clerical Aide 
Community Service A.^st 
Custodial Aide, AM 

Custodial Aide, pm 
Elevator Aioe 
Fiscal Aide 
Homemaking Aide 
Janitorial Aide 
Messenger Aide 
Office Machine Aide 

Pest Control Aide 
Stenographer Aide 
Stock Asst 
Telephone Aide 
Typing Aide 
Watchman Aide 



de AM*^ 
ae pmJ 



Watchman Aide 
Food « 

Housekeeping Aide 
Computer Operator Aide 
Computer Programmer 

Aide 
Utility Aide 

Key Punch Aide 
Motor Vehicle Aide 
Block Service Aide 
Child Care Aide 
Hospital Clerical Aide 
Hospital Messenger 
Aide 

Hospital Elevator 

Aide 
Hospital Food & 

Housek«»eping Asst 
Hospital 

Insti cutional Aide 
Truckman's Helper 



1405 
4431 

92 

3539 

36 
20 
896 
1437 
699 
38 

527 
3 

^28 
24 
191 

41 

40 

4 

2 



0 
4 

1 
2 

281 
23 

1 

171 
169 
2 



$3.92 
$3.83 
$3.35 
$3.85 

$4.10 
$3.98 
$4.06 
$4.35 
$3.74 
$3.83 
$3.83 

$4.06 
$4.06 
$4.51 
$4.06 
$3.83 
$3.9? 

$4.17 
$4.15 

$5.24 
$7.10 

$3.92 

$3.95 
$3.59 
$3.94 
$3.94 
34.57 
$3.83 

$4.25 

$4.43 

$4.43 



Attendant $7.69 

Clerk $7.99 

Community Svc Tide $7.85 

Custodial Asst $7.59 



Elevator Operator $7.80 

? ount Clerk $8.26 

^memaker $8.71 

Messenger $7.99 

Office Appliance $7.99 

Operator 

Pest Control Aide $8.26 

Stenographer $8.26 

Asst Stockhandler $8.97 

Phone Operator $8.26 

Typist $7.99 

Watchperson $7.69 



Dietary/ $8.54 

Housekeeping Aide 

Computer Operator $9.8 5 

Computer Programmer $12. 9? 

Senior Citizen $5.44 

Specialist 

Key Punch Operator $8.14 



Senior Clerk $8.91 

Messenger $/.99 

Elevator Operator $7.80 

Dietary/ $8.54 
Housekeeping Aide 

Institutional Aide $8.54 

Laborer 



February 19, 1987 
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87-05 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT MCGLOTTEN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF fflDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 
OF THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

February 23, 1987 

Thmnk yoUf Mr. Chairman for giving us this opportunity to express our views 
on we!fare*reiated work programs* We would hke to commend the Chairman for 
his vigorous leadership in focusing the national debate on the need to replace the 
welfare program with a combination of badly needed support systems. 

For over a decade the AFL-CIO has urged reforming cr replacing the nation's 
welfare system in order to provide I) education, training and placement in decent 
jobs for those recipients who can wofU outside the home; 2) assistance to the 
working poor who although working 'uU-time are unable to earn enough to keep 
their families out of poverty; and 3) a^^equate payment level? for those who are 
' "^able to take paying jobs* 

We are encouraged to see what appears to be a growing consensus for the 
enactment of a national program addressing the job and training needs of welfare 
recipients as well as efforts to bring payments to a decent level for those who must 
rely solely on welfare. We urge that attention also oe given at this time to 
assisting the working poor - many of wtrom were cut from the rolls in 19S1 - and 
the unemployed and dislocated workers who are receiving no assistance from any 
source. 

Before commenting on work and training programs for welfare recipients, I 
think it*s useful to point out the broader job picture. There are currently 8 million 
unemployed workers - of whom only 33 percent are receiving any unemployment 
insurance benefits. (Those fortunate enough to receive compensation will find that 
their payments average Jess than thrL:!-fiiths of whats needed to keep a family of 
four out of poverty - and in many states will loose their benefits entirely if they 
participate in a training program.) Along with the eight million unemployed there 
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are another million who have given up looking for work and no longer show up in 
the official county and five million who ere working part-time only because they 
can not find fuU-ttme jobs - totaling 14 million workers seeking full-time jobs 
which pay a living wage. 

In addittoiiy there are more than 1^ million workers in America who are paid 
at or around the minimum wage of $3.3^ an hour - far below the $4.60 an hour 
necessary for a wage earner to lift a family of three or more out of poverty. 
Changes the traditional America labor market are causing permanent job 
dislocations for up to two million workers each year. Overall, 60 percent of the 
new jobs created since 1979 paid less than $7,000 a year. The poverty level for a 
two person family is $7,240 a year, $9,120 for a family of three, and $1 1,000 for a 
family of four. 

Consideration of means by which families can achieve financial 
independence, therefore, will have to include serious efforts to increase the 
minimum wage and address the sorry state of the unemployment insurance system 
which provides paym<;nts to just a third of the unemployed workers. 
Employment Programs 

A welfare jobs initiative should be designed to offer an entire range of 
employment assistance to all welfare recipients seeking help. Ideally the program 
should be expanded and coordinated with other resources available m order to 
provide services to all the unemployed, underemployed and displaced workers. The 
program should consist of four basic elements: 1) career counseling and 
assessment, 2) education, 3) training and skill development, and 4) job placement. 

1) Each person should be seen by a trained counselor - someone who is 
trained not only in assessing an individual's skills» but who also has knowledge of 
the labor market. There are growing numbers of individuals ( who have had to 
resort to welfare) who are experienced workers with a long history of labor narket 
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attachment but whose industry or skill market has disappeared. In order to become 
self-sufficient) these people may need retraining ;ust as a new worker needs 
training. In addition to trai.iing or restraining, the needs of those to be served 
may include immediate job placement, returning to high school, or even placement 
in a drug treatment program. 

The roll of the career counselor or caseworker in helping the client determine 
the proper path to self-sufficiency is critical to the success of the entue welfare- 
jobs effort. Currently there are only limited numbers of professional personnel 
available to work directly with recipients and they are frequently overworked, 
untrained and underpaid. These people must be given the proper training and be 
fairly compensated in order to perform this task. They must have the resources 
they need to link clients to the proper source of service and not be required to 
spend time on federally imposed bi ^aucratic paper work. 

2) The emphasis on education is crucial. It .s encouraging to see 
commitments being made in some states to provide not only a high school 
education, remedial literacy and English language instruction, but community 
college degrees as well. Nearly 60 percent of all welfare recipients have not 
finished hign school. Many teen-age mothers do not return tc school leaving them 
likely candidates to become long-term welfare recipients. We feel the need m this 
area is of such magnitude as to require that each recipient be given the opportunity 
to earn a high school or equivalency diploma, receive assistance in developing a 
career plan and take advantage of post secondary or voca .onal training where 
appropriate. 

3) For those who have achieved a basic education, the next step toward 
independence has to be acquiring marketable job skills through training programs 
which lead to decent jobs. Every effort must be made to ^/uid the tragic waste of 
human potential and scarce resources by putting people through training programs 
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and then leaving them on their own and without assistance to search for jobs which 
frequently don't exist or don't pay enough to get them off welfare. We point to a 
number of state programs such as in Illinois and Massachusetts where state 
administrators have actively and aggressively identified businesses and non-profit 
organizations which will train welfare recipients and guarantee- their placement in 
decent jobs at the end of the training program. Public welfare departments rr*'ist 
work closely with State Departments of Commerce and Employment Security to 
determine the job requirements of the business community and then train welfare 
recipients to fill those jobs. 

As the purpose of all this is to provide the poor with the means to become 
self-supporting it goes without saying that the jobs in which they are placed will 
have to pay them a living wage and provide standard benefits and worker 
protections. To do less will risk the disappointment and failure that has occurred 
under earlier programs where the poor were given false hope only to end ud on or 
return to welfare frequently after suffering ^,*riods of destitution. W'; art .^ot 
unmindful of the reality thai many en -level j».Ss which wouM be available tf" 
persons on welfare are both unstable and low paying. In addition to a long overdue 
increase in the minimum wage, we recommend that those who may endup in this 
type of job rc^ceive continued job counseling to assist them into a more satisfactory 
position. 
Targetin g 

Mr. Chdirrran, you may have Seard that a n»>nber ^f proposal* appear to be 
taking the direction of singling out only a portion of welfare rec pients who are to 
benefit from employment a-* train ig programs. We recognize the good intentions 
of those uUk, -suggest such targeting. They are motivated, on the one hand, by what 
seems to be an acceptance t :t there will not be enough morcy to strve the job 
needs of all we tare recipients, and on the other hand, by a legitimate concern of 
reaching those considered the most needy. Nevertheless, we feel that deliberate 
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exclusion of large members of welfare recipients will produce a distortion of the 
goals as well as the ouwome of the program. Services to welfare recipients should 
be based on tneir needs and should not be determined by any arbitrary categories 
In which they may be placed. Neither the most job ready nor the least job ready 
shoud be deprived of the services they need in order to become self-sufficient. 

Although we share the desire to break the cycle of poverty for long-term 
welfare recipients, we feel it is bad public polic/ for the federal government to 
encourage the practice of setting arbitrary age limits or require that a person 
remain on welfare for a specific period before they can receive job assistance. 
Such actions will do a dj«'f»rvice to all the poor and will result mj 1) turning away 
people who recently we .orced on to welfare because the only job for which they 
were trained disappeared when the industry folded or moved - people who need 
retraining as badly as new workers need training; 2) ignoring the needs of both the 
long- te/m unemployed and the new entrants into the labor market who are over a 
certain age - many of whom are mothers who were encouraged by social policy and 
welfare regulation to stay at home and care for their children until their youngest 
child turned 6 years old; and 3) leaving teen-age mothers (who it is known could 
benefit from immediate career co^mseling and education) on welfare for long 
periods before receiving any attention. 

It is frequently argued that nearly half of the families on AFDC go off the 
rolls in two yoars without the help of a government program. But many of these 
people could and should benefit from an employment ano training program. Two or 
even one year on welfare is costly - in both financial and human terms. It is also 
known that many of thos.* who leave the rolls return after short periods - indicating 
the need to help them find more adequate and stable employment. 

The federal government should provide the leadership and financial support 
necessary to serve X\,c needs of all the poor. It should not be the job of the 
caseworker or counselor to make arbitrary judgements and target for assistance 
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only those who they think are most needy. Instead they should facilitate services 
lor anyone who needs them in order to get off welfare. The money saved from 
placing those who are more job-ready and helping them to remain in a job that pays 
a living wage or move to a second one that does, could be used to offset the higher 
cost for those who need more concentrated and lengthy services. 
Work fare 

A number of state programs, as well as most of the current welfare reform 
proposals being discussed, allow the states to include workfare as a part of their 
employment and training options. The ^ FL-CIO opposes the practice of requiring 
the poor to Uke jobs that pay no wages in return for their benefits. Workfare 
schemes are frequently punitive and do little to increase the self-esteem or 
employablity Ox the participant are often denied the status of regular 

emplcy-res, get no wages, and are not provided standard benefits or full worker 
protection. 

With the cutbacks in funds needed to provide more costly and beneficial 
education and training programs, localities frequently turn to workfare because 
they believe, mistakenly in our opin.oni that it is a less expensive approach. As the 
representatives from the Conference cf Mayors testified before this committee, 
"Workfare docs not save money, because of the costs associated vnth operating ii. 
Every objective evaluation of the progran tSat has been conducted has concluded 
that it costs at least as much and sometimes much more — to administer than it 
saves as a result cf grant terminations of non-complying recipients". 

Workfare seriously jeopardizes the jobs of regular workers. It is often 
attractive for an employer to hire workers to whom no wages have to be paid and 
then let go or not replace their regular workers. Experience with state programs 
has demonstrated that statutory language proh.biting displacement is extremely 
difficult to enact and even more difficult to enforce. The punitive effects of a 
practice that threatens the jobs of some workers and provides no wages to others 
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f*r outweigh *n> benefits cUimed by its ; Jpporters, 

It is known that most welfare recipients want to work and will readily 
volunteer for opportw^ities they feel will lead to a better life for themselves and 
their children* They are unlikely to view working for no wages as such an 
opportunity. Mandating workfare and then cutting poor families off welfare when 
the parent refuses to participate leaves children destitute. This is a gross violation 
of decent treatment of families. Mandator/ w<*,^.fare 1% frequently used not as a 
way to make people more employable but only as a mt^ns of terminating grants 
when recipients refuse to comply. This is a distortion of the goals of a 
compassionate welfare system which should be lo restore people to self- 
suf flcency, not to force them and their children into destitution. 
Administration and Sute Flexibility 

A new federal initiative to combine work and welfare must take a broad look 
at coordinating a number of state and federal resources. By forming what appears 
to be very good cooperative working relationships developed by the welfare, 
employment, education and business communities, a number of states have been 
able to expand their services to welfare recipients but such services have been 
limited mainly by the lack of sufficient financial resources. State experience has 
demonstrated that different arrangements are appropriate in different slctes and 
in different areas within stales since labor market conditions and institutional 
capacity vary from place to place. A new federal initiative should allow states and 
localities to continue to have this flexibility while providing the leadership and 
resources which will meet the goal of preparing :h* poor for jobs that pay decent 
wages and benefits. 
Child Care 

The most important element of any job and training program for welfare 
mothers is child care. The availability, quality and affordability of care for the 
children of the AFDC mothers - 60 percent of whom have children under 6 - has 
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been given scant attention either by the Federal government or most of the states. 

There are currently 2* million children nationwide under the age of 1 3 who 

need care and only 6 million spaces available in licensed centers or homes. The 

cost of care is now around $3,000 a year per child for the majority of parents. The 

federal allotment for child care for AFDC recipients Is $1,920 a year. 

* 

With day care in such short supply and th^ cost of most of it beyond the reach 
of welfare recipients. It 1$ unrealistic to be creating job and training programs to 
make welfare recipients self-supporting unless equal attention is given to the 
availability of decent, affordable day care. 
Heath Care 

Access to health insurance must be an integral part of any welfare-work 
program. The cost of medical care for one seriously ill child, if free care is not 
available, could be enough to force a mother with no insurance back on to welfare 
in order to care for her child. Every effort should be made to place participants in 
jobs where health insurance is pr^^vided. t ii that is not possible medicaid 
coverage should continue for a reasonable period to insure that the employment is 
stable and the wages sufficient to enable the worker to purchase insurance 
ind^|.*endently. 
Child !>unport 

C . ce is a major factor in forcing children into poverty and thus onto 
welfare. One recent study of divorced couples found that a year after the divorce 
the woman's income dropped by 73 percent and she was also left with the children 
to support. By 1990 25 percent of all children in the country will be living with a 
single parent who, in most cases, will be the mother. An estimated two-thirds of 
these children will end up on AFDC. Consideration of me^'ts by which welfare 
families can achieve financial independence therefore, should include examination 
of the widespread problem of fathers refusing to contribute to the support of their 
children even where they can afford to do so. 
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Conclusion 

In recent years the most dramatic increase in poverty has occurred among 
children, particularly those in femaJe-headed households. One in four children is 
born in poverty today and one in five spends his or her youth in poverty. Whereas 
means tested programs and tax policy were able to remove 22 percent of the poor 
from poverty in 1979, these programs removed only 9 percent from poverty in 
198*. The buying .wwer of AFDC benefits has declined by a third over the past ten 
years and of the 12 million poor children in the nation, five million receive no 
assistance at all. This growing ineffectiveness of welfare programs in fighting 
poverty and supporting families must be reversed. 

Mr. Chairman, the AFL-Ci. stands ready to work with you to enact 
legislation which will 1) provide for a federal minimum benefit level sufficient to 
bring poor families out of poverty; 2) provide effective and fair job and training 
programs for all who need them; 3) mandate AFOC-UP and ease eligibility 
requirements in order to assist the working poor and recently unemployed; 4) allow 
medicaid coverage to continue for a reasonable period after a person previously on 
welfare becomes employed; J*) provide day care on a sliding fee scale basis; and 6) 
strengthen the states' capacit ' to collect child support from the absent parent. 

We hope this Committee and the Congress will move full spead ahead on 
enacting genuine, fair and compassionate welfare reform. 
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Senator Moynihan. Now to our last witnesses, and it is a very 
special privilege for us. 

I wonder if I might suggest to Governor Kean and Governor Ash- 
croft, who are both here— and I cannot doubt good friends and col- 
league—why don't you come to the witness table tc^ether? 

I think in the order of original appearance and in the order of 
arrival Governor Kean was first, and Governor Ashcroft was 
second. 

I wonder if my distinguished coUeagueb would like to introduce 
these eminent personages? 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

I don't have to introduce Governor Kean to the committee; he 
has been here a number of times before. And as usual, \e will 
speak with insight and eloquence on this issue. 

I might say that he has taken a particular interest in the whole 
area of welfare reform and proposed a number of initiatives in the 
State of New Jersey, which I think are not only fully consistent 
with some of the things that you yourself and I proposed last year 
in the WORC Bill but also could very well give us good guidance 
when we think about the problem nationally. So, I look forward to 
hearing his testimony and welcome him to the committee. 

Senator Moynihan. And Senator Danforth, would you welcome 
Governor Ashcroft? 

Senator Danforth. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

First, let me say that I am glad to see Governor Kean with us 
again. I have been trying to remember a hearing I attended this 
year when Governor Kean has not been a witness. [Laughter.] 

I am delighted to see him agfdn— a very, very able person. 

I am honored, Mr. Chairman, to introiduce our Governor from 
Missouri John Ashcroft, a person for whom I have tiie highest 
regard. I have served with John Ashcroft in state government. He 
was our state auditor when I was attorney general; he succeeded 
me as Attorney General of Missouri. He has now been our Gover- 
nor for two and a half years. 

Governor Ashcroft is particularly interested in and involvM with 
education. Among other things, he has been the Chairman J the 
National Governors Association task force on adult literacy and is 
the chairman-elect of the Education Commission of the states. 

I had the experience a couple of weeks ago of having breakfast 
with Governor Ashcroft in Springfield, Missouri, when we talked 
about his concept of welfare reform. To the best of my knowledge, 
he has done a unique job in tying together the concepts of welfare 
reform and incr^sasing the educational opportunities. His view has 
been that, if jjeople are to be lifted out of permanent welfare 
status, they have to have educational opportunities, and they have 
to have job training opportunities. 

I think that he has something very different and important to 
contribute to this debate, and I am honored to be able to introduce 
him. 

Senator Moynihan. Very generous of you, and very informative, 
don't we do just as we have been doing? If Governor Kean 
will Bk, then Governor Ashcroft, then we will have at you. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS H. KEAN, GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

Goveinoi Kean. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Bradley, I thank you for those kind words, as I always 
thank you for everything you do for our state. 

Senator Danforth and Mr. Chairman, it is a real privilege to be 
with you today. I think all of us who are interested in this field 
have been benefiting from your writings and statements for so 
many years. You have been ahead of the curve on so many issues, 
and I don't think anybody has provided more thoughtful leadership 
than you have over the years in trjdng to solve American socisd 
problems, and it is an honor to be before you today. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you. 

Governor Kean. Obviously, the leadership of all of us is in 
demand once again. Welfare reform is really the agenda, the 
agenda for the nation's Governors at their meeting this week, and 
in that regard your timing on holding these hearings couldn't be 
better. 

I have very seldom seen, at least in our state, liberali md moder- 
ates and conservatives come together as they have come together 
on this issue. ITie time is right— I don't think there is any question 
about that— and I don't think we should miss the opportunity. 

Welfare right now works backwards— for most, it promotes de- 
pendency, when what /e should be doing is promoting economic in- 
dependence. And the polls clearly show that a majr ity of Ameri- 
cans think that welfare simply has to be changed. 

No one wants to see welfare changed, I don't think, more than 
che 365,000 people who are its recipients in a state like New 
Jersey, and two-thirds of them, of course, are children. 

These people face a lifetime of dependency, po /erty, and priva- 
tion. Obviously, they can't afford that, and neither can we as a 
nation. 

This is the real challenge, to move children in particular, but 
poor families in general, not just off the rolls— that is not the pur- 
pose—not just to move them off welfare, but to move them off pov- 
erty totally. That is the goal. 

We haven't got any spare people anymore in our society, if we 
ever did. In my state we are going to create 600,000 jobs in the next 
decade. That is what our Council of Economic Development tells 
us. Who is going to fill them? Many are going to have to be filled, 
really, by the women and the children who today are on the wel- 
fare rolls. If these people aren't qualified, then the jobs are going to 
go elsewhere. In other words, if compassion doesn't motivate us, 
then economic necessity ought to motivate us. 

That is why a month ago I announced our own ambitious welfare 
reform program in New Jersey. Our goal is quite simply to change 
welfare from a program that accommodates dependence to one that 
emphasizes work, self-sufficiency, and opportunity. 

We call our new program REACH, Realizing Economic Achieve- 
ment. We want to help welfare recipients puU themselves up and 
share in the prosperity that the rest of our state is experiencing at 
^^'^ moment. 
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At the heart of REACH is the concept of mutual obligation, 
v/hich means literally that there will be a contract, a contract be- 
tween the recipient and the state. I believe it is time to stop argu- 
.ing about whether poor people or government are responsible for 
the failure of welfare; we have got to recognize that both sides have 
an equal obligation to make welfare work. Able-bodied recipients 
must take steps to support themselves and their families by going 
to school, by entering a job training program, or looking for and 
taking a job. 

Under the REACH program, all recipients with children two 
years of ^e or older will be required to do this as a condition of 
public assistance. Recipients with children under two years will re- 
ceive counseling and will be encouraged to voluntarily participate 
in employment and training programs. 

Now, we know that meeting the needs of parents of very young 
children isn't easy; so we are spending $7.1 million on a Welfare 
prevention Demonstration Project in the City of Camden and the 
City of Newark to find the best way to involve women with infants, 
and absent fathers as well, in education, emplojrment, and training. 

Now, government's side of the bargain is equally important. Our 
obligation is to provide the opportunities. Those opportunities obvi- 
ously mean education, job training and job placement, and the sup- 
ports—services like child care, and transportation assistance, and 
Medicaid coverage — that are essential if a woman with children is 
going to be able to take a job or even finish school. 

There are many other features of the REACH program: case 
management services for each recipient, delivered by both public 
agencies and private organizations; tax credits for employers who 
hire REACH participants at a good wage, to retain them for at 
least one year with health benefits; the use and expansion of pri- 
vate sector programs for job training and placement; and a series 
of steps to increase child support collections. All of these are impor- 
tant, yet it is really the idea of the contract that is at the heart of 
our proposal. 

A second major thrust of REACH is prevention. This is some- 
thing which we feel yery, very strongly about. Right now, more 
than one-third of our welfare recipients in the State of New Jersey, 
who are imder age 22, will remain welfare recipients for 10 years 
or more. Unless we target our most intensive efforts to these 
people, to these young, first-time welfare mothers, we are going to 
see people for 10 or more years trapped in the cycle of poverty. 

And this is why we are involving mothers with young children in 
REACH, and also of course in our Camden/Newark project, be- 
cause moei of these women are high school dropouts. We are 
making this strong commitment, therefore, to education. 

When fully operational, REACH will encompass our entire state 
AFDC caseload. We want to give every able-bodied recipient the 
support he or she needs to become self-sufficient. 

Now, a program of this magnitude of course is going to require a 
major investment of state funds. REACH is going to cost approxi- 
mately $100 million ior the State of New Jersey by the time the 
program is operational, at the end of three years, and we envision 
^«<^$60 million annually after that 
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The bulk of these funds will go to job training, child care, ex- 
tended Medicaid coverage, and individual case-management serv- 
ices. This investment is very large for a state like ours, but we 
think it is prudent. We estimate that if we reduce the welfare rolls 
by 15 percent, that we are going to save $100 million; and there- 
fore, the kind of program we are talking about will pay for itself. 

We know "^he jobs are there— they are in New Jersey. With ev- 
eryone participating in REACH, we think we can fill them. We are 
going to save money, but more importantly we are going to save 
lives. 

That is what we are trying to do. I know other states are imple- 
menting very similar programs, but welfare reform won't succeed 
with just the backing of state government. We simply have to have, 
I believe, a stronger partnership with the Feder^ Government. 

Right now, the Federal Government takes, of course, half the 
savings we achieve if we move welfare recipients off the rolls 
ihrcugh a pn^am like REACH. Therefore we would expect the 
Federal Government to share in the investment necessary to 
achieve those kinds of savings. 

We hope the Federal Government will follow the states' lead and 
emphasize work over welfare. Today, fimding for federal work-re- 
lated prc^rams equals only about one percent of the total federal 
spending for direct cash assistance for recipients. 

Funding for the WIN program, for example, the only job-training 
program exclusi\cly for welfare recipients, is half the level it was 
in 1981. 

So, as long as the J'eaeral Govern nent continues to favor welfare 
over work, state governments which encourage self-sufficiency are 
going to be hampered. Welfeire expenses will continue to rise, be- 
cause recipients who grow dependent obviously stay on the rolls. 

How do we change this biased equation? Well, we need your 
help, in several areas: 

First, the Federal Government should increase its commitment 
to job training for the poor. A greater investment now in education 
and training will pay off in more productive lives and a more pro- 
ductive America in years to come. 

Second, Medicaid. Welfare recipients have said to us repeatedly, 
when we have talked to them individually, that the major deter- 
rent that they have to taking a job is the threat of losing health- 
care benefits for themselves, and, more importantly, for their chil- 
dren. So, I suggest that we extend Medicaid coverage for up to one 
year for all people who have participated in an approved training 
program for AFDC recipients and who lack employment-based 
health insurance. I believe the federal and state governments 
should share in this cost. 

Third, we need to invest more in the child care necessary for a 
woman to go to school, get job training, or work. In New Jerse}, 
good child care can cost more than $400 a month for t^o children, 
and that is more than half the take-home pay of a job that is even 
slightly above the minimum wage. 

Fourth, we need to improve child-support enforcement. We must 
remember that child-support money takes the pressure off state 
and federal budgets. In New Jersey, we rank fourth in the nation 
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in cliild-fiupport collections; and yet, even in our state, 85 percent 
of our chiId*support payments are in arrears. 

We plan immediately to begin to withhold child-support pay- 
ments from paychecks, and we believe this will increase collections 
by up to 20 percent. But 30 percent, of our delinquent parents live 
elsewhere, in other states. Therefore, we need a consistent national 
policy in this area. 

We also need national guidelines to tie child support directly to 
the absent parent's income, so that we can prevent those unfair in- 
stances that we have discovered, where a person earning $13,000 a 
year pays more child support than a person earning $50,000 a year. 

There is no question that these kinds of investments are going to 
cost money in the short term. And I am sure that the members of 
this committee are tired, as the rest of Congress is, of those of us 
who are governors coming down here and saying, "Reduce the defi- 
cit—but not in this area." 

I don't think I am one of those people; I understand the threat 
the deficit poses. Reducing the deficit obviously has to be the 
number-one priority. But my message today is simply that states 
like New Jersey are willing to put up the investment to make wel- 
fare work, and the Federal Government can share in the rewards 
by helping us invest in the support and tools recipients need to 
become self-sufficient. 

We must never forget that every single welfare parent who f^ns 
a job is going to become a productive, tax-pa3dng member of socie- 
ty. Instead of a drag on the economy, they become a spur to its 
future growth; and a strong economy is obviously the very best 
antipoverty program. 

Mr. Chairman, by the way, if the unemployment rate in this 

)untry was the same as it is in New Jersey — right now, 3.6 per- 
cent—the deficit would be half of what it is today.. 

We have toaay, Mr. Chairman, a rare opportunity. The political 
climate is ripe to allow us to find a way to turn welfare into what 
it was first intended to be, a system thaf gives the able-bodied poor 
in this country the temporary support they need to make it on 
their own. And I am sure none of us wants to miss this opportuni- 
ty. 

As Thomas Carlysle said a long time ago, "A person willing to 
work and unable to find it is perhaps the saddest sight that for- 
tune's inequality exhibits under this sun." 

So, I ask you to work with us in the states, and together I believe 
we will give our economy what it needs. 

Senator Moynihan. We thank you. Governor. And I believe Mr.. 
Altman is your Commissioner of Human Services. 

Governor Kean. Correct. 

Senator Moynihan. We welcome you to the committee, Mr. 
Altman. 

Governor Ashcroft, we would like to hear from you, and then we 
will talk with you both. 
[Governor Kean's written testimony follows:] 
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Mr, Chalnnan, Thank you for Inviting me to testify. 

I feel privileged to be here with you today, Mr. Chairman, I have been 
reading and benefiting from your writings on social Issues for many years. No 
one I can think of has provided more thoughtful leadership In trying to solve 
Americans poverty problem. 

Your leadership Is In demand once again. Welfare reform Is on the 
agenda. Your timing In holding these hearings could not be better, I have 
seldom seen liberals, conservatives, and moderates cow together as they have 
on the need for welfare reform. The time Is right to fashion a b*»tter welfare 
system, and we must not miss this opportunitv. 

Today welfare works backwards. It promotes dependency when what we 
should be doing Is promoting economic Independence. 

The polls clearly show that the majority o1" Americans think welfare must 
be changed. But no one wants to see public welfare changed mere than the 
365,000 wcmen and children who ar* Its recipients In New Jersey, and their 
counterparts In other states across the nation. 

These people — two-thirds of whom are children — face a lifetime of 
dependency, poverty and privation. They can't afford that and neither can we. 
This Is the real challenge we face — to move children and poor families not 
just off the roles, but out of poverty altogether. 

Tnere are no spare people In our society In my state we will create 
600,000 jobs by the next decade. Who will fill them? Many will have to be 
filled by the women and children who today languish on welfare If these 
people aren't qualified, the jobs will 90 elsewhere. If compassion does no*" 
motivate us, then we must be motivated by economic necessity. 

That's why a month ago I announced one of the most ambitious welfare 
reform programs In the :ountry. Our goal Is to change public assistance In 
New Jersey from a progr«m that accommodates dependence to one that emphasizes 
work, self -sufficiency and opportunity. 

V -all our new program "REACH", for Realizing Economic Achievement. We 
want 1p welfare recipients pull themselves up and share In the prosperity 
the reiw New Jersey Is enjoying. 

At the heart of REACH Is the concept of mutual colligation, which means 
lite ,iliy a "contract" between the recipient and the state. We believe It Is 
time to stop arguing about whether poor people or government ire responsible 
for the failure of welfare. We've got to recognize that both sides have 
obligations If we are to make welfare work. 
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Able bodied recipients must take steps to support themselves and their 
families by going to school, entering a Job training program or looking for or 
taking a Job* 

Under REACH, all recipients with children two years of age or older will 
be required to do this as a condition of public risslstanc . Recipients with 
children younger than two years will receive counseling and !)*111 be encouraged 
to voluntarily participate In employment and training programs. 

We know that meeting the needs of parents of very young children 15 '..ot 
easy. So we are spending $7.1 million In a welfare prevention demonstration 
project In the cities of Camden and Newark, to find the best way to 1r/olve 
women with Infants* and absent fathers as well» In education, employment and 
training. 

Government's side of the bargain Is equally Important. Our obligation Is 
to provide the opportunities — meaning education, job training and Job 
placement — and the supports — things like child care, transportation 
assistance, and mellcald coverage — that are essential If a woman with 
children Is going tc take a job or finish school. 

There are other features of the REAlH program: case management services 
for each recipient, delivered by both public agencies and private 
organizations; tax credits for employers who hire REACH participants at a good 
wage and retain them for one year with health benefits; the use and expansion 
of private sector programs for Job training and placement; and a series of 
steps to Increase child support collections. All of these features are 
Important. Yet It Is the Idea of a contract that lies at the heart of the 
REACH program. 

A second major thrust In REACH Is prevention. This Is something I feel 
strongly about. Right now, more than one-third of welfare recipients In New 
Jersey who are under age 22 will remain on welfare for 10 years or more. 
Unless we target our most intensive efforts to these young, first-time welfare 
mothers, we will continue to see lives trapped in the cycle of poverty.. 

That is why we are involving mothers with young children in REACH and in 
our Camden/Newark project. Because most of these women are high school drop 
outs, we are making a strong conmltment to education. 

When fully operational , REACH will encompass our entire state AFDC 
caseload. We want to give every able-bodled recipient the support they need 
to become self sufficient. 

A program of this magnitude will, of course, require a major Investment 
of new state funds. REACH will cost approximately $100 million by the time 
the program Is fully operational at the end of three years, and $50 to $60 
million a year after that. " e bulk of these funds will go for job training, 
child care, extended medical a coverage and case management services. 
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This Investment 1s large but It Is prudent. We estimate that If we 
n^!!«-, '■"V.' 15 percent we will save $100 minion and the 

program will pay for Itself. We know the jobs are there. With everyone 

Tnrr^ISS* "".S",' ^^^"^ f^ll them. We will saie money.T? 

more Important, we will save lives. ^» 

4«ni Jinh^^ ^^'Ji*^ ^'"^^"3 to do In New Jersey. I know other states are 
implementing similar programs. But welfare reform won't succeed with just the 
backing of state government. We need a stronger'partnership with the federal 
government. 

Right now the federal government takes lialf of the savings we achieve 
when we move welfare recipients off the roles through a program like REACH. 
Yet the federal government shares only minimally In the Investment necessary 
to achieve those savings. 

'^^'e federal government should follow the states lead and emphcsize work 
over welfare. 

nf fnI«i*^/Jj"l1^"^ for federal work-related programs equals about one percent 
thP UTiJ nroJ /J?^"i^^"^ for direct cash assistance to recipients. Funding 
for the WIN program, for example - the only job training program exclusively 
for welfare recipients - is half the level It was In 1981. exclusively 

As long as Washington continues to fdvor welfare over work, state efforts 
to provide self-sufficiency will be hampered. errorxs 

-Welfare expenses will continue to rise because recipients grow dependent 
ana stay on the rolts. 

jiow do we change this biased equation? We need your help In several 



areas 



♦ .^Jln V 1 ^^^^'■^^ government should Increase Its cormiltment to job 
training for the poor. A greater investment now In education and training 
win pay off In more productive lives — and a more productive Amer -a — In 
years to come. 

Second. Medicaid. Welfare recipients ha e told me repeatedly that the 
major deterrent to taking a job Is the threat of the loss of health care 
benefits for themselves and their children. 

I suggest that we extend Medicaid coverage for up to one year to all 
people who hive participated in an approved training program for AFDC 
recipients and who ?ack employment-based health Insurance. The federal and 
state governments together should share In the cost. icucra. ana 

Third, we need to Invest more In the child care necessary for a woman to 
go to school, get job training or work. In New Jersey good child care can 
cost more than $400 a month for two children. That's mrl than half the tSS2 
home pay of a job above the minimum wage. 
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Fourth, we ne.d to Improve child support enforcement. We must remember 
that child support money takes the pressure off state and federal budgets. 

New Jersey ranks fourth In the nation In child support collections, and 
yet 85 pci'cent of our child support payments are In arrears. 

We plan to immediately begin withholding child support payments from 
paychecks and v« believe this will Increase collections by 20 percent. But 30 
percent of our deMrquent parents live In other btr^-es. Therefore, we need a 
consistent* national policy. 

We also need national guidelines to tie child support directly to the 
absent parent's Income, so that we can prevent those unfair Instances where a 
person earning $13,000 a year pays more child support than a person earning 
$50,000. 

There Is no question these kind of Investments are going to cost money In 
the short term. And I am sure the members of this committee have grown tired 
of Governors and others who come before you and say, "Reduce the deficit* 
but." 

I'm not one of those people. I understand the threat the deficit poses. 
As I told the Senate Budget Committee last week, reducing the deficit must be 
your number one priority. 

My message today Is simply that states like New Jersey are willing to 
make the Investment to make welfare work. The federal government should share 
in that by helping us Invest In the support and tools recipients need to 
become self sufficient. 

We must never forget that every single welfare recipients who gains a 
job becomes a productive, taxpaying member of si/Ciety. Instead of a drag on 
the economy they become a spur to its future growth. 

And a strong economy i's the vtiry best anti-poverty program. If the 
unemployment rate In this country was the same as it is In New Jersey — 3.6 
percent — the deficit would be half of what It Is today. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a rare opportunity. The political climate at long 
last Is ready to allow us to find a way to turn welfare Into what It was first 
intended — a system that gives the able bodied poor of this country the 
temporary support they need to make it on their own. 

We cannot miss this opportunity. Our economy depends on it. And Indeed 
our society depends on It. 

For as Thomas Cerlyle said long ago, "A person willing to work, and 
unable to find It, Is perhaps the saadest sight that fortune's Inequality 
exhibits under the sun.** 

I ask you to work with us In the states to give welfare recipients what 
they want and what our economy needs, a productive job and a productive life. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN ASHCROFT, GOVERNOR. 
STATE OF MISSOURI 

Governor Ashcroft. Thank you, Senator Moynihan, and Senator 
Bradley and Senator Danforth. It is a pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to discuss Missouri's Leamfare/Welfare-fx)-Work proposal. I 
want to thank you for the leadership which you have been develop- 
ing for quite some t;me, bringing it to the issue of welfare reform. 

I believe a redirection of our welfare system must be a top na- 
tional priority. Our strategy must be to help Americans move from 
the dependency of welfare to the dignity of work, from poverty to 
productivity, and included in that strategy, 1 believe that we help 
people most when we help them help themselves. I believe the par- 
ticipation of 'i.he recipiei:t is the fundamental and key aspect of 
making the system work. 

I do believe there is a growing national consensus, and what Gov- 
ernor Kean has talked about is certainly important, and children 
are as affected if not more affected than anyone else. The intergen- 
erational aspects are of deeper concern to me, perhaps, than any- 
thing else that we face. 

Our welfare system has been around a long time; it is old, it is 
tired, it doesn't work. Our people who don't work are caught in a 
system that doesn't work, a system in fact that is devoted in some 
ways to not working, and I think we have got to redirect the 
system. 

As a governor, I think I share with other governors the real 
sense that opportunity is one of the things that is a primary re- 
sponsibility of mine, and I see economic development and education 
as being ways of finding opportunity — the quality ot f/chools con- 
tribute to our quality of life. That is an important consideration 
when people consider locating their businesses in our state, and an 
educated and trained workforce is a key component in our effort to 
attract and develop new industries and opportunities. 

Individual self-advancement, like statewide development, I think 
rests in large part upon the attainment of knowledge and skills 
and the maintenance of aspirations and hope. 

There is a sense in which the world is changing, that the world 
economy has restricted, at least in the United States, some of the 
manufacturing that we used to rely upon for certain entry jobs for 
unskilled people. The service sector employment requires a mas- 
tery- of reading, writing and computational skills that haven't pre- 
viously been required quite as intensively. 

Demographis projections indicate a national labor shortage by 
the turn of the century. A declining number of young people and 
an increasing number of functionally illiterate individuals will 
compound this problem unless we intervene to change the circum- 
stance. 

Missouri is fan ly typical in this respect, and Governor Kean re- 
ferred to the situation in New Jersey, where they exptct to gener- 
ate 600,000 jobs by the turn of the centi^ry. A report prepared for 
the Missouri Opportunity 2000 Commiss ^n, which I commissioned, 
forecasts our future labor force growth to be well below the 20-per- 
^ jnt level reported between 1970 and 1980. Ten-year growth rates 
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are expected to fall to 13 percent during the Eighties, and a 9-per- 
cent growth rate in terms of our labor force in the Nineties. 

Therefore, future Missouri employers are likely to find entry- 
level workers in especially short supply. By the year 2000, 17 per- 
cent of our labor force is expected to be in the traditional entry- 
level age group— that is down from 21 percent which we have 
today. 

Now, while this promises a great potential, these demographic 
circumstances don't by themselves ensure that jobs will be avail- 
able for welfare recipients. It is evident that the educational grade 
level attained is a significant factor in obtaining employment. In 
fact, completion of the twelfth grade doubles the chances for em- 
ployment, compared to dropouts. For welfare recipients, recent 
date from the WIN program shows that among persons leaving 
welfare to take jobs, those who hat completed the twelfth grade ac- 
counted for over 50 percent more pip cement than those who had 
not. And of course, h^gh school graduates have the advantage of ob- 
taining higher quality better-paying and more stable jobs. If you 
have learned to learn, you are more likely to have long-term em- 
ployment than if you just have job training which says, "Put the 
red bolt and the red nut together." Change the color of the bolts 
and the nuts, and you have got a retraming job on your hands. 

It is the literacy level of welfare recipients that nee^is to be 
raised in this respect, to significantly increase the long-term em- 
ployability of welfare recipients in today's— and I might emphasize 
m tomorrow's— job market, where technology advance is going to 
be coming at us at an ao^el^^reting pace. 

The time has come to begin a serious and sweeping effort to use 
our collective resources, I believe, to liberate the Grod-given poten- 
tial of people who are caught in the web of welfare dependency. 

In Missouri we are proposing a comprensive program called 
Leamfare. Leamfare will rer^ove the lack of a high school educa- 
tion as a barrier lo employment. Combined with Missouri's Wel- 
fare-to-^Vork Program, an initiative to provide training for skilled 
jobs, I believe we can successfully break the cycle of poverty for 
matiy Missourians. 

To break the cycle of poverty, I believe our efforts must begin 
^Ath educaton. !r Missouri we kaow that previous job training 
programs foi v/elfare clients have suffered from the fact that many 
recipients d>n't hav^ the necessary educational levels to make 
them really reaH^' lor the training. 

Another problem: Teen pregnancy begets low educational 
achievement. Low education hi achievement begets unemployment 
and dependency. Even the most motivated welfare recipients face 
stiff competition in today's labor markets if they don't have the 
GED or a high school education. 

Inadequate education also prevents recipients from being com- 
petitive ibr those job training opportunities. It is a vicious cycle 
that only education can break. 

Our Leamfare/Welfare-to-Work proposal targets these problems 
in ^velfare with some new weapons: 

First, Leamfare would boost the educational level and job poten- 
tial of AFDC parents. The proposal is this: Those who lack high 
school diplomas or the equivalent GED would be required to regis- 
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ter in adult basic education or equivalent high school education 
programs. Only those parents with preschool children or special 
hardships would be exempted frci this requirement, and they 
would be exempted under current law, because we can't force them 
to be involved. But the requirement would be a required involve- 
ment in attaining high school equivalency skills, education. 

Second, our Welfare-to-Work plan offers new job opportunities 
for AFDC parents through a mandatory registration for job-skills, 
job-search, ^ob^xperience, and job^placement progiams. Our plan 
offers individually-tailored guidance by assigned case managers. 

Third, we will locate job service staff in our welfare ofHces to 
provide immediate access. I am going to be assigning emplo3anent 
security people to our welfare offices; in fact, the first application 
you file in a welfare office will be a job application rather than a 
welfare application. Potential welfare applicants will often fmd 
their first application then is not for welfare. 

Our initatives also include a megor expansion in daycare. For 
those individuals who are required to be involved in pursuing edu- 
cation, in lifting their own potentials, as a condition for recipt of 
the grant they will have expanded daycare and a small stipend to 
cover the incidental expenses of pursuing that educu clonal opportu- 
nity. 

Finally, our initiative provides a new community work experi- 
ence program. This program will provide on-the-joo wo-k experi- 
ence for those who lack job histories and who are unsuccessful in 
the education, training, and job search components of the program. 

Now, Leamfare represents a joint— a joint— investment, an in- 
vestment between society and those who are m(»t in danger of 
long-term welfp^e dependence. 

ThiB massif issault on low educational attainment also prom- 
ises positive &^ illover effects for the children of welfare recipients— 
and this is perhaps as important as anything else. Maybe for the 
first time, children of AFDC parents will see the most important 
persons in their lives, their role models, their parents, working to 
further that parent's education. Mayoe for the first time they will 
benefit from the increased self-esteem of their parents, who, rather 
than be threatened by school work brought home by children, 
would be able to assist and participate in the education of their 
children. When children bring schoolwork home, parents at least 
shouldn't be intimidated, and at best will be able to participate in 
that educational effort. 

Leamfare is the first step in our wt^mre reform effort in Missou- 
ri. Our companion proposal, "Welfare-to-Work," provides a range of 
employmentori^nted train; ng and job experience programs, and 
graduates of Leamfare and recipients who have sdready gotten a 
diploma or a GED will en^*age in activity designed to lead them 
from the dependency of welfare to the permanence of eniploymei 
and self-reliance. 

Our initiative also includes a megor new investment in child day- 
care, as I mentioned, and other support critical to the transition. 
We must remove barriers to the workplace, the barriers of lack of 
education, the kind of thing that has made welfare so long-term for 
a number of individuals. 
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It is time for government to quit offering help only if people give 
up and go on welfare. By expanding Medicaid covers^e to low- 
income families, we can prevent the fear of the loss of medical ben- 
efits and remove an incentive to stay on welfare. And I have rec- 
ommended in my budget for this year that, for children under five, 
and for pr^naut women, we will er^end that Medicaid in coi\junc- 
tion with the program that is being offered at the federal level. 

We will also strengthen the enforcement of child-support obliga- 
tions and will crack down on welfare fraud and abuse. That is 
something that we have been in the process of doing, to try to 
make progress on for some time. 

I really believe our most important resource is our people. None 
of us can achieve our full potential unless all of ut have the oppor- 
tunity to achieve our full potentials, and I believe that we as a soci- 
ety can ill afford not to have a full effort from as many people as is 
possible. 

Leamfare and Welfare-to-Work take an aggressive yet compas- 
sionate approach to these problems. Most important, they help 
people to help themselves, and I believe that we really ought to ask 
for people to be involved in the process. Welfare reform is not 
something we should do "to" people; it is something we should do 
"with" people. 

Moving people from welfare to work is a joint enterprise. It is a 
mutual investment. And the fact that we require individuals to be 
involved is eminently fair and considered to be fair by welfare re- 
cipients as well as the population generally. 

We must recognize that government— federal, state, or local- 
can be a partner to other institutions in breaking the web of wel- 
fare dependency and building individual opjjortunities. 

National welfare reform proposals, I tnink, must acknowledge 
the imTOrtance of state and commimity based reform'i. I think 
those efforts can be more successful when they adapt to the uniquo 
characteristics of the 50 States of our country, and I am very 
pleased to say that many of my ideas come from bouncing these 
ideas around between and among the governors, and I am grateful 
to them for their assistance in shaping and fashioning things that 
we hope will work in the community we call Missouri. 

We have had some problems, obviously, in getting the right waiv- 
ers, and what we would most like from the Federal Go\emment is 
the kind clarity and flexibility in rulemaking so that this system of 
laboratories we call the Fifty States can work. 

We explored the possibility of requiring mothers with very young 
children to participate in the Leamfare Program. We were told 
that to do so would require a Research Demonstration Waiver. W i 
said, 'Well, fine. We will do a research demoi:stration to allow i s 
to deal with families with children under six yosrs of age." And 
they said, "Well, that is too bad. Somebody has already done that 
research and proved that it works. Therefore, you can't do it be- 
cause the research has been done, and there are not research waiv- 
ers available." 

Well, it is time for us to move beyond that It is time for us to 
rec(«nize that there is an appropriate need for flexibility, with the 
clanty of rules that can allow for the experinientation. Yes, and 
with the opportunity for failure on the part of one state, both the 
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opportunity to (dscover that a program doesn't work but also the 
opportunity tu strike oil— or I guess these days we would want to 
strike something else more valuable— in terms of making a system 
work. 

Reform requires investment. The State of Missouri is making 
subst mtial investment out of its General Revenue Funds in order 
to move forward in this respect. It is an investment which, as Gov- 
ernor Kean tas very clearly pointed out, will redoubt as well ore 
more to the federal treasury if it is successful as it will to our own. 

I thank you very much for your commitment to examining alter- 
natives, to clear the web of dependency, and to remove barriers to 
work and move people across the bridge to independence and pro- 
ductivity. Our focus must be education as well as jobs, and I am 
grateful for this opportunity. 

Senator Moynihan. Governor, we thank you for an extraordi- 
nary statement. We very much appreciate it. 

[Governor Ashcroft's written testimony follows:] 
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Testimony Prepared for 
GOVERNOR JOHN ASHCROFT 
STATE OF MISSOURI 
before the 
U.S. Senate Finance Committee 
Subcofiiroi ttee on Social Security and Fasiily Policy 
fet)ruary 23, 1987 



[Senator Oanforth will introduce you to the committees.] 

i appreciate the opportunity to be with you today to discuss the Missouri 
Lea^ -are/Welfare- to-Work proposal. I ara grateful for the leadership that 
you. Senator Moynih an and this subcommittee are bringing to the issue of 
welfare reform. Restructuring our welfare system must be a top national 
priority. Our strategy must be to help Americans move from the dependency of 
welfare to the dignity of work, from poverty to productivity, ne help people 
most when we help them to help themselves. 

Increasingly, the welfare system is criticized as an obstacle to independence. 
It has bred what amount^ to a web of long-term dependency that drains 
resources, productivity and the human spirit. Analysts from aT points on the 
political spectrum fault the welfare system for causing family fragmentation, 
erecting barriers to employment, excessive cost ^nd, perhaps most troubling, 
for serious erosion in the aspirations and motivation levels of children in 
welfare families. 
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Our current vrelfare system has wrung the spirit of hope out of most of these 
families. We must re-awaken these citizens to their abilities and 
opportunities. We need their productive efforts. 

Our welfare system has been -^rouna i long tine. It's old. end it's tired, and 
It doesn't work. Our people who con": work are caugnt in a system that 
doesn't wJrk, a system, in fact, tiat is devoted to not working. 

As governors, my colleagues anc I >nar-e two ifuportant and related agenda 
Items: educ<!*ion and economic oe*e'ci'i^nt The Quality of schoolS'-excellence 
in education— contributes great'/ to *ne overall quality of life, an important 
consideration for industries seeding ,Qcate or expand their production. An 
educated and trained work force is cne «e/ conponer.t in our states' efforts '>o 
attract and develop new industries Ar.o fjnaily,, individual self- 
advancement--] i ke statewide econ^mc ;:-fveIopr.ent--rosts in large part on the 
attainment of knowledge and ski!1> 

But, the changing world econon/ nas restrit.tec -ar jf act jr ing e^nploynent-- the 
traditional avenue to self-sutn, ^nc^ • the unskillec. Service-sector 
employment requires mastery of 'ej^:.'*}. -ritmg anc corputation skills. 
Demographic projections indicate a natiu'^al labor shortage by the turn of the 
century. A declining number of /^u'^j peop.'e and an ncreasmg number of 
functionally illiterate will cwounc tnis proole'n. 

Missouri Is fairly typical m tnis respect. A report prepared for the 
Missouri Opportunity 2000 Connissicn. which I established to help our state 
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prepare for the next century, forecasts our future labor force growth to be 
well below the twenty percent level recorded between 1970 and 1980. Trn year 
growth rates are expected to fall to thirteen percent during the 1980' s and to 
nine percent during the 1990' s. 

Future Missouri employers are likely to find entry level workers in especially 
short supply. By the year 2000, seventeen percent, of our labor force is 
expected to be in the traditional entry-level age group, down from twenty-one 
percent today. 

While promising great potential, these demographic circumstances do not by 
themselves ensure job placement for welfare recipients. It is evident that 
the educational grade level attained is a significant factor in obtaining 
employment. 

In fact, completion of the I2th grade doubles the chance for employment 
compared to dropouts. For welfare recipients, recent data from the Missouri 
hIH program shows that among persons leaving welfare to take jobs, those who 
had completed the 12th grade accounted for over SOX more placement than those 
who had not. 

And» of course, high school graduates have the advantage in obtaining higher 
quality, better paying and more stable jobs. The literacy level of welfare 
recipients must be raised to significantly increase the employabi 1 i ty of 
welfare recipients in today's and tomorrow's job market. 
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The time has ct'^e to begin a serious and Sweeping effort to use our collective 
resources to liberate the God-given potential of people caught in the web of 
welfare dependence. 

In Missouri we are proposing a comprehensive program cal.ed Learnfare. 
Learnfare will remove the lack of ' high school education as a barrier to 
employment. CJrrbined with Missouri's We'i fare-to-work program, an initiative 
providing training for skilled jobs, 1 believe we can successfully break the 
cycle of poverty for many Hissounans. 

To break the cycle of dependency I believe our efforts must beg n with 
education. 

Ip. Missouri, we know that previous job training programs for welfa c clients 
have suffered from the fact that many of the i^cipients do not have the 
necessary educational levels to make them eady for training. 

Teen pregnancy begets low educational achievement, low educational achievement 
begets unemployment and dependency. Even the most motivated welfare 
recipients face stiff competition in today's labor market wichout a diploma or 
GEO. Inadequate education also prevents recipients from being cc petitive for 
job training opportunities. It is a vicious cycle that only education can 



Our Learnfare/Wel fare- to-Work initiatives target these welfare dependency 
factors with new weapons. 



break. 
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0 First, Learnfare boosts ti , educational level and job potential of AFDC 

parents. Those who lack high school diplOQas vill be requireo to 

register in adult basic education or an equivalent high school program. 

Only those parents with prsschool children or special hardships are 

exempted from this requirement. 
0 Second, our Welfare-to-Uork plan offers new job opportunities for ArOC 

parents through .na sda to ry registration for job skills, job search, job 

experience and job placenent programs. Our plan also offers individually 

tailored guidance by assigned case managers. 
0 We will locate Job service staff m our welfare offices to provide 

immediate access. Potential welfare applicants will find their first 

application is a job application. 
0 Our initiatives also include a major expansion in day care. This will 

help AFDC parents get the maxinun benefit from th; new education and 

employment opportunities. 
0 Finally, our initiatives provide a new Community work Experience program. 

This program will provide on-the-job work experience to those lacking job 

histories and those who are unsuccessful in the education, trairing and 

job search como'^nents of the program. 

Learnfare represents a joint long-term investment by soci*".. and those most in 
danger of long-term welfare dependence. 

This massive assault on low educational attainment also promises positive 
spillover eff"'^s for the children of welfare recipients. Perhaps for the 
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fust ti>e, children of AFOC parents will se^* the most important people in 
their lives, their role models, working to further their education. They will 
benefu from the increased self-esteem of their parents, and recognize the 
importance of education and the doors o^ opportunity it can open. 

When Children bring school work home, parents at least will not be intimidated 
and at best will be able to participate in I'eir children's educational 
effort. 

Learnfare is the first step in our welfare reform efforts in Missouri. Our 
companion proposal, Wei fare- to-t^ork, provider a range of employment-oriented 
training and job experience programs. Graduates of Learnfare a. d recipients 
who already have a diploma or GEO will engage in activities designed to lead 
them from dependency to employment and permanent self-reliance. 

Our initiative also includes a major new investment in child day care and 
other support critical to the transition to self-reliance. In addition to 
"transition" day care for parents just entering employment, the new initiative 
wil! provided stipend to defray participants' transportation and other 
program-related expenses. 

We must remove other barriers to independence and dignity. Its time for 
government to quit offering help only if working people give up and go ")n 
welTare. By expanding Medicaid coverage to low- income families we can prevent 
the fear of loss of medical benefits and remove an incentive to stay on 
we* 'are. We will also strengthen the enforcement of child support obligations 
and crack down on welfare fraud and abuse 
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Our nation's most precious resource is 's people. None of can achieve our 
full potential until each of us is enabled to take full advantage of 
Opportunities for personal development and productivity. No less than any of 
USt nwst people trapped in dependency want better lives for their families and 
children. Vie all want our chilar^n to recognize their gifts from God, and to 
make the most of those gifts 

Learnfare and Wei fare-to-Work ids^ dn aggressive yet compassionate approach to 
these problems. Most important,; nelp people to help themselves. 

1 began my remarks by noting :ne current welfare System has spun a web of 

dependency that drams resources,, productivity and numan spirit. As the 
welfare system currently exists,- -i:ents face a bewildering maze of 
bureaucracies that— although mtenceo to nelp--pose a formidable barrier to 
employment:- day care from one acie'^v./. job search from another,, education and 
job training from yet other agen.ies Tne same bureaucratic maie that faces 
our clients also faces our pro^rjn dcnmistrators. 

We must recognize that gover.imeni- • r^ceral state or local--can only be a 
partner to other institutions m oreamng tne web of welfare dependency and 
building individual opportunity. 

National welfare reform proposals ^ust acknowledge the importance of state and 
community based reform. Trjse efforts u-in more successfully adapt to the unique 
characteristics of the ^ifty (^reat states of our nation and the hundreds of 
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local communities and neighuorhoods. We need your help in changing the 
current rules of our welfare system that allow for litfe variation or 
experimentation. We need federal legislation providing general and system- 
wlde waiver authority. State and local efforts to redu 2lfare dependency, 
such as Missouri's Learnfare/Wel fare-to-Work, need thi*. .lexibility to make 
work more rewarding than welfare. 

When wc were discussing our proposed programs with federal officials, we 
explored tne possibility of .equiring mothers with very young children to 
participate in Learnfare/i<e] fare-to-uork. 

He were told that to do so would require a Research Demonstration waiver. We 
said fine, how do we do that? 

The federal officials responded that another state had already received such a 
waiver as we were describing, with very good results. Since the topic nad 
already been "researched" we would not be able to secure suCh a waiver. 

We already know that it works, so we can't secure another demonstration 
waiver--1t*s already been demonstrated. 

Clear, simple rules from Washington will allow more creativity in treating 
community problems and individual v^elfare cases. 

There are no simple solutions to breaking the .-eb of welfare dependency. The 
key is to prevent dependency. Education and work leaos to increased self- 
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reliance and dignity. Work is always better than welfare because it ennobles 
people and leads to the direct opposite of dependency-- independence a d 
dignity. 

Reform requires an Investment, but it will be less expensive than perpetuation 
of welfare dependency. I firmly believe that the people of this nation expect 
more for their money than merely providing a subsistence to people trapped in 
dependency. The alternative must be to brush away the web of depe'uency by 
removing the barriers to work. Our focjs must be education and jobs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Moynihan. Now we will follow our usual practice. 
Senator Bradley? 

Senator Bradley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say that occasionally some officials come in and offer 
their testimony, f^nd it is not, shall I say, "always enlightening," 
but I have found ooth of your testimonies exceeidingly helpful to 
the consideration of this committee. I mean that, and I appreciate 
it very much. 

What I would like to do is give Governor Kean a chance to 
talk a little bit more about what we are doing in New Jersey in 
child support, one of the areas that is so very important to the 
total picture. 

You mentioned job training and Medicaid and child care and 
child support, and you talked about guidelines that you established 
for child support. Could you share with the committee what the 
impact of that has been? 

Governor Kean. Yes. When we have gone back and rechecked 
again on the kind of child support that should be being provided by 
fathers, we have been able to double— actually double— the amount 
of money that we have received. 

Senator Bradley. You have doubled the amount of money? 

Governor Kean. Yes, actually doubled. 

Senator Bradley. Based on simply putting guidelines in op- 
posed to simply waiting for court orders? 
Governor Kean. Yes. 

Senator Bradley. I think there might be a message there, Mr. 
Chairman. 

What about the impact of the review of old AFDC cases? By 
simply reviewing old AFDC cases, what has the impact of that 
been? 

Governor Kean. We went back and looked, working with the 
courts, at about 1500 cases on a trial basis, and we found that, 
again, we were able to almost double the obligations and increase 
collections by about $5 million, just for that sample. So now that is 
something we want to do on a regular basis, and I think it is some- 
thing we would recommend you consider now. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you send us those numbers? We 
would appreciate that 

[The information follows:] 
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DLPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICCS 



773 SOUTH >.ARR(.N STRCCT 
TfttNTON. NEW JI.RSCV Clt7» 



^•wch 2, I9a7 



The Honorable PatrlcV. .Vo>nihan,^ Ch^li.^an 
Subconsnlctee on Social Security <nd 

Femlly Policy 
United States Senate 
Viisbington, DC 20310 

Dear Senator Moyn^han: 

Thank you for tlie interest you expressed in Governor Tboreai Kean's 
testicony regarding tbe need to str.*ngtben child support t-nforccaent 
as part of welfare refom. We believe that the recor.-icndat ions uhich 
ve made at the February 23 hearing on Work and Welfare vculd result in 
enonaous savings in welfare expenditures at both the federal nnd state 
level and a nore decent standard of living for children living in single 
parctit households. 

The following surrsarizes projects ve have initialed o> plan to initiate 
In tbe near future and the need for federal legislation: 

1. nc^lAiJblSHMENT OF CHILD SUPPORT GUIDELINES 

T^st year the Wtv Jersey Supreste Court released guidelines which 
Are based on a C9ncept '^alled "incone shares'* that allocates the 
proportion of disposable Incoee that nuraally would have been spent 
on the children of an intact faoily. We anticipate that these 
guidelines could nore than double child support orders in New Jersey. 
Persons with incomes below the poverty level will not be subject to 
the guidelines but will be required to pay t noninal asount. 

Federal Actic.t Needed 

Because of the demonstrated success of this program, we propose 
that states be required to conply with child support guidelines as 
a ratter of law, held to the irreparable ha:-m standard. 
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2. UPWARD MODIFICATION OF CHILD SUPPORT PAYMEKTS 

In July 196 , va conductad a pilot project in or.a of our count lea 
to detemina whether prior child eupport ordcre were in conplience 
with the ntv child eupport guidelince. Beceuec vc found euch cnor- 
acue diecrepency betvcen the ordcre end tht anount tbe ebeent percnte 
ehoold pey, ve extended thie project to 19 of the 21 countice. 

We heve reviewed ebout 1500 ceece which het rceulted in Increeeing 

child eupport ordere froa $2.2 million to $A.9 million, e 130 per- 
cent increeee. Thie repret»ente only ebout three pcrce'^i. of tht 
50,000 ebeent perente with children on welfare who we cetimete heve 
inconee below the guidclinee. About 26.3 ptrccnt of the AFDC ceece 
were cloecd due to the increeee in the child eupport collectione* 

Furthemore, we heve found that, contrery to populer belief, moet of 
tnc obligore heve incomee high enough to / their feir ehere of 
child eupport. A review of 650 ceeee in ecven counties found thet 
the averegc ennuel groee eelery of the obligor ipee $20,266. Aleo, 
virtuelly ell of the cesee hed health ineurance which possibly could 
be evf.ileble to the childrea« 

Federel Action Headed 

We propoee thet etetee be required to modify child eupport ordcre 
on e reguler beeie in conpliencc with epecific income guidelince. 
Stetee ehould be permitted to do thie edminietretively rethcr 
then through the courte. Thie would reduce edminietretivc coate 
end increeee ttiti number of ceeee which cen be proceeeed. 



3. PRIORITIZATION OP CHILD SUPPORT CASES 

Currently, federel law requirce t'..et we treat ell child support ceeee 
the eeae. However, we would like to give priority to tboee caece in 
which the cuetodiel percnt ie perticipeting in REACH. 

Under the curre'ut eyetem, if e welfere client ecccpte e job at or 
elightly ebove the minimum vege, thie individuel will suffer e eub-* 
etentiel loee in AFDC peymcnte end Mcdiceid covcrege. Thie rceulte 
in e dieinccntive to eccept treining or entry^lcvel employment. If 
we were permitted to terget our enforcement efforte toward the eb- 
eent percnt in thoee ceece, we could increeee the welferc client *e 
totel income and eeeuagc her feer thet wegce from e job «rould not 
be eufficicnt to compeneete her for loet welferc benefite. 

Federel Action Heeded 

The Secretary ehoulcl be "•'entcd clear authority to grant waivers to 
etetee thet went to tergec their child support cnforce9>ent resourcee 
towerde cesre which will reduce welfare dependency. 
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4. IMMEDIATE INCOME WITHHOLDING 

Aa part of our welfare refom Initiative » ve will request state 
legislation which will result In automatic Immediate wage with*- 
holding in cI/IJ support cases at the time the ordnr Is Issued. 
The currant fedaral requirement If* that wages are withheld when 
the obligor Is 30 days In arrears. The requirement In New Jersey 
la 14 days» yet we have found that this more stringent standar' Is 
alao Inadequate. 

The reason is that by the time ve locate the employer* find the 
obligor » notify him and wait for a response and the exhaustion of 
all of his administrative appeals* It Is months before the wagen 
are actually withheld. During that period we estimate that abort 
$20 million Is lost In New Jersey In child support payments. Fur- 
thermore* this estlmr'e applies only to ATDC cases. If non-AFDC 
cases were Included* the Impact would be even greater. 

It Is clear that the current system Is not working. It Is costly* 
Ineffective* and unfair to the child who Is denied the basic neces- 
sities of life for months at a time. Furthermore* the current 
system reinforces the attitude that wage withholding la a stigma 
vhich It should not be. 

Federal Action Needed 

While we plan to Initiate this change In New Jersey our success 
will be limited becauae 30 percent of all absent fathers owing 
child support reside In other states. This Is an Interstate Issue 
which can only be fully addressed at the national level. The fed<^ 
eral gc'emment should require Chat wage withholding be automatic 
for all adjudicated cases at the time an order Is entered without 
the need for presumption of default. 



5. SPECIAL PROJECTS TO REDUCE WELFARE DEPENDENCY AMOHG TEENAGE PARENTS 

The Dep^rcaent has been awarded $1.9 million from the Office of 
Family Assistance for a program to reduce long term welfare depen- 
dency among teenage parents In Camden and Newark. An Innovetlve 
component of the program will bt that teenage fathers will also be 
required to participate In Job training or attend school in .irder 
to receipt other welfare benefits such as AFDC* food stamps or 
general assistance. Thla should result in increasing child support 
collections . 
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The Honorable Patrick Moynlhan, Chairman 
page 4 

March 2, 1987 



Federal Action Heeded 

States ahould be peralttad to make special efforts to enroll fathers 
In AFDC or food stsap taployment and training programs when the 
custodial partnt and child are also on public assistance. 



In conclusion. In order to assist Nev Jersey and other stetes to obtain 
the jui'port children are entitled to, ve ask that states be required 
to coBplr with child support guidelines as a matter of law; be permit- 
tad to modify child support orders administratively to reflect Increased 
earnings of the obligor; be granted the flexibility to prioritize cases 
to reduce welfare dependency; and that all states be required to with- 
hold wages at the time an order is entered. 

Please let me know if I can provide any further assistance. 



Sincerely, 




Commissioner 
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Senator Bradley. And on immediate wage withholding for the 
AFDC noncustodial parent, the impact of that? Wf>uld you suggest 
we do that or that we would allow you to do that? 

Governor Kean. Yes. We estimate that we will increase our col- 
lections, iust with that st^p, and even with the problem of delin- 
quent fathers in other states, by about 20 percent, or $11 million m 
the first year. So, that is an important step, too. 

Senator Bradley. What occurs to me is that you are really going 
after the very difficult part of the welfare population, which is so 
important. You are not just skiiimaing off the top, but you are 
really sajdng that if New Jersey has a booming economy, which we 
have, jid if it can be done anj-where, it ought to be done in our 
state, because the jobs are there, the demographic trends are there, 
and the commitment of a state government working with a federal 
government might, actually make an impact on :hat problem. 

Governor Kean. A great impact, I believe. 

Senator Bradley. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

And again, I would like to thank both of the witnesses. 

Senator Moynihan. Indeed. 

Governor Ashcroft, would you like to have your associate come to 
the witness table so we can welcome him? 

And you are Mr. ? 

Mr. otangler. Gary Stangler. 

Senator Moynihan. How do you do, Mr. Stan^rler. Good after- 
noon. 
Senator Danforth? 

Senator Danforth. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 1 share 
the comtments of Senator Bradley; I think that this has been very 
mteresting and informative testimony by both governors. I also 
think, Mr. Chairman, it is further evidence thai we don't have a 
monopoly on good ideas in Washington, that the/c are plenty of 
people out there that 

Senator Moynhian. We were gettmg pretty close to a monopoly 
on bad ideas. [Laughter.] 

Senator Danforth. That is very possible. 

Senator Moynihan. Wo seem L, have a comer on that market. 

Senator Danforth But I think, to l?«ar some of the innovative 
thoughts of people >vho have been working in the states on these 
matters is really very, very exciting. 

Governor Ashcroft, I take it that you are not here to ack us to 
SDf^nd a lot of monev; you are here to ask us to let you do your 
thing. Is that right? What you want is flexibility, what you want is 
the ability to put your program in place. Is your program in place 
now, or are there some barriers that we have aoinehow created at 
the federal level? 

Governor Ashcroft. Well, as I indicated, we would like for our 
program to be m place for families with children who are under six 
years of age. Right now, wo asked for u waiver, and someone else 
had already done successful research sa3ring six years wasn't logi- 
cal and Chat it would work under six years; but, since that has 
been done, we couldn't do it. 

We do need the flexibility. We are not asking you to spend m re 
money. Ideally, I think Governor Kean and I are asking yo \ to 
spend less money, to join with us in an investment that 8hi>uld 
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help us spend less money. .*^id we do need the flexibility and clar- 
ity. 

One of the problems is that so many of the welfare services cut 
across the lines of a wide range of agencies, so we do have a prob- 
lem with r^ulations. Unfortunately, I am not as conversant ^tli 
all of those problems as I ought to be, b^t t..jy tend to hamstring 
our efforts. 

So, any move toward flexibility for us to make these experiments 
will be helpful. 

In the first year we are starting this prc^am, we have a $9-mil- 
lion or so fiscal note. We ^^re gomg to be usin * some of the federal 
funds available to us now. it will cover about $3 million of the pro- 
gram. It will take about $6 million of state revenue. And I believe 
there is at least an equa! payback for every one we move off wel- 
fare, so that the Federal Goverrjnent's invctstment in what we are 
doing here really is less than Llie states, but Its return will be equal 
to ov greater than the states'. 

What we are asking for here is greater flexibility and clarity and 
opportunity. We are kind of asking for opportxmity so that we can 
promote a different kind of opportunity among the people. 

I want to make one other point, ana that is about the concept of 
who we are dealing with. I think Senator Bradley very carefully 
noted, that when you are down to 3.6 percent imomployment like 
you are in New Jersey, you are dealing with long-term hard people 
to get off the rolls; it is not a process of skimming or of "creaming'' 
as they say. 

And my pn^am is a required program. You have to, in order to 
maintain benefit, improve yourself educationally if you haven't at- 
tained the skills. It would be pretty eas^ to develop a program 
which said it was voluntary, and just take the people wtio were 
highly motivated and were going to do it anyhow, and the people 
who do not constitute a part of a long-term welfare problem. I 
think when you require activity and require participation by rec'.vi- 
ents, when you get down into that grou^. of individuals who tend to 
stay on welfare, the people who are on there for multiple numbers 
of years and have a one in twenty chance under the current system 
of ever getting off, and you begin to ask them to participate, I 
think that is fmidamental. 

Senate • Danforth. Just one other question: In providing addi- 
tional flexibility, is thid something that we co^ild do generiadly? I 
mean, do we just pass a bill which in effect says the states have 
more flexibility? Or is the quest for flexibility something that is 
pui sued on an ad hoc basis? Is it part of the problem of dealing 
with the Federal Government that all the time barriers to your dis- 
cretion crop up, or instead, is it something that is the nature of the 
welfare program as currently drafted, and something that we could 
fix by inserting the appropriate language in specific legislation? 

Governor Ashcropt. There has been a report to the President 
that recommends a system-wide waiver that would give a great 
deal of flexibility. 

/ou may be able to comment on that more intelligently than I, 
Garv. 

Mr. Stangler. Senator, wh<it the domestic policy report to the 
President suggested was system-wide waivers. At the local level, re- 
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ci: ients get daycare from one agency, job training from another 
agency, adult education from another agency. .\nd in the current 
system we can giv<i waivers in cat^orical programs, and I would 
think that the idea of a system-wide waiver may indeed have merit 
to be considered in the I^islation you are describing. 

Governor Kean. Senator, to also answer that, we need to be able 
to get waivers independent of the research area— beet-use the re- 
search area is limited. We have run into exactly the same problems 
that Governor Ashcroft ran into. All of us do. 61 other words, if we 
had the flexibilit>' to seek waivers not just f'^r research but for solid 
programs, I think it would be helpful for all of the states. 

Senator Danitorth. And that can be done gene^^^^^lly? That can 
be done by general language in a bill? 

Governor Kean. Yes, I believe so. 

Senator Danforth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Could I say that I was with Mr. Hobbs 
Friday evening. He said, I guess on McNeil-Lehrer that the Presi- 
dent's proposal is going to come up to this committee, and we are 
going to '-^elcome i^ and we welcome him. 

I hear you both, and it has just been a loag succession of men of 
equal stature in our coimtry saying that we have a moment of op- 
portunity here— don't we? This is the one thing in the country 
where maybe nobody is mad at anybody anjnnore. [Laughter.] 

I mean, we are tidying to work this thing together. 

It is tough. Let me just say that we had Mayor Holland who 
came down fron> Trenton to testify on behalf of the Conference of 
Mayors — ^brilliant testimony, a fine mayor. But there you are, sir, 
with the second highest per capita income in the country, and an 
unemployment rate which even 20 years ago was thought to be 
low — ^you know, 3.6 percent is full emplojrment. And yet a quarter 
of the population in your state car>ital is on welfare — a quarter of 
the population, in Trenton. 

And you, sir, come from the Great State of Missouri, as Senator 
Danforth has taught me to say. That brings to mind Lee Rain- 
water's great studies of Pruitt-Igoe which were done at Washington 
University in the 1960's. Pruitt-Igoe won a nationwide award for 
design excellence, and so forth and so on, but it was all destroyed 
when the Housing Authority couldn't control the vandalism and vi- 
olence that plagued the project. In the end, the only thing they 
could do with what was thought to be one of the best housing 
projects in the world was, as Governor Ashcroft said, dynamite it. 
That was the only thing they could think to do. 

Senator Danforth. I ' elieve we are dynamiting another one this 
week, aren't we, in Kansas City? 

Governor Ashcroft. Speak for yourself. [Laughter.] 

You are not going to get me to say I an' ivnamidng housing. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Bradley. I understand Senator Danforth would like to 
submit a steteinent to the ^ecord concerning dsmamiting. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator Moynih\n. Yes. We will leave the record open for a 
week in case there is some unexplained explosion in the Western 
part of Missouri. [Laughter.] 
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Could I just say— and thanking you very much, both of you— that 
I heard three things. I heard the idea of contracts, the idea that 
there is an exchange 6f obligations, that citizens have them and so- 
ciety has them towards citizens. Mr. Mead over there has taught us 
something. 

I hear you talk about— the word ''targeting" is not the best term, 
but that there are particular persons who you can recc^nize as 
being very much at risk in this system, whereas others aren't, 
really, if at all. And there will be a certain number of persons for 
whom AFDC is a form of income replacement, just as unemploy- 
ment insurance is, and then something happens with a divorce and 
separation, and people get their lives back together. Buc there are 
some people who walk in your door, and you know they are candi- 
dates for a lot of trouble— aren't they?— and their children. And 
you want to be careful with them. 

I also hear child support. You both think there is a problem. You 
know, our system of welfare b^an as a widow's pension, back 
when women were expected to stay at home. Well, it can't work in 
a world in which less than 5 percent of the recipients of AFIX! are 
widows. There is a paradox. There is another paradox thsre, when 
he or sometimes she has earnings. 

You ought be interested in the fact that in Indianapolis they are 
taking some of those very ^oung people, the young males, and they 
say, ' All right, we are gomg to mtroduce you to the pleasures of 
maohood, and you are going to pay, say, $12.50 a month. Get start- 
ed." You knr/w? We'll say, "Begin paying now, because you are 
going to be ?() some day, and your child is still going to be ^ minor, 
and you are ^oing to be making adult wages." 

Can I ask you one more question before you leave? The WDf pro- 
gram — I want both of my colleagues to hear this — it's funding is 
due to exoire in June. You wouldn't want to see that happen, 
would you? Mr. Stangler and Mr. Altman, join in. 

Mr. Stangler. Absolutely not. Senator. What we want to do will 
require a WIN demonstration waiter to implement Leamfare. 

Senator Moynihan. A WIN demonstration waiver wouldn't help 
you very much if there was no WIN. 

Mr. I^ANGLER. That is right. 

Senator Moynihan. I think you have logic on your side. 
Mr. Stangler. Thank you. Senator. 
Senator Moyndian. And Mr Altman? 

Mr. Altman. I think that is right. I think the really important 
principle is tliat, as the Federal Government s?iares in the savings, 
).t should share in the investn^ent necessary to produce those sav- 
ings, whethex' through WIN or in some other way. 

Senator Moynihan. Well, we are facing a deadline here, and pos- 
sibly we can use this to further the purposes of getting ourselves 
some general legislaticn as well as specific legislation on this 
matter. 

Senator Danforth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Moynihan. Governors, you probably have 50 places 
where you are supposed to be, and the President ie probably wait- 
ing for you. You couldn't have been kinder, and we very much ap- 
preciate your testimony. And thank you, Mr. Stangler, and thank 
you, Mr. Altman. 
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Can I say to our guests here that we are not finished. We are 
aknost finished, but Senator Larson is here. 

Senator Larson, you have made it here from Connecticut, and we 
appreciate it. We heard earlier from your associate Art Agnos from 
Cadifomia. 

I realJy must ask that we have quiet in our committeoroom so 
that we can hear our guest. 

Senator, we welcome you. We know it was a hell of an experi- 
ence getting here, but you made it. 

STATEMENT OP THE HONORABLE JOHN LARSON, PRESIDENT, 
CONNECTICUT STATE SENATE, ACCOMPANIED BY FREDRICA 
GRAY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PERMANENT COMMISSION ON 
THE STATUS OF WOMEN, AND CECILIA J. WOODS, LEGISLATIVE 
AND RESEARCH DIRECTOR, SENATE DEMOCRATIC OFFICE, 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Senator Labson. It was a harrowing flight, Mr. Chairman. 

But certainly. Chairman Mcjoiihan and members of the commit- 
tee, it is an honor to testify before the Subcommittee on Social Se- 
curity and Family Policy. I am certainly greteful to Joy Wilson of 
the National Conference of State Legislators for providing your 
committee with testimony, and to your staff. Senator, for the atten- 
tion they have given my staff in preparing for today's hearing. 

Senator Moynihan. That is very thoughtful of you. 

Senator Larson. For the record, I am John L^ -son. I am the 
President Pro Tem of the Connecticut State Senate, and accompa- 
nying me here today and sitting directly behind me are Frederica 
Gray from the Permanent Comm'jsion on the Status of Women 
and Cecilia Woods, the chief analyst and Research Director for the 
Senate Democratic Office, State of Connecticut. 

Senator Moynihan. Ms. Gray, and Ms. Woods, if you would like 
to join us up here, we would like to have you do that. 

Senator Larson. We would like to have them up here. Senator; 
they have been dying to meet you and of course be conversant with 
you, but they are a little shy, and I am glad that you brought them 
up here. 

Senator Moynihan. We welcome you, ladies. 

Sc'^ator Larson. I would like to compliment you. Senator, for the* 
comprehensive nature of the work you are undertaking in your in- 
quiring into welfare reform or replacement. 

Commissioner Heinz from our Department of Income Mainte- 
nance in the State of Connecticut has attested to a holistic ap- 
proach in corcem for the family in this committee, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wouL je less than honest if I didn't indicate to you that 
"Family and Nation'' has provided much in the way of intellectual 
underpinnings for a program of work that we have -embarked on in 
the State of Connecticut. 

We in the State of Connecticut have introduced a comprehensive 
program entitled "The Future of Connecticut Families, Balancing 
Home and Work," and our goal is to establish a comprehensive pro- 
gram that nurtures our primary institution— -the family. The 
family, by the way, is an institution whose deterioration has been 
noted by this committee. We know, of course, that as a nation we 
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have no national policy that is directed at the family; in fact, we 
are alone in the Western Democracies of this ;orld in that circum- 
stance, that xxnfortunace circumstance. 

Tliis gives added emphasis, in my mind, to the need for a policy 
in the area of work and welfare that we have been asked to com- 
ment on here today. It also exposes the broader interrelated con- 
cerns which if neglected, will further weaken the American 
family.. 

Let me focus, then, on work and welfare from a state legislator's 
perspective. Certainly in the State of Connecticut we are not 
unique and share several similarities in dealing with povr-^y on 
both a structural and cyclical basis with many other of our felljw 
Slates. 

I think, in considering the following from the State of Connecti- 
cut, and listening to the Governors, we are the wealthiest state in 
per capita income in the United States, and yet we have three f 
the poorest cities in this country. Seventy-eight percent of our poor 
are women and children. Ninety-four thousand children are living 
at or below the poverty level in our state. One child in seven under 
the age of six is impoverished in the State of Connecticut. 

I know Commissioner Heinz has talked about the national situa- 
tion where one in four children is impoverished. Without a compre- 
hensive policy, we feel very strongly that we are forsaking our 
future 

It used to be, in the 1950's, that 70 percent of all families con- 
formed to the model of the working husband and the woman stay- 
ing at home to rear the children, what we called the "Father 
Knows Best" model or the "Ozzie and Harriet" model. It is not 
quite clear what Ozzie did for a job, but that is the model that we 
have referred to frequently in testimony. 

In 1986, we have seen this figure drop below 7 percent. Families 
are in transition; dual households are the rule not the exception; 
single-parent households are increasing; and in Connecticut, 40 per- 
cent of all faniilies maintained by women live below the poverty 
level. 

Senator Moynihan. In the state with the highest pet v^^pita 
income. 

Senator Larson. In the state with the highest per capita income! 

In establishing a public policy, interrelated neeas require collabo- 
rative attention by both the state and the Federal Government, 
which includes a decent job— the real ticket out of welfare — child 
care and nutrition and medical care that is associated with rearing 
children, job retraining, transportation, and affordable houaing. 

A work and welfare agenda that is incentive-oriented, that fos- 
ters dignity and integrity, can form the cornerstone c* federal 
policy that buttresses the family. 

In our family and workplace program in the State of Connecti- 
cut, we have emphasized tha importance of economic self-sufficien- 
cy and supportive service. This is a direct means of addressing the 
welfare-to-work problem that is not a quick fix and requires gi V 
stantive counseling and r Dntinuing education. 

Economic self-sufficiency creates esteem and value associated 
with having a viable job, and it ser\'es to foster dignity within the 
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recipient; particu , when we are looking at the struc- 

turedly poor, we re. » importance. 

To achieve this, \ . ^ that, aside from its funding of pro- 

grams that encourage incentives to get off of welfare, that the 
iitates have the continued flexibility as was outlined by the Gover- 
nors to create and devise their own programs; for, what works in 
Hartford may not necessarily work in Hackensack, with all due re- 
spect to Senator Bradley and the good Governor who preceded me. 

In Connecticut, for example, we have two incentive programs. 
One has been in existence over the past year, and the other one we 
seek to create. One is a pilot program on supportive v^ork that we 
want to expand to some of our poorer cities. It targets welfare re- 
ci; 'ents and aids and supports them by fuiding unsubsidized em- 
ployment. 

We have a Women's Employment and Education pilot program 
that places increased emphasis on job development, job matching, 
and places AFDC women in permanent jobs in the private sector, a 
model that we adopted from your State of New York, Senator. 

The results of the data we have received have been encouraging. 
In our supportive work model, we saw a 22 percent increase in the 
number of recipients who entered permanent unsubsidized employ- 
ment, and the Women's Employment and Education pilot, again, 
n xieled after the New York program, boasts an 85-90 percent re- 
tention basis for people who are employed in private sector jobs. 

Economic self-sufficiency in our n^ndn a^ x) means a commitment 
to close the gap as it relates to pay equity, to increase the mmi- 
mum wage, and to service the displaced homemaker, the underem- 
ployed, the underskilled, the disabled, and the working poor. Eco- 
nomic aelf-sufficier'*y can only be accomplished with supportive 
services, which include adequate child care, medica^ and nutrition- 
al needs, continuing ed, jobs training, remediation for the undered- 
ucated and the unaerskuled, not to mention, as I have in the past, 
both transportation and housing needs. 

In our program, we have sought to increase rates for purchase of 
service for daycare for AFDC mothers. In the States of Connecticut, 
where the cost of daycare on average was $70 a week, we were pro- 
viding AFDC recipients with a $45-stipend. Obviously that is not an 
incentive for a working parent who is concerned about rearing 
their chUd to get off the welfare rolls and into employment and be 
assured that their child is rtH^eiving adequate care. 

We have expanded the creation of tax incentives for the private 
sector, so that business can become more directly involved through 
tax breaks in terms of offering a childcare center. And for snialler 
businesbes we have sought out consortiums, to form consortiums, 
on their behalf with outreach work done by the State of Connecti- 
cut, to encourage programs for the smaller private sectors. 

In conclusion > Senator — and I thank you for allowing me to sum- 
marize—the nation needs a national policy that addresses the ' ^n- 
cems of all families, or w*^ certainly will be forsaking our country's 
future. 

"Work aud Welfare" and the policy that will be formed by this 
subcommittee will play an integral part of that national policy and 
should apply, in our mind, again, to an incentive that is flexible 
and provides states with vi^rying models. Models that indicate the 
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kinds of initiatives that states across this nation have taken, and 
perhaps ideas also that have come forward from Washington that 
instill and foster dignity, so that, particularly, the structural and 
generational and attitudinal problems that are inherent with th? 
impoverishes! ran be addressed, with the understanding of the need 
for self worth and self esteem. 

Lastly, Senator, to avoid past failures, programs of this nature 
need int^rity. Senator, something thi*t you emphasized in your 
book ''Family and Nation" and something I feel very strongly 
about, is the need, when we are putting forth creative ideas and 
programs that are addressing our welfare concerns, that we have 
the evaluative tools necessary *^o measure the worth of those pro- 
grams and to indicate whether or not they are efficiently run and 
are effective on behalf of their recipients. Without this, I think 
that we as states are not going to be accountable to the Federal 
(jovemment when we ask for funds or to the taxpayers who ulti- 
mately pay the bill. 

I thank you for your time before the committee, * nd I will 
answer any questions you may have. 

Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. President, and I am sorry 
the committee as a body is gone, as they were very slow in arriv- 
ing. 

On that lact point. Art Agnos, Assemblyman Agnos, who was to 
speak with you this morning, described this program in California, 
GAIN. I'hey have engaged the Manpower Demonstration Rese'^rch 
Corporation, MDRC— I am sure you know them— to monitor hat 
gees on. You know, "You come in, and watch how we do this." 
They are studying now 9 counties, and by 1990 they mean to be 
statewide, and they are going to keep themselves honest. 

The great point there is, when you don't liave real records, 
anyone can come along and say anything about you, and you can't 
dispute it. I mean, we have been going through a sort of time in 
this town for the past five years in which the reigning doctrine is 
that you have problems because you tried to do something about 
them. 

Senator Larson. Well, I beHeve you tried or attempted to create 
an Office of Legislative Evaluation that ultimately became the 
function of the GAO, and it was the good Senator Abraham Ribi- 
cofT from my State of Connecticut that initiated that. 

But I feel there is very definitely a need on the state level, not 
only in matters of welfare and work but also in other critical areas 
of initiating legislation, that we have these kinds of evaluative 
tools before us. 

Senator Moynihan. I am going to have to close off now, because 
we have a full committee hearing at 2:30, and they have to sort of 
straighten this room out; otherwise, they will abolish our subcom- 
mittee. [Laughter.] 

But I wanted to make just twC point^^ Your highest per capita 
income in the country and perhaps in world is in three to four 
cities. And Govemor Kean came in v .i the second highest per 
capita income, and a fourth of the po^ a^ation in his capital is on 
welfare. 

Senator Larson. Their employment is a little bit better. 
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Senator Movnihan. Yes. But ^ote this— note this—young chil- 
dren in Connecticut are twice as likely as adults to live in poverty. 
Senator Lakson. That's right. 

Senator Moynihan. One in 15 adults, and one in seven children 
under the age of six. Is this the way we are heading? This pattern 
is everywhere— you find it with variations in the mountains, the 
propcwition that you are twice as likely to be poor if you are a child 
than if you are the average adult. It i: the first time in our history 
where the poorest in our population are the children. History isn't 
going to let us get away with this. 

One other question: You have a family agenda of some 30 bills, 
you say? 

Senator Larson. Yes, we do. 

Senator Moynihan. Would you please send them to us? 

Senator Larson. Yes, Senator. And we would like dearly at some 
point— and I know your bu^ schedule— to have you come to Con- 
necticut. Certainly your voice matters on programs of this urgency. 
We would like to think Connecticut is going to be on the leading 
edge of establishing a comprehensive family policy, and to have 
someone of your stature come to our state to speak on behalf of 
that would be an outstanding boost to our program. 

Senator Moynihan. I accept. And thank you very much, and Ms. 
Gray and Ms. Woods. Thank you for joining us. 

We will call this fourth of our five hearings completed. 

[Senator Larson's written prepared testimony follows:] 
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''Work and Welfare" 
Testlnony of Senator John Larson 
President Pro Tempore 
Connecrlcut G^.*neral Assenbly 
Before the Cotnlttee on Finance, 
SubconiDlttee on Social Security 
and Fanlly Policy 



February 23, 1987 



I am very honored to be here today to testify on work and welfar ros a 
state legislator*'' perspective and to represent the National Conferen^, of 
State Legislatures. I congratulate Senator Moynlhan and other oenbers of the 
Subcouilttee on Social Security and Faally Policy for their foresight In 
attempting to frame a national policy that will ad.lress not only work and 
uelfare but many of the other Interrelate^, concerns which are contributing to 
the deterioration of the American family. 

I am Senstor John Larson, President Pro Tempore of the Connecticut State 
Senate. While I represent East Kartfcrd, Sast Hir.dscr, Scuth Winasor and 
Ellington, the issues I have been focusing on are not indigenous to my 
connunltlea or even to the state of Connecticut. I have been working for six 
months with lawmakers and other experts representing many areas of family 
concern to develop a package to examine as fully as possible the new 
priorities of the changing family unit. We are convinced that state 
government efforts must be redirected to ensure that cur dollars (and those of 

federal government) are serving the needs of today's family. 

While we have been concentrating on promoting a new family agenda for the 
state of Connecticut, 1 believe that these Issues have national significance 
and can be useful In structuring a national model to combat poverty and 
strengthen the* family. 

It Is really distressing to note that we are the only Western democracy 
that does not have a national policy that focuses on the needs of the famll>< 
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Uc need • federal policy that will butrrets the femlly end one that can be 
incorporated Into our national flbei both financially and phlloaophlcally« Vte 
■uat atart aupportlng prograns that b»'*flt and uplift the fanlly as a unlt« 
Our vialon for the future of thla nation nuat actively account for the 
concerna of family and we nuat put forward public policy that nurtures thla 
prlnary Inatltutlon* Without concern for our famlllea, ve will be unable to 
auataln a productive cllxDate for the natlon*a future and In turn our econonlc 
and aoclal envlronaenta tflll continue to deteriorate* 

In Connecticut I have Introduced a new fanlly agenda, vhi. 11 require 
paaoage of nore th«n 30 bllla to enact conpletely* Thla la a flrat-tlne 
effort to aaaeaa and addreaa a conplete and balanced range of family lasiv^a 
iPcludlng day care, parental-nedlcal leav a^ .aalblllty to health care 
Bcrvlcea, houalng and Job training ar 1 [ dc it* Thla progran'a Inpact apana 
several leglalatlve coanltteea and atate .'nclea. 

I know that you are aware vi the renarkable trenda In our country* With 
nore children than ever being ralaed In houaeholda ateered by one working 
parent or by one parent on AFDC, we have a retponalbllltr to rethink and 
reahape fanlly services. While you are addreaalng th.' plight of the welfare 
recipient, you know that there are nllllona of v^n who coaprlse the working 
poor and are often In and out of the welfare ayaten. Even In a rich atate 
like Connecticut we find that children are really aufferlng* "Young children 
In Connecticut are twice aa likely aa adulta to live In poverty* One In 15 
adulta In our atate Uvea below the poverty level* One In seven children 
under six lives below the poverty level" according to Growing Up At Rla'x In 
Connecticut , A Collaborative Project of The Connecticut Association for Hunan 
Services unj The Junior League of Hartford* This slgnala that we nay be 
aacrlf Icing our children* a ^11-belng and future generatlona nay not be even 
aa well off aa we have been* 

While we nay not agree on all of the reaaona why vonen and children find 
thenaelves In poverty, we csn cerf»li.:y concur that day care should be an 
Integral part of a national policy on the fanlly aa ahould enploynent and 
training* We all know that Aaerlcan aoclety has been forced to redefine what 
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conatltutea • faally and that is not yet clear. Ue have learned that 
faalllea cooe In a variety of foras and that theae families ahould be 
atrengthened, aupported and valued equally. But one thine that la clear is 
that children «mo grow up In a atreaaful environment, with Inadequate 
nurturing and attention, will not have a very bright fcture. In Connecticut 
alone, 40X of the teencge Inaatea In the Connecticut Departoent of Corrertlonc 
have not received aore than a ninth grade education. Klda need to get a good 
atart. And one way to Inaure that kids get a good atart Is to eatabllsh a 
national policy that reflects a conmltoent to strengthen our worklnf 'anlllea. 

As you know, we in Connecticut are very fortunate to have had Commissioner 
Stephen Helntz froo the Departoent of Incooe Maintenance aerve as Chair of the 
Hatter of Connltaent Steering Coraalttee of the Aaerlcan Public Uelfare 
Asaoclation and National Council of State Huaan Service Adalnlatratora (a 
Joint policy development project). Since has already tcatlfled before your 
Subcomnlttee , I will not reiterate thoae polnta which he addreaaed. However, 
In crder to underatand aoi»e of the coaponents of our faolly agenda, I would 
like to auaaarlze briefly what we have been doing In Connecticut In the work 
and welfare area. 

In Connecticut we have recognized that oere "quick placeoent" Into low 
paying, dead-end jobs la not productive for nany AFDC reclp'ents. 
Tranaltlonal aupporta are eaaentlal. Baalc education, job training, 
counseling, child care and tranaportatlon are prerequlslcea for placement In 
good jobs with real chancea for advancetaent and good benefits. 

We are concentrating on your tt^oe, "Work and Welfare". Connecticut 
Inatltuted Ita *Jo^ inectlon* In October, 1965, under WIN-deoonstratlon 
authority. The i . . year of operation asw a 22 percent increase In the 
nuaber of reclplenta who entered permanent unaubsldlzed enployment. The 
nuaber participating In education and training prograna note Chan doubled froo 
the prevloua year. 

Connectlcut'a Job Connection placea eaphasls on adequ&'e and supportive 
Job preparation. (Welfare recipients can Improve basic skills, receive the 
equivalent of a high achool diploma, or enroll In a community or atate 
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technical college • The state also offers supported work grant diversion model 
programs* Participants In the supported work program receive wages, Instead 
of AFDC payments, counseling, skill sharpening, and temporary placement In a 
private job — a job which becomes permanent after a successful transitional 
period of about 5 months • Retention Is high. In this situation everyone wins. 
1>t state wins as another AFDC recipient becomes self-sufficient; the employer 
wins, having gained an employee who has proven his or her skill - and the 
participant wins freedom from poverty and dependency on the state. 

In our family agenda legislative package, we have a aectlon devoted to 
economic self-sufficiency — an area we feel Is critical for self-esteem. The 
stability of our nation's families Is affected In large measure by their 
ability to achieve and maintain economic self-sufficiency. We want to provide 
adequate mechanisms to enable poor families to reach this goal. In this 
philosophical context, we have focused on education, job training, pay equity 
and equality of opportunity. The emphasis Is on job development, employment 
re-entry and we If are -to-work prograss. 

Ite hope to expand our supported work model . This model targets welfare 
recipients and aids these people In finding and maintaining unsubsldlzed 
employment. We have two such programs already In existence — one In 
Hartford/New Britain, the other In Bridgeport (a state enterprise zone). We 
hope to establish this supported work pilot as a permanent program and to 
establish two more sites. The per participant cost for this program Is 
estluated to be $2,000-(-. 

Me also plan to Incorporate a new Women's Employment and Education Pilot 
Pro gram Into our family agenda. This pilot program Is based upon a successful 
New York City program. Wie hope to place major emphasis on job development and 
job matching to place AFDC women In permanent jobs. We plan to give 
significant attention to extensive follow-up and support services. This 
program to date has boasted an 85-90Z retention rate one year after placement. 
The long term benefit Is that AFDC mothers will be able to become 
self-supporting and financially Independent and that the state AFDC costs will 
decrease accordingly. Spending monies on welfare-to work programs should be 
viewed as an Investment because employment Is the only way out of poverty. 
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In Connecticut we are flrnly coealtted to pay equity * In 19''9, the 



General Asseobl:' funded a pilot study to research pay equity In state service 
jobs. The results of the study revealed widespread pay disparities In 250 
state classified positions. In 1981 » legislation was enacted to mandate all 
2600 classified be compared by "objective job evaluation**. To date, the 
process has shown a 17-20% wage gap between jobs held predominantly by men and 
jobs held predominantly by women. Four million dollar? was appropriated last 
year to begin to correct the wage Inequities. Our proposals for this year Is 
to appropriate an addltonal $10 million dollars for FY »87-88 to be used to 
Implement pay equity In State service jobs. We know this Is a way to help the 
'iTorking poor, many of whom are female, and most regrettably, are unsupported 
heads of households. 

We have also set a priority to provide services to displaced ho^makers, 
underemployed and disabled persons . Many working parents, both men and women 
(and we are as concerned with men as your subcommittee Is) are struggling In 
positions that are low-paying and offer little benefits or career advancement. 
Connecticut wants to educate and retrain ^hese adult citizens. We plan to 
establish another pilot program In the Department of Labor wherein Incentive 
grants would be awarded to community agencies In each Congressional district. 
These programs would provide post-secondary adult, basic education, supportive 
services, training and placement to serve displaced homemaker, underemployed 
and disabled populations. We hope to spend $1 million dollars In our state 
for this effort. 

We recognize (and other states should also) the need to train wr en for 
non-traditional jobs that ar^ career- oriented and more lucrative than the 
low-paying dead-end occupations In which women are traditionally found. These 
wotnen can, and should be trained for skilled craft and ttrhnlcal occupations 
Including electrical, painting, plumbing, electronics, drafting and other 
non^tradltlonal fields. These efforts should Include apprenticeships and 
specialized training through vocational technical schools and technical 
colleges. One such project In Connecticut, Women Working Technical, Is about 
to get underway at Hartford State Technical College. Other projects have 
trained women to become cable television InstaUers (Hartford College for 
Women) and to help women enter construction fields (Bridgeport YWCA). 
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Finally, we are all aware of sooe of the excellent benefits c* the Head 
Start program for children. We want to catch those parents who didn't get a 
head start. Me envision a head start for parents In thg adult education 
arena. There Is substantial evidence which Indicates that a large number of 
•Ingle parents face a wide range of barriers preventing then trom entering the 
labor force and becoming self-sufficient. Key among the barriers faced by 
single parents are Insufficient academic and coping skills. In recognition of 
the special needs of this population group, a proposed link between our State 
Department of Adult Education, the Bureau of Adult Education and Head Start 
should be established to address the particular needs of undereducated single 
parents in areas where there Is a need for education. Many Head Start parents 
are recipients of public assistance. We would connect with Head Start In 
order to provide a system of Competency Based Adult Education (Including 
assessment, education and career counseling, life and parenting skills, basic 
education, referral to employment and job placement programs, etc) This 
would be done In a strongly coordinated manner with the Head Start program for 
children. Funding for this program would not be extensive ($200,000) but I an 
confident that the success of the program will ultimately justify the 
financial underwriting. 

Again, on behalf of the Senate of the State of Connecticut, I applaud your 
Subcomnlttee's efforts. While the New York Times has quoted Senator Moynlhan 
as saying, "unless we move beyond welfare, we can now assume that some 
one-third of children being born today ulll be on AFDC before reaching 
maturity", I know that you have hope. We do not want that to happen and It Is 
Obvious that this Subconaalt tee Is coooltted to find ways to solve this 
national dilemma because yOu are devoting your precious time and energy to a 
problem that really affects us all, even If we are not poor and have never 
been on welfare. 

Since I have been an educator and an Insurance agent, I can relate to both 
the economic and human concerns associated with welfare reform/replacement. 
While I represent a wealthy state, we have three of the nation's poorest 
cities and I want to see these cities and their people thrive and grow. 

In conclusion, 1 want to address the family living standard that 
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CoMlssloner Helntz outlined In his recent report. Aaerlcan families need an 
econoolc floor to stand on, a level of living beneath which we as a society 
will not permit them to fall. This Is our responsibility as the wealthiest 
nation on earth and while we will no doubt encounter controversy as we 
strt^gle to arrive at a consensus on how this will be achieved, we nust agree 
at leaet that a standard oust be set. I agree that support services must be 
in place to prepare individuals to move to self-sufficiency and to take 
advantage of a comprehensive social policy, such as the family living 
standard* 

The Connecticut family agenda will attempt to hold up the family until we 
replace or modify our existing system. Doubtless, there will be Increased 
debate over a family living standard as there was in the early seventies. 
However, we do need to establish a cash assistance plan for families and 
eliminate the morass of welfare programs that often do not promote dignity, 
encourage people to work or provide a subsistence wage. Me should also 
consider increasing the minimum wage. I believe that there will be public 
aupport to bring l family income up to a minimum standard of living, if 
parental support payments and earnings still leave a family with insufficient 
resources ard in poverty. 

I believe that a family living standard should reflect the basic living 
costs in a specific geographic area. It has been proposed that families with 
children will receive cash assistance in the form of a family living standard 
supplement based on the difference betwepn the standard and a family's Income, 
including wages, child support and any other stipend including housing 
assistance. Since I know that this Subcommittee is well-versed in this 
concept, I will conclude my remarks by stating that I feel this policy has 
considerable merit and will most probably be advantageous in the long run to 
both federal and state governments. 

Again, I thank you for your kindness in allowing me to address this 
Subconmittee . Ite are optimistic in Connecticut. Me have had some successes 
and we are fortunate to be involved in commen .ng on the future of federal 
policy. Me share your concerns for the less fortunate who have hopes and 
dreams like the rest of us. Helping people is the most important thing those 
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of us who serve In the State Capitol are charged to do. Typically, many of 
the issues I have addressed In ny fanlly and the workplace packfge have 
traditionally been brought to the Leglslatire In a plece-*aieal fashion. I 
believe that our fatal lies deserve a nore thoughtful approach ^- an approach 
that takes into account currently existing ssrvlces offered by state agencies 
and adjusts them to address existing concerns. I believe you are doing this 
in a comprehensive way on the federal level and I applaud your efforts. 
**...Hany of the things we need can valt. The child cannot...** (Adapted from a 
poem by Gabriela Mistral.) 

[Whereupon, at 1:51 p.m., the hearings were recessed.] 
[By direction of the chairman the following communications were 
made a part of the hearing record:] 
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The American Oewish Committee is very pleased to have the op- 
portunity to testify on the critical national policy issue of welfare. 
We applaud your efforts. Sen. Hoynihan, and those of your colleagues to 
solicit a variety of views on how to remedy the inadequacies of our 
existing welfare system. 

The A3C strongly believes tha*" such Congressional attention to this 
Issue Is long overdue. We are encouraged that the kind of bi-partisan 
cooperotion on possible policy approaches needed to forge change appears 
to be emerging both within the Congress and among interested gioups.^ 
The ADC is deeply committed to playing an active role in the public 
education and advocacy process that will be needed to bring about 
welfare reform. 

The recommendations that we will offer today are rooted in ADC's 
Statement on Economic Policy and the Poor, adopted at A3C's 1986 Annual 
Meeting. That statement is the culmination of a year-long study process 
undertaken by a special Task Force on Social Policy. The Task Korce met 
in a number of cities around the country, heard expert testimony from a 
variety of perspectives, commissioned background papers on both public 
policy issues and Jewish teachings and tradition on social policy, and 
formulated the position statement ultimately adopted by A3C as the basis 
for our ongoing work. The policy statement and background papers have 
compiled into a publication. The Poor Among Us: Jewish Tradition and 
Social Policy, that has been widely circulated to all members of 
Congress and to individuals and groups concerned about the issue. 

We undertook this effort for several important reasons. First, as 
an organization dedicated to promoting economic and social justice, A3C 
believes that the nation must vigorously attock the problem of poverty. 
Census Bureau data Indicate that poverty remains close to its highest 
level in two decades, despite a slight drop in 1983. A disproportionate 
number of the poor continue to be minorities or those who live in 
female-headed households. And perhaps most troubling is that nearly 
one-fourth of the nation's children under six now live in poverty. 

Second, we have been concerned about the polarization of the debate 
over social policy--a polarization that has paralyzed consensus building 
around constructive policy approaches. We hope that the principles and 
guidelines ADC has arrived at can help break that impasse. 

Third, we believe that religious teachings have a special role to 
play In advancing attention to social policy issues. Like the important 
discussion sparked by »-he Catholic Bishops' pastoral letter, A3C's The 
Poor Among Us is Intended not only to stimulate awareness within the 
Jewish community, but also to contribute to the national debate on 
social policy. 

Several guiding principles shape the ADC's approach to formulating 
social policy. We would like to touch on those principles briefly 
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before discussing their specific application to welfare reform and the 
criteria that we believe ought to be applied to any proposed legislative 
initiatives« 

Approaches to social policy must balance the fundamental American 
principles of communal responsibility to provide for others ano indi- 
vidual responsibility to provide for oneself« To successfully balance 
the dynamic tension between these principles, approaches must stress 
both the proper role of government in providing adequate support for 
those who cannot support themselves, and the need for individuals who 
can support themselves to attain economic self-suff iciency* 

Other basic principles thot A3C espouses are the need to examine 
costs and benefits of specific programs, the need to recognize that the 
poverty population is diverse, the need to identify appropriate roles 
for state and local governments and mediating institutions, and the need 
to evaluate the efficacy of all social policy programs^ 

Finally, other principles emerged through our study of Oewish 
values in dealing with economic need« Oewish tradition stresses 
preventative approaches, including employment and training; the respon- 
sibility of each person and the larger community to aid the poor; the 
responsibility of the able poor to strive for economic-self -sufficiency; 
the responsibility of the community to provide generously for those who 
cannot support themselves, and the need for pragmatic rather than 
ideological approaches to social policy* 

How then, do these principles apply to our views on welfare reform? 
We start from the premise that the federal government must take primary 
responsibility for welfare programs, and that those programs must be 
made more adequate* Benefit levels should be brought closer to the 
poverty line and should be made more equitable and consistent across 
state lines* The current patchwork quilt of benefits is simply unfair* 
While some states provide much more generous assistance than others, 
most provide levels at far below the poverty line* Moreover, the real 
value of A*F*D*C* fell more then 30% in the median state between 1970 
and 1985* Another long-overdue reform is mandated coverage of intact 
families in which both parents are unemployed* Such families currently 
are eligible in only about half the states* Failure to provide such 
coverage is a disincentive to maintaining famiiies--a goal tha^ should 
underline all social policy* 

A3C further recommends that one means of achieving more equi.table 
benefit levels in a period o** diminished resources would be through a 
transfer of greater responsibility to the federal government in exchange 
for states' assumption of a greater share of other program^, such as 
road maintenance, waste water treatment and smaller social services* 

Whi le much attention is appropriately being given to job and 
training programs that would rnove recipients out of welfare dependency, 
it is simultaneously important to stress that many welfare recipients-- 
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the elderly, disabled, mothers with Infant children--will be unable or 
should not be expected to work. Still others will need a longer 
transition period to move successfully out of welfare and onto employ- 
ment. This may be especially true for recipients In long-term depend- 
ency who may never have held a Job, may lack basic skills or may 
other intractable problems. Thus It Is critical^ that, as rUtentlon 
shifts to employment and training programs, attention to the pressing 
need for adequate benefit levels must not be neglected. 

The A3C fully supports mandatory or voluntary training and employ- 
ment program for A.F.D.C. recipients who can work, in order to assist 
therr. In achieving economic self-sufficiency. Much creative Initiative 
already has been demonstrated by the states In this area. Including 
programs such as Massachusetts ET, California's GAIN, and Oew Jersey's 
REACH, a new program recently announced by Gov. Thomas Kean. Tne 
National Governors* Association Just recently has endorsed an approach 
calling for mandatory, state-designed employment and training programs 
for recipients, combined with binding contractual agreements between the 
government and client. Clearly such a comprehensive program cannot be 
funded by the states alone and would require additional federal fiscal 
resources either through a substantial increase In the Work Ir'ientive 
Program, which has financed many of the state welfare-to-work programs, 
or through new legislative Initiatives. One bill that warrants atten- 
tion is S.51<^ Introduced by Sen. Kennedy, which would authorize bonuses 
to states that succeed In training long-term welfare recipients and 
finding then Jobs. 

AOC does not support one type of approach, mandc^tory or voluntary, 
over the other, but rather suggests that flexibility Is warranted. We 
are hopeful that disagreements among those who argue that work programs 
must be mandatory, and tiiose who argue that mandatory programs are 
inherently punitive will not derail a consensus on the widely-shared 
goal of promoting economic self-sufficiency. There are some signs that 
this may be achievable. As important component of the governors* plan 
is the concept of a mutually binding contractual agreement In which the 
government agrees to provide vital support services and the client 
agrees to strive for self sufficiency. This concept of a mutual 
contractual agreement also has been emphasized In two key sets of 
recently -released policy recommendations. One Child In <'our, the 
American Public Welfare Association's recommendations on dealing with 
families and children at risk, and A New Social Contract, the report of 
Gov. Cuomo' 5 Task Force on Poverty and Welfare. 

The role of support services Is absolutely critical to the 
potential success of programs geared to moving welfare recipients Into 
employment. A3C strongly supports the provision of needed services that 
would enable single heads of household--most of whom are women— to care 
for their children. Employment and training opportunities hold out 
little Incentive to an A.F.D.C. recipient who has no child care. 
Similarly, the loss of Medicaid benefits may place a head of household 
who moves from welfare Into a low-paying Job without health benefits In 
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more dire economic straits than she previously faced. Thererore, A3C is 
pleased that the governors* plan places an emphasis on government 
provision of transitional child care, medical insurance and other 
support services as part of its proposed package. On the other handf we 
are disappointed that the governors have agreed to drop their proposal 
for a national minimum benefit level in exchange for Administration 
support, ^/e believe that Congress must deal both witn Jobs and benefit 
levels in order to achieve meaningful welfare reform. 

While A3C advocates that primary responsibility for welfare should 
rest at the federal level, we also believe that specific non-cash 
programs such as Job training and child care should, where feasible, be 
operated at the local level. Mediating institutions that are based in 
the community, such as churches, neighborhood organizations, ethnic 
groups and businesses, should be utilized to put in place the infra* 
structure needed to make welfare-to-work programs viable. 

Any discussion of welfare must, as we have indicated, take into 
account the diversity of the welfare population. Data from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan's Institute for Social Research indicate that while 
many individuals at some point experienced short-term poverty, rela- 
tively few experienced long-term need. Most of those mired In long-term 
poverty (62%) were Black; and most (61%) live in female-headed house- 
holds. 

Similarly, the A.F.D.C. population Is more fluid thant the stereo- 
type often automatically associated with it. Many A.F.D.C. recipients 
suffer only short-term dependency. Over half of ^11 recipients move off 
the roles within two years; only 16% of recipients remain on welfare for 
eight years or more. 

Based on the long-term multi-state evaluations carried out by the 
Manpower Research Demonstration Corporation, we know something about the 
potential efficacy of work programs for A.F.D.C. recipients. For one 
thing, the programs made the most difference among women who otherwise 
were likely to be on welfare the longest--those, for example, who had 
never previously held a Job. The program evaluations also indicated 
that increased pressure to move recipients off the rolls may not 
necessarily accomplish more. Therefore, in fashioning and evaluating 
welfare to work programs, it will be critical to scrutinize those 
programs carefully. Many short-term recipients may be able to move off 
welfare on their own. Others, for whom assistance will be at once more 
difficult, more expensive and more important, will pose more of a 
challenge. Again, A3C reiterates that work requirements are not a 
panacea. Without simultaneously providing both flexibility and the 
infrastructure of support services needed to make work and training 
programs viable, they cannot work effectively. 

Finally, the A3C believes that the federal government must also 
focus on those family policy issues that have direct relevance to 
welfa***. Currently A3C Is undertaking a comprehensive study of family 
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policy, through a special Task Force that is examining the role of both 
communal institutions and government policy in maintaining and strength- 
ening families. Ultimately the Task Force will be formulating a policy 
statement complementary to A3C*s social policy statement. 

One area that A3C is studying is child support enforcement. We 
believe that existing child support requirements should be more vigor- 
ously enforced. But such requirements will have a minimal impact on 
increasing the economic security of children whose absent fathers are 
themselves poor or unemployed. Therefore we believe that careful 
consideration should be given to innovative programs such as the 
experimental child support enforcement program being implemented in 
Wisconsin. Similar recommendations that would treat children essen- 
tially as beneficiaries entitled to a guaranteed minimum support level 
rather than stigmatizing them as welfare recipients also have been set 
fort in the recommendations of the American Public Welfare Association 
and Gov. Cuomo 's Task Force on Poverty and Welfare. 

Another area of concern for us is teen-age pregnancy. The statis- 
tics on the number of teen-age mothers are alarming. Teen mothers are 
more likely than others to drop out of school, become dependent on 
welfare, and to have difficulties escaping out of poverty. 

Studies comparing the U.S. with other developed countries indicate 
that the higher rate of pregnancy in the U.S. is not related to a 
difference in the level of sexual activity, but rather to differences in 
societal attitudes and policies regarding sex education and the avail- 
ability of contraception. Clearly these are important components in 
reducing the epidemic of teen-age pregnancy. Improving the self-esteem 
and skills of teen-agers is an equally important part of a preventative 
strategy, as is more successful integration of our nation's youth into 
the American family system. We believe that preventative strategies 
that slight the complex but Important issue of values will be inadequate 
to the task of reducing teen-age pregnancy* 

Finally, when teen-age girls do have babies, then it is critical to 
encourage them to complete their education. 

Addressing all of the problems associated with teen-age pregnancy 
will require cooperative efforts by government, educational systems and 
communal institutions. 

To conclude our testimony, we would like to state the criteria that 
A3C has arrived at as a basis for assessing proposals aimed at alleviat- 
ing social need. We believe that these criteria are directly relevant 
to the deliberations adout social programs that you are undertaking. 

Do they provide those who need assistance with adequate 
resources to meet their basic needs? 
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Do they have features that work toward the prevention of 
poverty as well as toward short-terra relief? 

Do they encourage those who can work to assume self-support 
through programs such as Job training, employment services and 
quality child care? 

Do they Integrate the support networks of community, family 
and neighborhood sufficiently into their programs? 

Are they adequately attuned to the appropriate roles that 
should be played by the Federal government, state and local 
authorities, private agencies and business? 

Do they expend public dollars in the most efficient and 
effective wby to achieve desired results? 

Are provisions for continuous evaluation built into rrograra 
implementation? 

Do they respond adequately to the needs of specific popula- 
tions in poverty, such as the elderly, « ingle-parents, 
children, mentally ill and people able to work? 

Do the programs eraphasize as much as possible feelings of 
self-worth and dignity among the poor? 

Do they in general, erabody the core values of socia' and 
individual responsibility that must inform all of our efforts 
on social policy? 

Finally, as critical and pressing as the problem of welfare reforra 
is, we also urge yoo to place it in the context of broad social policy 
problems our troubling national poverty and unemployment rates. 
Studies show that, while poverty among female-headed households persists 
as a serious concern, the working poor currently constitute the fastest 
growing segment of the poor. A report of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee reported that high uneraploymcnt and falling wages 
were ti.e factors most responsible for the seven rallllon Increase in the 
poor since 1979. We should not lose sight of the need to respond to the 
full range of the nation's poverty population and problems. The 
econoraic dislocation faced by raany Araericans, including displaced 
workers frora ailing sraokestack industries and farailies in the nation's 
farm belt, must be addressed. 

While the apparent consensus developing around the need for welfare 
reform is welcome and encouraging, there is no reason to assume easy or 
early agreement on the specifics of any meaningful programs. There is 
nothing really new in the now off-repeated principle of helping welfare 
recipients get off the welfare rolls and on to American payrolls, 
preferable private Industry payrolls. 
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CALIFORNIA FAMILY SUPPORT COUNCIL 



February 25, 1987 



U.S. Senate 
Committee on Finance 
Washington, DC 20510-'62O0 



RE: Child Support Continents as described 
in Press Release H-16 concerning 
Subcommittee on Social Security 
Hearings: "Welfare: Reform or 
Replacement" 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

This statement is submitted on behalf of the 
California Family Support Council, the 
progessional organization in California for 
those responsible for performing the duties set 
forth in Title IV-D of the Social Security Act. 
The purpose of this correspondence is, first, to 
address the budget proposal in the 1987 budget 
concerning reduction of Federal funding for 
support enforcement; second, to suggest 
improvements within the present system and 
alternatives as to funding; and, finally, to 
offer a word of caution on "welfare reform" and 
support enforcement alternatives discussed in 
the press. 



OPPOSITION TO HHS' CHILD SUPPORT ENFORCEMEKT 
PROPOSALS 



A. Reduction in Federal Financial Participation 

The Family Support Council opposes the 
accelerated reduction in Federal financial 
participation to 66 percent two y-ars ahead 
r>f schedule. The proposals put in effect in 
1934 are still being reviewed and sifted. 
The redu *tion of FFP in an orderly rarner 
W(Te negotiated with the Fedrral Governnent 
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and incorporated in Iong--range local planning. Suddenly, 
changing the rules of the gane, as this proposal will do, 
will disrupt long*range plans. It will also discourage 
further local and State involvement in the program because 
Federal cooraitments will now appear unreliable. Thus, 
undertaking to give effect to the 1984 Amendments will be 
delayed in any situation where there must be a rash outlay. 
The funding reduction that cane with the 1984 amendments and 
GrafflBi*Rudman*HoI lings was a bargained for arrangement. This 
proposal appears to be a breach of that agreement. 

B. Using a cost/collection ratio as a basis for denying State's 
incentive funds. 

This proposal is an even greater breach of faith than 
accelerated reduction of FFP. First, although the proposal 
is stated in terms of relating cost of enforcement of 
%felfare*related support to collections of welfare -related 
support, in fact we were advised by Mr. Stanton on February 
17, 1987 that is not how it would be calculated. Rather, it 
would be total cost, including non-welfare cost, to welfare 
collections. 

This use of this ratio in this manner relates inappropriate 
costs to collections. At the very least, it should be 
confined to welfare collection costs, not total costs. To 
avoid confusion concerning Congressional intent, if this 
proposal is taken seriously legislation should be explicit on 
this matter. As Mr. Stanton has interpreted the proposal, 29 
states would be denied incentives. 

However, even if this language were used, we would still 
oppose the proposal. The ratio concerns itself only with 
welfare budget savings. It undercuts the intent of Congress 
to extend the program to non*welfare cases. Further, it 
suggests that paternity cases and orders for small amounts be 
g.ven short shrift. Ultimately, it will increase the IV-A 
caseload because these cases will not receive adequate IV-D 
assistance in getting and staying off AFDC. Census 
statistics show that 39% of women who do not receive child 
support are on AFDC, but only 13% of those who do receive 
support are on AFDC. 

Thin, in turn, demonstrates the irrelevance of this ratio for 
any meaningful purpose. It does not incorporate a cost 
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avoidance factor. Further, it invariably will be cost 
ineffective. This is because it will cause the program to 
stop short of its most effective point, that is where the 
last dollar invested earns more for the public in the program 
than it would in some passive investment. 

Ii you accept this HHS proposal, you will undo the good done 
by the 1984 amendments. Even if you accept accelerated 
reduction of FFP, this should be rejected, not only because 
of the social good done by paternity proof and non-welfare 
enforcement, but because backing away from these program 
aspects would result in a long-term economic loss to the 
public from increased IV-A costs. 

Periodic modification of support orders. 

It is strongly recommended that this proposal be viewed with 
caution, if not rejected outright, at least as to non-welfare 
cases. While so many support cases are welfare related and, 
therefore, demonstrate a public aspect in modification 
proceedings, a significant number have no such relationship 
when it ccmes to modification. To mandate that public 
agencies must move to modify some movie star's child support 
order is to invite adverse press ccnanent concerning the use 
of public funds. It also is inconsistent with HHS's funding 
cuts described above, and with Graam-Rudman-Hollings. 
Getting a support order is obviously important to the public. 
Modifying such orders should be viewed more cautiously. 



Drop excessive regulation. 

Present program regulations are excessive and badly drafted. 
They should be reduced, rewritten, and submitted to a broader 
consultative forum than is now being used. 

The recently published regulations concerning interstate 
cases is one example, while grants established to explore 
this problem have not even been fully allocated, and funded 
projects not yet completed, HHS is attempting to force a 
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revanping of this whole progreun on all the states. These 
regulations demand that all cases go through the state 
Capitol rather than directly to the county or region where 
they will be litigated. By creating a central clearing house 
in every state, a new and costly layer of bureaucracy is 
being introduced at the same tine funds are being cut. There 
are detailed requirements about contacting the custodial 
parent. Involvement with the custodial parent is important, 
but the contacts required of responding jurisdictions with 
these parents are excessive. They will not speed up tho 
process, 3ust raise the cost. Finally, it is our 
understanding that legal forms for this type of case have 
been recently stcndardized. These will meet the bulk of the 
objectives of these regulations. Certainly forms are a lot 
cheaper than a whole new level of welfare department 
bureaucrats at the state capitol. 

The worst example of over-regulation is expedited process. 
What the Sacramento County, California judiciary thinks of 
these regulations is demonstrated by the enclosed letter to 
John Dougherty, District Attorney. That some of the 
regulations were legally unnecessary if not ultra vires is 
demonstrated by the enclosed ABA House of Delegates Report. 
The failure of these regulations to adequately provide for 
judicial action to ensure full faith and appropriate criminal 
and quasi-criminal sentences has left a void in the program. 
Expediting has been measured by time limits in these 
regulations. But cOTmencement of the time limits at "filing** 
rather than at service of process has created an irrelevant 
criteria for measurement of judicial speeJ, And there are 
numerous other problems. HHS has argued that its exemption 
process (to escape this burden) meets these concerns, but it 
is threatening to use this exemption process in a punitive 
manner. According to HHS Region IX representatives, it will 
require continuing quarterly reports on 100% of the 
appropriate cases from exempt counties. No such report will 
be required from counties that spend the added $350,000 to 
hire an expedited process hearing official. 

Income withholding regulations are simi rly badly drafted. 
These are not clear on the impact of the Consumer Credit 
Protection Act. Further, they appear to deny the obligor the 
power to challenge jurisdiction in interstate transfers. 
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The original regulations for Title IV-D were drafted in 1975 
by a group of knowledgeable attorneys drawn from all levels 
of government. That cooperation is what made the first three 
years of the program so effective. That spirit of 
cooperation and infusion of knowledge should be restored to 
the regulatory process. 

Reporting requirements and methods of evaluation should be 
restructured. 

Federal reporting requirements have caused turmoil at the 
local level with little discernible advancement of the 
program. It was never intended that these requirements 
divert funds and staff from program objectives. However, 
because the Federal Government has discouraged the use of 
random sampling to meet these requirements, except as a 
temporary expedient, this is what is happening. Random 
sam* ling should be permitted permanently to cut costs. 

The misuse of cost-to- collection ratios as a measure of cost 
effectiveness is discussed above. Rather, the marginal 
dollar concept should be used in calculating that sum. Also, 
in computing savings, cost avoidance should be added. 
Because of its social purpose, all paternity costs should be 
excluded from such costs. 

Finally, HHS should be cautioned to avoid publishing 
misleading numerical datn. Such conduct causes needless 
confusion and conflict* As an example, enclosed is a table 
published by HHS comparing California's collections on 
welfare cases with its total grants. The unadjusted ratio 
placed California 47th. As a reuult, unfair publicity such 
as that enclosed required staff time and a diversion of 
resources for a response. When the data was adjusted to 
account for grant size, as is shown by the enclosed report by 
the Department of Social Services, California was right at 
the national average. This report demonstratte>s that, 
although California is only 10% of the population, it 
collects 14% of the nation's child support and, although only 
5% larger than the next largest state, it has 60% more cases. 
HHS's failure to give credit where credit is due has had a 
demoralizing effect on child support personnel in California. 
The program would be improved greatly if a spirit of 
cooperation could be restored. 
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C. Keep funding constant. 

The negative psychological impact on budgetary staff at the 
State and local levels r caused by repeated attempts to cut 
funding, is discussed above. Suffice to say that the 
continuous changes have drastically reduced our ability to 
add to the program. 

D. In the alternative, improve funding structure. 

1. In computing incentive eligibility.- paternity costs 
should be dropped from the total. The long-term social 
good of this activity cannot be measured in short-term 
dollars. Keeping these costs in a collection-related 
ratio discourages full implementation of this program 
aspect. 

2. Drop the "cap" on the non-welfare side of the incentive 
structure based on welfare collections. To collect 
non-welfare incentives means keeping cases c-n welfare. 
Because this encourages IV-A costs needlessly, this 
wastes Federal funds. Dropping this cap should be a 
powerful incentive to reduce the IV-A caseload. 

E. Stop loading the program with new requirements while cutting 



At the California Family Support Council meeting this month, 
HHS encouraged the IV-D agency to advertise on billboards for 
new nr»n-welfare cases. The Administration appears to want to 
modify all orders through IV-D. Medical insurance 
enforcement is now a program requirement. None of this can 
be done with less money. Not all of it is really necessary. 

F. Alter the IV-A program to increase the public share. 

1. First, drop the $50.00 disregard. It has produced 

neither greater cooperation from custodial parents nor 
more payments from obligors. It has produced costly 
changes in accounting systems, diversion of resources to 
deal with unfounded complaints from custodial parents and 
welfare rights groups, and an exacerbation of the Federal 
budget deficit. It way also be producing increased 
welfare fraud since it encourages payment outside the 
system.: 



funding. 
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2. Second r alter the statutes that required a supplemental 
payment of child support to meet requirements of the 1975 
legislation. Recently published regulations (Federal 
Register, Vol. 51, No. 158, 8/15/86, p. 29223) requires 
that such sums be forwarded from collected child support 
to families in certain states. In those states, support 
enforcement "profits" will be illusory. Since these 
regulations also require payment of the $50.00 disregard, 
the fiscal savings under the program are being severely 
diminished. 

3. Third, for tax intercept purposes, adopt at the Federal 
level the California community property rule that makes 
the total sum refunded from a joint tax return totally 
available to repay child support. The present '•1040X" 
system creates confusion and rewards the obligor's family 
for holding out sums often desperately needed by the 
custodial parent. If a second spouse has an independent 
income and feels aggrieved by this, bhat spouse may 
increase his or her exemptions and reduce withholding. 
The present system has resulted in distributions having 
to be reclaimed frooi needy custodial parents and costly 
"backing out" of such sums from public treasuries. While 
in California this has only been used in interstate 
cases, it can only be Imagined what a nightmare must have 
occurred in states where local law sanctions this 
practice . 

G. Reinstate and re invigorate the separation of IV-A and IV*-D. 

The budget proposal referred to above reintroduces the 
concern that IV**A interests are overshadowing IV-D 
responsibilities at the Federal level. Relating total 
funding solely to IV-A collections means ignoring non^welfare 
cases. Further, the enclosed BBS article relating states' 
performance to IV-A jrant recovery reenforces that concern. 
The original Title IV-D talked in terms of a single and 
separate agency. A narrow definition of governmental 
efficiency unfortunately appears to have sacrificed the 
independence of the IV-D program and introduced at least the 
appearance of a conflict of Interest. Congress should call 
for a restoration of the original program independence. 
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III 

COMMENTS ON WELFARE REFORM 

Recent proposals in the popular press discuss merging child 
support collections with AFDC into some form of income system for 
Separated and divorced families. While such programs appear 
simple and efficient on the surface r I believe there should be a 
word of caution. The salary deduction process that this would 
entail is not necessarily automatic. It involves acknowledgment 
by the obligor cf his duty to pay. Failure to do so must be 
followed up on, and may be more difficult under such a fusion of 
responsibility than it is now. The present system did not 
develop because any responsible person wanted it that way. But 
the individual tailoring of support orders to each person's 
circumstances and goals was necessary. The continued 
"probationary" supervision of obligors has proven to be the best 
way to collect such sums. The proposal in question is similar to 
one that in years past emanated from the University of Wisconsin. 
Yet not even the State of Wisconsin has enacted this proposal in 
total although authorized to do so by the 1984 amendments (PL 
98-378). Before such a proposal becomes Federal law, it is 
recommended that this Committee, in a most critical manner, ask 
of Wisconsin, Why? 

Respectfully yours. 



Michael E. Barber 

Government Liaison 

California ^amily Support Council 

M£B:8m 

Bnc. 
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Ikupedor Court of tije Iktate of CaUfornta 



COVNTV Of SACMAMCNTO 
SAOUmCnTO CAl#OANiAtMu 

Rodrwy DaviS. Judge 



December 12, 1986 



John Dougherty 
District Attorney 
Sacramento County 
901 G Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 

Dear Johnt 

We are taking this opportunity to call to your attention 
the significant accomplishment your Domestic Relations Department 
achieved in meeting the federal time limits imposed for 
"expedited child support actions" during the filing period May 1, 
1986 to July 31, 1986. This effort required an attention j 
detail and a connitment to professionalism of which you can be 
justly proud. Through the Domestic Relations Department's 
successful efforts, Sacramento County will not be coeipelled by 
the federal government to implement a costly and inefficient 
administrative hearing procedure. ^ 





RONALD ROB IE 

Juf'qe of the Superior Cour*- 



PD/lb 



Hon, Eugeno T. Cualc 



Mike Barber 
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REPORTS OF SECTIONS 
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Family Law (Report No. 303) 

The Section's recommendation was approved by voice vote. Ii reads: 

Be It Resolved, That ihe American Bar Association urges the Sccrctar>' of the 
Department of Health and Human Services to rescind that portion of the regula- 
tions implementing expedited processes pursuant to Public Law 98-378 which pre- 
cludes the Sutes from using **a judge of the court*' and to clarify that States mav 
establish an expedited process using judges as presiding officers. 

Individual Rights and RcsponsibiUties (Reports No. 114A, 114B, 114C, 114D, 
llS,lliAaiidll6B) 

The Section's first recommendation (Report No. 1 1 4 A) concerning access to records 
maintained by the National Cnme Information Center was withdrawn by the propo- 
nents. 

The Section's wMtui recommendation (Report No. 1 14B), cosponsored by the Law 
Sfudet«t Division, was approved by voice vote. It re^s: 

Be h lUsoivtd, Thm the American Bar Association recomntends enactment of 
federal legislation thru would: 

1) amend the federal wiretap law, Title III of the Omnibus Crime and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, 1 8 U.S.C. Section 2510 e/. seq. , (hereinafter Title III) to pro- 
tect the maamlnini of all forma of tafoniMtion fachKlinf voice, data, and v:deo; 

2) eliminate the distinction contained in Title HI between common carrier and 
non<ommon carrier electronic communication systems where the system is de- 
signed to carry private communications not readily accessible to the public; 

3) create statutory exceptions from the prohibition on interception for commu- 
nications carried in whole or in part fK, public acceu systems such as ham radio, 
CB radio, ship^o-sKore, and emergency band radio; 

4) require the government to obtain a search warrant before gaining access to 
private messages stored in the computers of an electronic mail or messagmg s\ stem 
including access to messages stored only for uansmission backup purposes: 

5) frantstaadiAf to the user ofan electronic mail or messaging system to contest 
the lawfulness of the release of the user*s messages to the government; 

6) anoend federal criminal law to prohibit unauthorized access to computers of 
electronic mail or messaging systems: 

7) create federal privacy protection agamst the unauthorized disclosure 
munications contained in an electronic mail or niessaging system; and 

8) esublish a framework modeled after the Right to Fmancial Privac\ Act t<* 
govern government access to customer-controlled information contained tn thi.* 
computers of remote data pnvcssing service organizations 
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Wtt appcttciattt the opportunity to testify before this 
committee on work programs for APDC recipients* Our testimony 
focuses on our nationwide study of employment-related programs 
run by state welfare agencies, which we conducted at the request 
of Representative Ted Weiss of New York. Our results and 
conclusions are described more extensively in our Januasy 29, 
1987 report. Work and Welfare: Current AFDC Work Programs and 
Implications for Federal Policy (GAO/HRD-87-34) , which we believe 
is the most comprehensive source of national data on these 
programs to date* Today, I would like to focus on some of our 
most important findings and their implications for future 
work/welfare programs, but first let me describe the source of 
our data* 

Our review focused on the optional new work programs 
authorized in 1981 and 1982. Most important in terms of funding 
and participation were WIN Demonstrations* They are a modified 
version of the WIN program operated by state welfare agencies* 
Two of the best known work programs— Massachusetts* ET and 
California's GAIN — are KIN Demonstrations* The other programs we 
studied wore Community Work Experience Programs, called **CWEP8,*' 
in which welfare recipients are required to "work off" their 
grants; employment search programs; and work supplementation or 
grant diversion programs, in which AFDC grants are diverted to 
employers to subsidize jobs or on the job training* These four 
types of programs were operating in 38 states during 1985* We 
did not examine regular WIN programs* 
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Through a tnall qu«ttlonnaire, \f collected fiecal yeat 1985 
data on all of the 61 pcogcane in the four categories i have 
mentioned that were operating in that year. The programs we 
•urveyed ranged from major state initiatives, such as BT in 
Massachusetts, to small demonstration projects, such '•s projects 
in South Carolina and Ohio to train AFDC recipients as home day 
care providers. To get more in-depth information than that 
provided by our questionnaire, we visited programs in 12 states, 
selected for their diversity. 

The experiences of thj current programs have a number of 
implications that the Congress should consider in developing a 
new program to replace wiN and the other work/welfare programs. 
I will briefly describe our most important findings and their 
implications for policy. 
PARTICIPANTS AND SERVICES 

First, concerning participation, current APDC work programs 
are serving a minority of the APDC caseload. In WIN 
Demonstration states, where our survey included all the work 
programs serving AFDC recipients, we estimated that these 
programs reached about 22 percent of all the adults who were on 
AFDC during fiscal year 1985. Moreover, an unknown proportion of 
the people counted as participants received no services other 
than an orientation or assessment. 

Unfortunately, the peop being left out of the work 
programs include many wh the greatest need for the 

services and could yi^. he 9c«utest savings to the welfare 
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system* Foe example r of the 50 programs with registration or 
participation requirements r only 14 required women with children 
under 6 ye-^rs old to register or participate* While some 
programs ^ncc .rage these women to participate as volunteers r 
others have neither the capacity nor the child care funds 
necessary to serve them* Yet, research shows that young ^ 
unmarried women who enter AFDC when their children are less than 
3 years old are the group at greatest risk of spending at least 
ten years on AFDC* Delaying a woman's exposure to the labor 
market until her youngest child turns 6 may decrease potential 
welfare savings and put her at a disadvantage in the labor market 
because of her years on public assistance and lack of r rent work 
experience. 

Another group that may be underserved by the work programs 
ace welfare recipients who need educationr training or support 
services before they are considered ready for jobs. Although 
there is little usable data on the characteristics of work 
program participants r we observed that some programs exclude 
people with multiple or severe barriers to employment such as 
poor reading skillsr attitudinal problemsr medical problems^ or 
child care and transportation needs. Like women with young 
children r people with low levels of education and work experience 
are at risk of becoming long-term AFDC recipients. Yet, research 
shows that they benefit most from employment and training 
programs. Thus, serving them could produce the greatest benefits 
in the long run. 
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Although they are only serving a minority of adult AFOC 
recipients, states appear to be spreadi.ig their resources thinly 
to serve as many people as possible rather than providing more 
intensive— and expensive — services to fewer people. While WIN 
Demonstrations were intended to be comprehensive programs 
providing a range of services including training and education, 
the predominant service provided is job search assistance, a 
relatively inexpensive service designed to place participants in 
jobs immediately, rather than improve their skills first. 

t»ack of resources is a major reason for the emphasis on job 
search assistance: three-fourths of the WIN Demonstrations spent 
less than $600 per participant. As a result, many programs must 
rely on other sources, such as the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) and local education systems, to serve participants who 
need education and training. But these programs may themselves 
be unable to serve all eligible AFDC recipients. A recent study 
of JTPA showed that service providers often selected those 
eligibles who were most job-ready and rejected those with low 
levels of education or experience. 1 

To participate in work programs, AFDC recipients often need 
support services, such as child care, transportation, or 
counseling on personal problems. However, work programs spend 
little money on these services. While almost all programs 
offered child care assistance to their participants, half spent 

1 Gary walker, Hilary Feldstein, and Katherine Solow, An 
Independent Sector Assessment of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (Grinker, walker and Associates, 1985). 
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less than $34 per participant for this purpose* The programs 
dependsd instead on other sources, such as state and Social 
Services Block Grant funds* However, as in the case of training 
and education, these sources are often insufficient to meet the 
needs of the eligible population* For example, program staff 
told us that shortages of state subsidized child care slots were 
a major problem* As a result, program staff reported that they 
had to exempt some people who were in need of child care, 
transportation, or other support 'ervices that the programs could 
not provide* 

Overall, our findings about participation, activities, and 
support services suggest that work programs are excluding the 
people who need the most help — in terms of child care, education, 
or training — before they are ready to go to work* Yet, serving 
these people could produce the highest long-run payoffs* While 
it would involve higher short-term costs, it is also likely to 
yield greater long-term savings* 

These findings have several implications for policy* 
Requiring states to serve a fixed proportion of their caseload, 
with limited funds, may discourage the provision of more 
intensive services* It would exacerbate the current tendency to 
spread funds thinly over large numbers of people by providing 
low-cost services that do little to enhance employability* This 
may well be helping the AFDC recipients who are likely to find 
jobs on their own rather than those who will be unable to find 
work without intensive help* 
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The Congress might want to consider encouraging or requiring 
states to give priority to AFDC recipients yho are harder to 
employ because of low levels of education or work experience* 
Increasing the participation of women with children under 6 is 
also a worthwhile goal in terms of reducing AFDC rolls, but 
whether these women should be required to participate or simply 
encouraged to volunteer is a difficult question in light of 
concerns about adequate care for the children and conflicting 
opinions about the value of mothers staying home with their 
children* Some programs have succeeded in serving this 
population* For example, no AFDC recipients are exempt from 
Oklahoma's Employment and Training Program (called E&T) based on 
the age of their children* In 1985, parents of children under 6 
were 70 percent of E&T registrants and 68 percent of those who 
found employment* 

Concerning funding, serving AFDC recipients who need more 
intensive services or support will require either increasing 
overall work/welfare funding or expanding or retargeting other 
programs, such as JTPA and the Social Services Block Grant, to 
enable them to serve more welfare recipients* Providing federal 
Hatching funds for job search and work experience and not for 
education and training, as has been proposed, could discourage 
states from providing these services. 
PROGRAM RESULTS 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) found 
that AFDC work programs in four of five states it studied had 
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mod«8t positive effects on their pacticipants, raising their 
enployraent rates by 3 to 7 percent'jgc» points* Data from our 
survey of 61 programs show that mcst participants were placed in 
lowwage jobs, with a nedian hourly wa^e of $4.14. In half the 
programs, fewer than 48 percent of the r»rlicipants left APDC 
after finding work, although their AFDC grant amounts were 
lowered. This is due to the low-wage and/or part-time nature of 
the jobs found* 

The modesty of the results may be related to the tendency of 
programs to provide low-cost services that do not enhance 
employability in higher-wage and/or full-time positions. The 
programs' impacts may also be limited by the difficulty of making 
the transition to work for APDC recipients, whose earnings may 
not make up for decreased APDC, Pood Stamp, and Medicaid benefits 
and increased child care, tra'^'-^ortation, and other work 
expenses. Some states, such as Massachusetts and New York, do 
continue child care assistance for 9 months or a year after a 
welfare recipient is placed in a job. Also, since these programs 
do not create new jobs, they depend on the ability of the local 
economy to prt^vide them. 

Program succviss is often measured in terms of placement 
rates. Yet, this measure is not sensitive to the ability of the 
job to sustain a family off the APDC rolls for the long term, or 
to the differing economic conditions and participant 
characteristics facing different programs. 
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The information we have on program effects has several 
implications for work/welfare policy* First, the positive 
results are premising, but the modesty oi these effects cautions 
against unrealistic expectations about their effect on the 
welfare rolls* Hotiever, it might be possible to produce better 
long-term results by strategies mentioned earlier, such as 
increasing the intensity of services or serving more recipients 
who are harder to employ* Program results could also be improved 
by providing continued assistance with child care, 
transportation, and health care for program participants who are 
placed in jobs* 

There are also implications regarding the measurement of 
success* Developing more sophisticated measures of performance 
than are currently used, including interim progress in achieving 
skills or quality of the jobs found, would aid in program 
assessment end could encourage serving the hard*to*employ or 
providing intensive services* Caution should be used before 
developing performance standards to reward or penalize states, to 
ensure that the standards are sophisticated enough to reflect 
differences in local conditions and clienteles served* 
ADMINISTRATIVE I5SDE3 

The current AFDC work programs are a patchwork of 
administrative responsibilities and funding* The regular wiH 
program continues to be administered jointly by the Department of 
tabor and the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) and, 
at the state level, by the welfare and employment security 
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agencies. The WIN Demonstrations and tne other three work 
programs, however, are administered solely by HHS and state 
welfare agencies. At the state level, this administrative 
division can result in duplication and inefficiency, impeding 
development of coherent work programs. The new requirement to 
establish Food Stamp work programs means that states must follow 
still another set of regulations and reporting requirements. 

The different work program options also receive disparate 
rates of federal financial participation. The federal government 
provides 90 percent of the funding for WIN (including WIN 
Demonstrations) up to a state's maximum allocation. The CWEP, 
job search, and work supplementation options receive SO percent 
matching grants, which are not capped. Thus, by adopting one of 
these latter work programs, a state can supplement its cappped 
WIN funds with uncapped funds. This may lead to an emphasis on 
activities allowable under these authorities, such as CWEP and 
job search. Between 1981 and 1987, WIN funds declined by 70 
percent, limiting the resources available for the more intensive 
types of services'-'-education and training. 

We found that individual programs displayed a great variety 
in their dependence on federal funding: for example, the 
proportion of federal funding in WIN Demonstrations ranged from 
42 to 96 percent, with half receiving less than 80 percent. The 
variation reflects states' differing degrees of commitment and 
ability to support their work programs beyond the amount they are 
required to contribute. 
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Our findings on administration and funding have several 
implications. The multiplicity of program options allows states 
to tailor their programs to tl:eir own local needs and to be 
creative in trying different approaches. Flexibility does not, 
however, necessarily require multiple program authorizations. 
Authorizing one program that permits a range of services would 
give the states flexibility to meet their local needs and help 
resolve the division of administrative responsibility. 

Providing stable federal funding with a uniform matching 
rate for all options would help staces plan their programs and 
emphasize the services they believe are most appropriate. A 
number of different federal matching rates have been proposed for 
a new welfare employment program, our results suggest that while 
some states would maintain their work program efforts if the 
federal matching rate were lower than the current 90 percent for 
WIN, others that are currently very dependent on federal ^funding 
might cut back their programs. 



In concluding this testimony, it is important to mention 
that aggregate data can obscure the innovation and dynamism that 
is evident in many programs, on our visits we saw many examples 
of this: the welfare office in Bangor, Maine, which keeps a 
cXosetXof clothes for program participants to wear to interviews; 
the high-level official in Mew York City's welfare department, 
who personally negotiates with other agencies to create jobs for 
AFDC recipients; and the cooperative relationship between 
Michigan's welfare and education agencies, which results in one- 
third of its WIN Demonstration participants being placed in 
educational programs. 

That concludes my prepared statement; we would be pleased to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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